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SOME OTHER NOVELS BY AUSTIN CLARE. 

FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS. 

(CHATTO & WINDUS.) 

' It is not often that a reviewer has the luck to notice consecutively 
three novels which are in different ways so good as the two preceding 
works, . . . and Mr. Austin Clare's Tynedale story, <* For the Love of a 
Lass." The story of the rivalry of Hugh Fenwick and Mark Teasdale, so 
rich in elements of tragic interest, is told with a sustained vigour which 
leaves nothing to be desired ; the passion and pathos are relieved by lighter 
and brighter episodes and character sketches, and the book, as a whole, 
is one which may be commended with no timid reserves.' — Academy. 

A REAL REPENTANCE. 

(GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.) 

' A grim Story, but it possesses strength and interest, and there is a 
curious charm in the mingling of a dark scene and strong passions with 
the old-world notions and customs that survive in the fiunous " Passion 
Play. " The fiction of the book is of more than common merit, and the easily 
recognised real characters are good to meet, or to meet again.'— World. 

BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER. 

(CHATTO & WINDUS.) 

*The author's style is good and picturesque; he knows Tynedale 
from end to end, and he has an artistic insight into character which 
enables him to present men and women as living beings. His pathos is 
never snivelling, and his humour, though well restrained, is efiective and 
appropriate. '—Daily Chroniclb. 
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Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main. 



The strong will, and the endeavour 

That for ever 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate. 
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PROLOGUE 

Mark me and anderstand, 
"While I have power to speak. I charge 
You now. Tbnnyson : Eftoch Anltn, 

The red tide of battle had rolled across the veldt, leaving 
the usual wreckage behind it. Men, alive but half an hour 
before, lay still and dead, strewn, singly and in heaps, upon 
the blood-stained grass. The bodies of horses, with pathetic, 
outstretched muzzles, and dull, glazed eyes, lay motionless 
beside their masters. Piles of cartridge-cases showed where 
a more than ordinary determined stand had been made. A 
spent shell rested harmlessly under a tussock of coarse grass. 
The fragments of another, which had burst and done its 
deadly work, were scattered among its victims. Here was 
a Mauser, thrown away in hasty retreat ; there, a bandolier, 
a shattered gun-carriage minus a wheel, a wrecked baggage- 
wagon. All these things, and many like them, marked the 
place as a recent battle-field. 

But the war-tide had ebbed away and left it solitary. 
The struggle still raged in the distance, the smoke of the 
guns — the flash and thunder of the Maxims, the rattle of 
the Mausers — showing its whereabouts, far across the plain, 
where one army pressed relentlessly upon its retreating 
adversary, and drove it, slowly and steadily, towards the river. 

But, to this stricken field^ where the struggle had begun, 
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2 THE TIDEWAY 

and had been practically decided, the sounds of strife came 
faint and muffled, like those which touch the ears of a 
sleeper without awakening him. Yet sounds there were, 
much nearer at hand, and still more awful. For all were 
not dead who lay, torn and pierced, among the wreckage 
of War's fierce storm. The attack had been so sudden 
and unexpected that the ambulance corps had had neither 
warning nor time to do its work. Indeed, this fight was 
not one of those great battles for which due preparation is 
made, but merely one of the many smaller frays, brought 
about by cunning on the part of the Boers, and unwariness 
on that of the British, for which the recent war in South 
Africa will always be remembered. 

The general in command had been marching confidently 
forward, in the comfortable assurance that the enemy was 
miles away ; till, all of a sudden, a storm of bullets, coming, 
as it were, out of the earth at his feet, had roughly un- 
deceived him. 

This mangled wreckage upon the veldt was the result. 
Sighs and moans, which even the most stoical endurance 
cannot always repress, rose, here and there, from the blood- 
soaked earth, mingling eerily with the sough of the warm 
wind sweeping heedlessly across the plain, and with the 
distant thunder of the fight. Now, the vague babble of a 
delirious man brought to the parched veldt the name or 
some green English valley or heathery Highland hill, as 
visions of shady trees and cool brown burns came to mock 
the fever-stricken brain. Then, again, all was silent. Only 
the wind whispered in the grass, and the roar of the distant 
strife came more and more muffled as the combatants drew 
further from the field. Some distance apart from the 
majority of the fallen, under the scanty shadow of a clump 
of low-growing thorns, lay two sorely-wounded men. 

By their uniform they seemed to belong to one of those 
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troops of mounted in&ntry which had been raised among 
the British settlers. The horse of one of them was grazing 
unhurt beside him. That of the other lay dead, killed, 
apparently, by the same shell which had wounded its master. 

Neither of the men could see his companion in mis- 
fortune. The low scrub shut them off from each other as 
eflfectiuUy as though it had been a forest. ' But they could 
hear the occasional sighs and moans which pain and thirst 
wrung from them, in spite of fortitude, as from men upon 
the rack. Presently, one of them revived a little, sat up, 
and looked around him. His brain, which had been clouded, 
slowly cleared, and he made the comforting discovery that 
the bullets of the Boers, though they had given him a lame 
leg, a broken rib, and a mangled arm, had touched no vital 
point. He next looked at his dead horse, and whistled feebly. 

^ A bad job, that ! ' he murmured under his breath. ^ If 
help doesn't come soon, there'll be no getting away from 
this, and thirst and fever'll do the business for me, quite as 

well as though those d d bullets had hit the bull's-eye. 

Hang me if I don't feel nearly as bad as though they had ! 
It's like a red-hot iron in my side. Whew-w-w I ' He 
broke off and listened. Again the moan, which he had 
heard several times before without being sufficiently himself to 
pay much attention, came from the other side of the bushes. 

^I'm not the only chap left alive in this confounded 
place,' thought the wounded man. And that desire for 
companionship and fellowship in misfortune, which is so 
strong, not only in the human kind, but in the higher 
orders of the brute creation, such as dogs and horses, braced 
him to endure the added pain which movement must needs 
bring with it, rather than remain any longer alone. 

With many a groan and exclamation, he dragged him- 
self round the scrub till he was close to his fellow-sufferer. 

No sooner had his eyes rested on the latter, however, 
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4 THE TIDEWAY 

than they made a discovery which, for the moment, caused 
him to forget his sense of personal pain. 

* Great Scott !' he cried, * if it isn't Calvert ! Why, 
Calvert, old fellow, youVe got it badly, I fear. Where are 
you hit ? * 

The other man turned a white face feebly towards the 
voice, which he seemed to recognise, though the blood- 
shot eyes already saw but dimly. 

* Is it you, Meredith ? ' he asked huskily. * They Ve 
done for me, I think. I shall never see old England 
again.' 

^ Come, now, it*s not so bad as that, I hope, old chap,' 
said his comrade, bending over him. * I'm pretty well 
peppered myself, but I'm not going to say "die" yet. 
Where is it? Ah-h!' 

His face grew long, and he whistled, as he saw the 
great crimson stain upon the khaki which covered the 
heaving breast of the man over whom he vwis bending. 
He was lying half-turned upon his side, with an elbow upon 
the ground, so that the wound at first had not been visible. 
Now, however, Meredith saw plainly by the blood-stained 
grass, which grew ever redder, and by the deadly pallor of 
the face, that his comrade was bleeding to death. He did 
what he could to stanch the flow ; but it was with ever- 
increasing misgivings ; and every touch caused such terrible 
suffering that he was forced at last to desist. 

* Ay, ay, let me alone, that's a good fellow,' pleaded 
the wounded man. ^ I can bear no more. Besides, as I tell 
you, I'm done for ; so where's the use f You couldn't 
get me a drop of water, I suppose ? ' 

There was a wistful longing in the failing eyes of the 
poor fellow, as he made this request, which went to the 
heart of his comrade. Such a simple request and so full of 
pathos ; none the less pathetic to-day than it was when 
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David made it, long ago, in the valley of Rephaim, despite 
the thousands of times it has been repeated since. And 
yet, though so simple, how very hard of attainment did it 
seem on the sun-baked, waterless veldt. 

Meredith's eyes ranged helplessly around, seeking the 
precious liquid which he had little hope of finding. 

He was thirsty enough himself. But, to do him justice, 
it was not of his own thirst he thought at that moment, 
any more than of his own pain. Though not more 
unselfish than the majority of his kind, the realisation that 
this comrade of his was in infinitely worse case than himself 
had, for the moment, lifted him out of himself and made 
him unmindful of his own particular needs. Or, if he 
remembered them at all, it was only to bethink himself 
that it was long since the troop to which he belonged had 
passed the last spruit, and that when, some time ago, he 
had wanted a drink he had been unable to satisfy his desire 
by reason of an empty water-bottle. 

Most likely those other water-bottles, which were slung 
from the shoulders of the many dead who lay around, were 
empty too. 

Well, he could but look. 

Slowly and painfully he dragged himself from body to 
body — those piteous, pain-filled eyes following him all the 
dme. It was only to find that he had been right in his 
surmise. 

Ah, here was a dead Boer ! On him, perhaps, might 
be found the coveted draught, which was lacking among 
the British. Yes, here was water at last, thank God ! 
Poor Calvert should at least not be balked of his last desire, 
if die he must. 

Armed with the precious bottle, Meredith crept back to 
his comrade, and, tenderly raising his head, guided the flask 
to his parched lips. The man drank eagerly, never stopping 
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till the last drop was drained. Then he sank back with a 
sigh of relief. 

* Ah, that was good ! I never thought water could 
taste so nice. We didn't think much of it at Kimberley, 
did we ? Thanks, thanks ! YouVe done me one good turn, 
old chap. Will you do me another ? ' 

* That I will ! What is it, Calvert ? ' 

*It's the diamonds I was thinking of.' The man's 
voice was stronger. The water seemed to have revived 
him wonderfully. * The diamonds we buried — you know 
where — before we joined the troop. I got together a good 
lot, before you came, old fellow, and I shouldn't like them to 
be lost. They took a bit of winning. I should like you ' 

He paused a moment, interrupted by a sudden stab of 
pain ; and Meredith listened for what was to come next with 
quickened interest. For a moment he fancied, not un- 
naturally, that his comrade was going to bequeath his store to 
him, a bequest which would have been far from unwelcome, 
seeing that his own earnings were slender beside those of his 
friend. It cost him a momentary pang, therefore, when 
the wounded man went on : ^ I should like you to take 
charge of the lot, and realise for the benefit of my son. I 
never told you that I had one — no ? nor yet that he and his 
mother are living ? You don't even know who I am. My 
name's not Calvert, it's Clavering. I got into a mess 
— gambling and racing debts — shouldn't have been here 
else. I hardly know how I stand, or what hold the law 
might have on me and what I've made out here, supposing 
I went back to England — which I never shall now ! ' He 
sighed, a painful, catching sigh. * That's one of the 
reasons why I want to leave all in your hands. Those 
blackguards, my debtors, might take it from the boy, may- 
be — who knows ? — I'm no lawyer — if he got it now. 
Besides, if he had money, he'd, maybe, go the way his 
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father went. Better to be poor and honest till he learns to 
hold his own. WeVe been good comrades, Meredith, these 
two years ; so I trust the young chap's interests to your care. 
Use the money as you think fit. Give it to him when 
you think the time is come. Say nothing about it, mean- 
time. I've made a sort of will — it's not signed, however. 
Feel in my breast pocket — you've got it ? That's right ! 
It's got all the names and addresses set down. Now you'd 
better take that horse of mine, and make for the nearest 
camp — no use waiting here. I'm done for, I tell you. 
It'll soon be over. There, go, that's a good fellow ! ' 

* You couldn't sign the will ? ' asked Meredith, looking 
doubtfully at the informal document — a mere half-sheet of 
note-paper — which he held in his hand. ^ It's not legal, 
you know, without your signature.' 

* I know ! I know ! ' said the wounded man im- 
patiently. *' I ought to have done it, but I put it off, and 
now it's too late. No pen — no ink. I can't even see. 
No, I leave it all to you. It'll be all right.' 

* But if your son dies — what then ? Who's the next 
heir ? ' insisted the other. 

* The next heir ? My cousin Gilbert — worse luck ! 
I never could stand that fellow. The idea of his coming 
into Hatherlea, and getting my hard-earned money, would 
be enough to make me turn in my grave. I'd a deal 
rather you ' 

He broke off with a groan. In his vehemence he had 
displaced the roughly-fastened handkerchief with which his 
comrade had sought to bandage his wound. The blood 
gushed out afresh. 

A deadly pallor came over the face of the wounded man. 
The sweat, like dew on a cold glass, broke out in drops 
upon his brow. His limp fingers feebly closed on the hand 
of his friend. 
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^ Good-bye, old chap/ he said in a hoarse whisper. * I — 

you • 

The weak voice failed. The eyes glazed. 

Meredith bent his ear to the white lips. 

* Yes, old fellow,' he said, < what is it ? ' 

But no answer came. Only the damp grasp of the 
strengthless fingers relaxed. 

Meredith thought that he was gone. 

He was loth to leave his friend. But, as Calvert had 
said, what was the use of staying with him ? It was 
but one more dead body left on that stricken field. And 
why should the living be sacrificed for the dead ? If he, 
Meredith, remained there much longer, he would lose his 
chance of escape. The Boers might return and despatch 
him ; or his bodily hurts and cravings get the better of 
the strength which still remained. Besides, there were the 
diamonds. No ; it would be folly to delay. 

So, with a last regretful glance at his unconscious com- 
rade, he made the best of his way to the horse, which was 
still grazing quietly near at hand ; and, with a mighty efibrt, 
he hauled himself into the saddle, and rode slowly away. 

A head, which was not that of his comrade, raised itself 
from the dry grass behind the thorn-bush, and looked after 
Meredith as he went. But he passed out of sight, unaware 
that he was watched. 



CHAPTER I 

OVER THE HIGH-BACKED BRIDGE 

Ant. Who art thou, and whence comest thou ? 
Messenger. My Lord, 

I am a messenger. 

Longfellow : Judas Maccabaus. 

It is a fair little world that is watered by that small, but 
important river, the Tync. 

We are not concerned with the river in the more sober 
stages of its later course, when it has become as placid and 
bum-drum as a fat matron of sixty odd years, whose active 
days are over, and whose only care is to move through life 
with as little exertion as possible* Nor yet with the stream 
in its babyhood, when it hardly merits the title of river at 
all, and does nothing but laugh and play in irresponsible 
lightness of heart. It is Tyne between these two extremes 
— the talkative, self-assertive, fascinating nymph, of the 
flashing brown eyes and dimpling smile, who gives her 
name to the hilly district of South Tynedale, with whom 
we are to make acquaintance. A fair little world, indeed, 
is this haunt of the charming water-nymph, a world whose 
swelling hill-tops are crowned, in high summer-time, with 
purple heather, while the bracken weaves a green mantle 
with which to clothe them from shoulder to foot. A 
world of copses of Nature's own planting, which fringe its 
many water-courses in glen and ghyll with hazel and alder 
and silvery birch. A land whose grass is never burnt for 
want of rain or moisture — for drought is hardly known 
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there ; and, when the showers are lacking, a morning mist 
is seldom absent wherewith to water the earth. A world 
of moods as many as those of a wilful maiden, that 
weeps and smiles, and glooms and glows, under sun and 
shower, and cloud and gleam, till you hardly know where 
you are, or which of those moods is the most becoming. 
Not that Tyne cannot look sombre as well. In winter, 
when the snow is drifting white across the livid blue of the 
bare hill-sides, no place can look more desolate. There are 
times, too, when the wind sweeps through the narrow 
glens, and sobs among the rushes ; when the clouds have 
covered the sun and the mists throw ragged wisps of vapour 
about the dark hill-tops. Then, indeed, the spirit of 
Melancholy herself seems to have made the place her own, 
so empty and ^ whist ' does it appear. But such phases as 
these belong mostly to the moorland regions, where the 
population is sparse, and do not, as a rule, disturb the 
more numerous dwellers who inhabit the haughs by the 
water-side. 

The large village of Hatherlea Bridge — it calls itself 
* a town,' though you would never think it, so countrified 
does it appear — which lies along the river-side, has always 
a comfortable and cheery look about it. 

To pose as ^ Melancholia ' would not in any way suit 
the style of this snug and sturdy little colony of the 
North Countrie. Its houses, even down to the humblest 
cottage (if, indeed. Humility may be said to dwell there at 
all) have a saucy air of comfort and self-respect about them. 

Most of them wash their faces, periodically, with the 
whitest of lime, and anoint their heads with such solid 
cement as to prevent the possibility of such a thing as a 
loose tile or slate, suggestive of a brain distraught, an uneasy 
conscience, or a heart not quite at leisure with itself. For 
they do not want to appear unto men to fast, or any such- 
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like sitting in the dust. Far from it. The good folks of 
Hatherlea Bridge have always plenty to eat, and no scruples 
about eating it either — in Lent or out. Indeed, Hatherlea 
knows but little of self-denial or asceticism. How should it, 
under the comfortable doctrine dispensed, Sunday by Sunday, 
by Canon Hesketh, from the pulpit of its fine old church ? 
If you want to hear any such disturbing teaching 
you must go and sit with the * Pit-Geordies * of Lavingham, 
some ten miles further down the river. For nobody wants 
it at Hatherlea, where neither saints nor sinners abide, the 
inhabitants being in that intermediate state which con- 
stitutes a landing between the two — more comfortable than 
the stair-head, safer and more respectable than the foot, and, 
therefore, far more popular. Even those buildings of the 
little town which are grey instead of white, such as the 
Church, the Hall, and the Rectory, have a satisfied and 
settled air about them, eminently well-liking. The jack- 
daws keep the church from regretting its congregation 
during the week ; while, at the rectory, there are drawing- 
room meetings, clerical gatherings, and bazaars sufficient to 
make up for any lack of services at the church. The Hall, 
indeed, has the air of a man who is struggling with trouble ; 
and, as such, sets a poor example to the smiling village. 
True, it turns as brave a face as possible to the outside 
world ; but, nevertheless, it is not difficult to see that all is 
not sunshine there. The fine old Elizabethan house, with 
its gables, its twisted chimneys, and stone muUions, though 
solid still, has the air of fighting a battle against the times. 
The gardens alone, part of which have been let to a market- 
gardener, would be enough to betray this. For, as old 
Jobson, the gardener, is always complaining : * What can 
yan man an' a laddie dae tor keep doon weeds ? ' Never- 
theless, he does his best, and so does the old house, to keep 
up those appearances which are the life-blood of respect- 
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ability and selt-respect. And when the Hall gets out ot 
heart, it can always lift up its old eyes and look across the 
water at its friend *in religion,' the eminently cheerful 
Rectory, whose shining windows never fail to beam upon it 
with smiling encouragement. 

For the village of Hatherlea is cut in two by the river, 
the hall and railway station belonging to one section, the 
church and rectory to the other — a division of property 
calculated to prevent any possible jealousy between north 
and south. The ^bridge,' which, like a double-barrelled 
name, gives a dignified finish to the ^ Hatherlea,' stands, 
a picturesque trait iTuniony between the two divisions, 
arching its grey back like a mettlesome steed which has 
its doubts about crossing the water. Though, for that 
matter, it has crossed it constantly, without scathe, these 
hundred years. 

Perhaps it remembers the flood which, a century ago, 
washed it away, with half a score more bridges, and, like a 
scalded cat, fears cold water. 

Across the bridge, one fine afternoon in June, came a 
solitary man. He came from the station, and, after calling 
at the Hall, had turned in the direction of the Rectory. 
He did not go across at once, however, but, on reaching the 
middle of the high-backed arch, he stopped, leaned on the 
parapet, and looked down upon the peat-stained water, chat- 
tering and laughing in the sunshine among its mossy stones. 

His grey, loose-fitting tweed suit toned so well with 
the old stone bridge that, in a place less observant than 
Hatherlea, he might well have passed unnoticed. But 
Hatherlea is so wide-awake it spots a stranger at once, and 
* the chap in grey ' became, unconsciously, the central-point 
to which diverged several pairs of idle eyes from both sections 
of the village, whose owners, by the merest chance, had 
time to spare for the a£Eiirs of their neighbours. He quickly 
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formed the subject of conversation at the Clavering Arms, 
whence all the temperance meedngsof Canon Hesketh, during 
the dozen years he had held the living, had not been able to 
banish the beer and whisky, so tenacious are north-country- 
men of their rights and privileges. 

^ He's fremd/ ^ said a shepherd, without taking his pipe 
from his taciturn lips. 

* Ay, he is that. He'll be frae t* Sooth, Ah* thinkinV 
remarked another. 

* Hoots, no ! WhoreVe ycr e'en, mon ? ' It was the 
Hatherlea tailor who said this. * His claes wor niwor cut 
this side the sea, nor yet in Jarmany ; they're nowther cheap 
enough or nasty enough for that. Ah tak' it. What d'ye 
say to t' Colonies ? ' 

* Mebbes he's frae Sooth Afriky. He seemed a bit weak- 
like, Ah thought, as he went by. And if he hezn't got a limp 
of his leg an' yan arm in a sling ! Ay, that's the ticket, lads I 
We sud ha' gi'en him a cheer as he ganned by, by reets, if 
we had but kent a bit seaner.' 

It was the landlord, who had a son in the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and was * knowing ' accordingly, who made this 
brilliant discovery. 

* Canny, noo, Mr. Ridley 1 ' put in the blacksmith, 
holding up a warning finger. ^ Let's be sartin afore we 
commit worsels, sae to seay. We maunna be sick fuils as 
they made thorsels i' Lavingham when they hooray'd 
thorsels hoarse over a platelayer wi' a brokken 3rarm, who'd 
niwor seen ony fire but that on't ingin, barrin' t' ingle-nuik.' 

* Weel, he's a fine-luikin* chap, onyway,' said the land- 
lord again, shading his long-sighted eyes to examine the man 
upon the bridge. ^ He ought to be a sodger if he isn't. 
Tall, broad i' t* chest an' shouthors, as brown aboot t* fcace 
as though he'd been as weel baked as wor Sarah's breed — 

» Strange. 
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an' there's nac baker like hor, this side Newcassel — if Afriky 
hezn't dune that, Ah'm giggcred ! A fine yaller beard — 
they've scant time an' watter to shave doon by, wor Geordie 

says — grey e'en as keen as — as ' 

^ T' razor he hezn't used ! ' put in the barber, causing a 
general laugh. 

* An' hands that's seen work,' added the blacksmith. 
* Ah notished them as he went by. Rough as mine, an' t' 
finger-nails worn doon like ony pitman's. He^s nae gentle- 
man ! ' 

* That's as it may be,' commented the landlord. ^ Ah've 
kent gentlemen that nivvor feared work ony mair nor yorsel. 
An' Ah've kent them as ca'd thorsel's gentry an' hed hands 
like a laidy's, an' yet wor nae better born nor ye and me, 
Sam Teasdale.' 

Sam snorted a little, for he considered himself as good as 
anybody in Hatherlea, gentry-born or not. But he said 
nothing, knowing that public opinion would be against 
him. 

* Wcel, he's out o' sight now,' concluded the landlord, 
taking his hand from his eyes and going indoors to draw 
beer for a fresh customer. *He's gone Rectory-ways. 
Likely, he'll ken the Canon. A pint. Ah think ye said, 
sor?' 
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CHAPTER II 

A MAIDEN OF OUR CENTURY 

A maiden of our century — 
A daughter of our meadows. — Tennyson. 

O saw ye bonny Lesley, 

As she gaed o'er the Border ? 
She's gaen, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests further.— Burns. 

The Rectory garden was, on that particular afternoon, the 
scene of one of those gatherings for which it was so justly 
celebrated, in which religion and society, philanthropy and 
creature-comforts, were, like the sweets and acids in those 
other delightful compounds, the Rectory syllabubs, most 
successfully blended. For Lady Margaret Heslceth, the 
hostess, knew the inhabitants of her little world, and was 
well aware that, now-a-days, the charitable mouse-trap 
must be bated with something more spicy than mere benevo- 
lence to attract a sufficiency of victims. 

True, that strange enthusiast, * Father ' Allison, as they 
called him, who ruled over the neighbouring parish of 
Lavingham, managed to draw quite a flow of pennies from 
the pockets of his parishioners, whenever he wanted them, 
by the mere force of pulpit persuasion. But, then, Laving- 
ham is not Hatherlea, and what is potent enough for ^ Pit- 
Geordies' would never suit the more fastidious palates or 
the * select ' flock over which Canon Hesketh was overseer. 
On the day in question the needs of the Zenana Mission, 
set forth by a female * deputation,' one of whom was, to 
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give the meeting pungency, * a real native,* composed the 

* acids' in the religio-social gathering. The speaking, 
hymn-singing, and praying, all of a very mild order, had 
been duly gone through. The sad case of the heathen, who 
^ bowed down to wood and stone,' had been laid, with the 
apologies usual on such occasions, before the * benevolent 
audience,' who had listened to the oft-told tale with hearts 
untouched, and feces becomingly composed, followed by a 
doling out of current coins, which would certainly have 
been of smaller value but for the fact that Canon Hesketh's 
daughter herself held the plate — an open one of rare china 
— at the door by which the meeting escaped into the open 
air ; an arrangement which still further displayed the 
worldly wisdom of the Canon's wife. 

The faces of the well-dressed crowd were no longer 

* becomingly composed ' when they left the shaded drawing- 
room, where the meeting had been held, and trooped out 
upon the lawn to meet the stare of the gay June sun. 
Sobriety had given place to smiles, and silence to the silvery 
chatter of a brook let loose from the restraints of an earthen 
dam. * The ladies,' who, usually, so largely preponderate at 
such meetings, talked ten to the dozen to make up for lost 
time, and one or two of the handful of men — mostly in 
clerical coats and white ties — yawned undisguisedly, as 
they made their way to the bowling-green to ease their 
cramped limbs and strained attention by knocking about 
the balls. One of these, a layman in flannels, went so far | 
as to break into a contemptuous laugh, when he and his | 
companion, a curate of the athletic type, reached the green | 
and were out of hearing of the rest. 

^Hang it all, Wallace,' he said, in answer to some 
criticism of the speeches they had been undergoing, ^ if ever 
you go in for this sort of pot-pourri when you're your own 
master, I'll have nothing more to do with you. If it's our 
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duty to convert the heathen — which I'm inclined to doubt, 
since, as it seems to me, they're mostly more religious, 
according to their lights, than the average Briton — why 
can't it be done without dressing up Duty as a doll, and 
pretending she's a dear little child that must be dandled and 
played with to please her fond mamma i They didn't do 
the business in that way in early days, I suspect, or there 
wouldn't have been so much food for the lions. Duty was 
made of flesh and blood in those times, not of sawdust and 
chi£bns.' 

* Hush, Clavering ! That's rank heresy, you know,' was 
the half-shocked, half-amused, reply. ^ And uttered in the 
gardens of Hatherlea Rectory too 1 What would happen if the 
Canon or Lady Margaret were to overhear you ? Besides, 
you're countenancing the ceremonies by your attendance, 
which weakens the force of your testimony. Why did you 
come if you hold such opinions ? ' 

The square, plain face of the testifier, which had worn 
an expression of scornful irony, suddenly changed. His eyes 
— they were small and nondescript in colour — shone with 
an inward light. His mouth, peculiar in shape, with a trick 
of smiling on one side, when it relaxed sufficiently to smile 
at all, softened. The whole &ce was, as it were, trans- 
formed. The curate followed the direction of his com- 
panion's eyes and nodded comprehendingly, as he listened 
to the absent answer. 

* Why did I come ? Well, I had a reason.' 

The reason was sufficiently apparent. The figure of a 
girl had appeared in view, rounding the corner of the privet- 
hedge which shut in the bowling-green from the rest of the 
garden. 

It was the yoimg plate-bearer, who, having delivered 
over her takings to Canon Hesketh and the heads of the 
deputation, to be eagerly counted behind scenes before 

c 
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figuring en masse in next day's ^ Hexham Courant * had 
escaped into the more congenial air outside. 

Evelyn Hesketh was the only daughter of the Canon's 
first wife, herself the only daughter of a ^ penniless laird wi' 
a lang pedigree ' from the other side of the Border. 

She made a very pleasant picture to look upon, as she 
stood, in her white nansook gown with its green bows and 
ruffles of white lace, imder the green archway formed by 
the privet-hedge. 

Old-fiishioned matrons, whose beau-tdiai was the slim 
figure and slanting shoulders so much admired when the 
last century was young, were apt to look with doubtful eyes 
on Evelyn's ample chest and well-developed form, built on 
the noble lines of a perfectly healthy woman, made strong 
and supple by the active exercise which, fortunately for the 
future of the nation, has replaced the more passive pursuits 
of the last delicately-nurtured generation. There was 
nothing * delicate' about Evelyn. Her hands, though 
beautiful in shape, were by no means small. Her shoulders, 
between which rose the firm white pillar of a neck round 
which her mother's necklaces refused to clasp, were broad 
and square as those of a healthy boy. She held herself as 
upright as a water-carrier, so much so that her measure of 
five-foot-six was popularly supposed to be considerably 
understated. Nor was the head and face which crowned 
this fairly proportioned figure, out of keeping with the 
rest. 

Without in any way conforming to the recognised 
standard of beauty, Evelyn's face, with its creamy com- 
plexion and healthy bloom, gave to many people the 
impression that its owner was beautiful. Her features, with- 
out being regular, made, when taken together, a charming 
whole. If her chin was too square and her mouth too 
large, both were well-modelled ; and her smile, when the 
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red lips parted to show the strong white teeth, gave you, 
like sudden sunshine, a feeling of pleasant warmth. If 
her nose was neither Grecian nor Roman, it was what 
is quite as good (heretical though it may be to say so), 
the best of British manufacture — an independent, slightly 
contemptuous, member, which is neither straight nor 
curved, but just the least little bit up-standing. A broad 
white brow, with tawny eyebrows (to match the 
masses of tawny hair, coiled at the back of the well- 
shaped head), roofed in a pair of innocent, smiling eyes, 
which were just one shade darker than the hair, and looked 
you straight in the face, as girls' eyes may, now-a-days, 
without the reproach of boldness. It was the fearless 
gaze of innocence and self-respect, which is far more de- 
lightful than the shy, down-drooping gaze, which often 
masks coquetry. 

Evelyn held her hat in her hand, so that the sun brought 
out the tawny ripeness of her tints, till you thought of the 
downy-cheeked apricots upon the garden wall. For she 
feared neither freckles nor tan — rather courted them than 
otherwise — ^and loved to live in the sun, like the healthy 
creature that she was. 

Nor, when she spoke, was her voice in any way out of 
harmony with her looks. It was as pleasant to the ear as 
was her appearance to the eye, a full, round contralto, as 
free from thinness and acidity as are the large pipes of a 
fine organ. It was rich and sweet and mellow, like all the 
rest of her, so that when once you heard her speak you 
wanted to hear her again, which cannot be said of every 
human organ by any manner of means. 

No wonder Gilbert Clavering's face brightened and 
softened as it turned towards her, for she was just what the 
old saying expresses, *A sicht for sair e'en.* You could 
not look upon her without feeling the better for it. No 

c a 
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wonder that, when she spoke, he should leave the balls and 
come forward, as though her voice were a lure, though she 
said nothing more important than : ^ Will you come and 
have some tea ? It's waiting under the limes, and you know 
how unpleasant tea can be if you keep it ^ waiting on you,*' 
as they say hereabouts.' 

* Of coiu^ we'll come. We wouldn't risk the tea's 
displeasure for the world, would we, Wallace ? — especially 
when we know who's the tea-maker,' he added, in a lower 
voice, as, the clergyman having gone on his way, he lingered 
with the girl for a moment under the green archway. 

She opened her tawny eyes, and pursed up her red lips, 
as though she were going to whistle, though, in point of 
&ct, she did no such thing. 

^ A compliment from you^ Mr. Clavering ! ' she said. 
< Who could have expected it ? What can the world be 
coming to ? ' 

A dusky red came up into the man's square face. But 
he laughed with apparent carelessness. 

* They're not much in my line, Evelyn, I know that. 
I must have caught the trick from the deputation we've 
just been listening to. But — there, don't be in such a 
hurry ; I don't often get you alone ! The tea ? Oh, hang 
the tea ! And ' 

* What ? And the tea-maker ? ' 

* Don't play with me, Evelyn, for heaven's sake ! Tell 
me — ^when will you listen seriously ? ' 

Though the girl laughed lightly, her colour deepened, 
like that of the ripening apricot upon a sunny wall to which 
we have likened her. 

* Seriously ? ' she repeated. * Oh, I don't know — " this 
year, next year, sometime, never " — ^how can I tell ? Not 
now, at any rate. They're waiting for me to pour out tea. 
Come along 1 * 
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* Hang the tea ! ' he said again, adding a stronger ex- 
pression ; for the girl had not waited to hear the repeated 
threat, but was already half-way across the lawn, her white 
dress shimmering in the sun, and her tawny hair gleaming 
like burnished copper as its beams struck full upon her 
unsheltered head. 

Clavering stood for a moment longer under the arch- 
way, looking after her with a moody expression. He was 
just going to follow, when his attention was caught by the 
figure of a man, in grey tweeds, coming up the short 
gravelled drive which led from the village street to the front 
door of the Rectory. He had his arm in a sling, and 
limped slightly. 

* Who's this, I wonder ? * thought Clavering, and then, 
like the landlord of the Clavering Arms, he jumped to a 
conclusion. ^A chap from the war, probably. Is he 
coming to beg, I wonder ? But, no ; he's too well-dressed. 
He might even be a gentleman — Don't know him, anyway,' 
he concluded, and moved across the lawn in the wake of 
Evelyn Hesketh. 

But, before he reached her, the ^ chap from the war * 
had stepped from the path on to the lawn, and, lifting his 
hat, had accosted the Canon's daughter. 

Clavering saw the look of interest which came into the 
girl's bright face, and instantly resented it. 

* Hang his impudence ! ' he said to himself. ^ What 
does he mean by speaking to her ? But there, these fellows 
from South Africa think they may do anything, and all the 
girls encourage them.' 

* Mrs. Clavering ? ' he heard Evelyn say, as he came up 
with her and * the fellow from South Africa.' * Oh, yes, 
she's here. That lady in black, talking to my father — 
there to the left, under the middle lime-tree. You want to 
speak to her — a message did you say ? No bad news I hope.' 
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'If she hasn't heard it already, I fear it is had 
news,' said the new-comer. 'My name's Meredith, and 
I've just come from South Africa. Mr. Cal — Clavering, I 
mean, was my comrade. Then you haven't heard f ' 

The man's bronzed face took on an expression of con- 
cern. He stroked his yellow beard with a gesture that 
betrayed embarrassment. 

* I'd better have written before coming,' he said. * But 
I thought the news — in fact the War- Office — but I forgot 
the circumstances.' 

* Do you mean that he's dead ? ' asked Evelyn, the rich 
colour fading from her face. ' Oh, poor Mrs. Clavering ! ' 

*Yes,' answered Meredith, simply. *He was killed, 
poor fellow ! I was with him at the time.' 

* You were ? You were in the fighting ? ' The girl's face 
flushed, and her eyes shone. * And he — fell in battle against 
the Boers ? Well, at all events, his end was glorious. Did 
you hear that, Gilbert ? ' She turned towards the square- 
fiiced man, addressing him in her excitement by his 
Christian name, a slip he was quick to note and to treasure 
up in his memory for after delectation. 

* Your cousin's been killed in the war ! ' she went on. 
* But what are we to do ? We can't tell Mrs. Clavering 
straight off, with all these people about ; it would be too 
great a shock.' 

* He hasn't given her much cause to regret him,' 
muttered Gilbert Clavering, under his breath. 

But the remark reached Evelyn's quick ears, and she 
frowned upon him. 

*At any rate, he was her husband,' she said sternly, 
with all the quick, generous revolt of a young girl against 
what seems to her unworthy cynicism. 

' It would be brutal to tell her he was dead without some 
little preparation ! ' 
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* Of course it would ! * was the slightly irritated 
answer. 

* Better say nothing till your party's over. Then you can 
go with her to the Hall and break it to her quietly.* 

^ Vm glad you have the decency to see things as I do/ 
was the low reply, and Evelyn's tawny eyebrows relaxed a 
little from the pucker into which her frown had drawn them. 

* But we're forgetting Mr. ? ' she paused, with a 

questioning note in her mellow voice. 

^ Meredith — Claude Meredith,' said the stranger, filling 
in the gap. 

^ Of Llanillian, Caernarvon ? ' questioned Clavering, in 
a tone of supercilious doubt, which seemed to nettle the 
stranger ; for, with the short answer : 

* No, I've no connection with Wales,' he half turned his 
back on the speaker, and again addressed the girl. 

* Then you'll tell her first ? ' he said. * I'd better go 
now, hadn't I, and call again later ? Will you let me know 
when Mrs. Clavering can see me ? I'll be at the inn.' 

* Thank you. That will be best,' she said. * But the 
Clavering Arms isn't much of a place, I fear ; you ' 

* Oh, never mind me, Miss Hesketh ! ' he answered 
carelessly, with a glib use of the name, which, considering 
that it had not been used in his presence, struck Clavering 
as in doubtful taste. *How the deuce has the fellow dis- 
covered who Evelyn is ? ' he wondered wrathfiiUy. 

' It'll do well enough for me. We're used to roughing 
it out there.' 

Meredith raised his hat again, displaying a head of 
thick, wavy hair, which almost rivalled Evelyn's in colour 
and luxuriance, and limped away towards the gate leading 
to the village, leaving the other two looking after him, 
Evelyn with decided interest in her frank eyes, Clavering 
with frowning brows. 
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^ He makes the most of his limp because he knows 
she's looking,' he thought contemptuously. ^And how he 
dragged in the ^^ roughing it in South Africa ! " I'm 
sick of South Africa and the fellows who've been to the 
wars ! ' 

Then he said aloud, with sarcasm tingeing his tone — 
^ Who's keeping the tea waiting notu^ Miss Hesketh ? ' 

The girl started, ^nd turned to him with a quick laugh, 
and a flush which showed that his arrow had hit the 
mark. 

^ You're very thoughtful about the tea all of a sudden, 
aren't you, Mr. Clavering ? ' she said archly. ^ But,' with 
a change to gravity again, ^ this is serious news for poor 
Rose, isn't it ? She always said he would come back some 
day.' 

^Yes, to begin with. But, lately, she's said to me, 
more than once, that she thought he must be dead. I 
shouldn't wonder if this news is a relief. Who could go on 
crying for ever for a fellow like Frank ? She can nuirry 
again now, if she wants to, at any rate.' 

The girl stamped her foot, crushing the daisies under it 
with remorseless vehemence. 

* Gilbert ! ' she cried in a low voice, which, notwith- 
standing its careful modulation, had in it the concentrated 
essence of intense indignation : ' How can you say such 
things ? I hate you when you do ! ' 

She turned her back upon him in her wrath, and walked 
quickly across the lawn in the direction of the limes, her 
white nansook gown brushing the daisies with angry 
emphasis behind her. 

Gilbert Clavering watched them lower their heads, and 
raise them again with cheerful alertness when the stormy 
white skirt had passed. 

^ They're none the worse ! ' he muttered, his square 
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upper lip lifting its left corner in a crooked smile. * They'd 
as lief have her foot on their necks as be passed by on the 
other side, I do believe ! And so would I. Better her 
hate than her indifiference — if hate it is. But what's a 
girl's hate ? If she treats me no worse than she does the 
daisies I don't much mind. I'll win her yet. Now for 
the tea!' 
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CHAPTER III 



THE MESSAGE OF DEATH 



Judas. A herald speaks his errand, 

With forehead unabashed. Thou art a spy. 

Longfellow : fiidas Maccabaus, 

It was six o'clock before the lawn at Hatherlea Rectory 
was finally cleared of its guests, leaving Canon and Lady 
Margaret Hesketh alone with their daughter. Evelyn had 
not been able to leave with her friend Mrs. Clavering, after 
all. For the latter had been offered a vacant seat in a carriage 
which was passing the Hall gates, and the girl had been 
compelled to put ofif her communication till she was able 
to follow. 

* Well, that^s well over ! * said Lady Margaret, the 
stately-looking but portionless daughter of the Earl of 
Ballyhalbert, in the peerage of Ireland, with whom the 
Canon had replaced the other ^ penniless lass wi' a lang 
pedigree,' who had been the first Mrs. Hesketh. And, 
though she brought him nothing but prestige, he thought 
himself lucky, and was mightily proud of his partner, 
who, in truth, made an admirable Canoness. For, as the 
Canon justly remarked to a familiar friend who had 
lamented her want of a portion — *A man can't have 
everything ; and if Lady Margaret has not the advantage 
of money she is equally free from certain disadvantages 
with which the majority of her countrywomen are in- 
cumbered. I need not say that I allude to Catholicism, 
and that Celtic levity which would have unfitted her 
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almost as seriously for the important position she has to 
fill as the wife of — er, a dignitary of the Anglican Church/ 
And the Canon said sooth. For the Canoness was a 
Protestant of a type even more protesting than his own ; 
andy as for the genial humour of her nation, which, like 
a cork life-belt, keeps its possessor's head above water in 
the worst of trouble's floods, she was as innocent of it as 
a cow. In body, soul, and spirit. Lady Margaret Hesketh 
was as solid as the heaviest ecclesiastic could desire. She 
balanced the Canon admirably. What more, then, need be 
said ? 

Having so described the Canoness, the Canon may be 
quickly dismissed. For he was the admirable makeweight 
of his admirable wife — as solid, as serious, and nearly as 
stately as herself. If he was a trifle less stately, by reason 
of his less aristocratic blood, he was, to balance the want, 
handsomer than his mate. Indeed, he was the very picture 
of an evangelical ecclesiastic, with the most beautiful of 
white beards, the rosiest of complexions ; and eyes, mouth, 
and nose which were obviously designed to be in harmony 
with that throne in some stately cathedral which his 
admirers declared he was destined to fill. He had, more- 
over, the most benevolent of expressions and the blandest of 
voices, so much so that the intolerance which he displayed 
towards those who di£fered from him in ^ views,' and the 
acidity of his remarks concerning them, were apt to fall 
upon strangers with quite a shock, like the unexpected 
taste of vinegar in melted butter. 

The vinegar, however, was, it may be noted, generally 
kept for a third person's consumption. When the Canon 
addressed his antagonist direct the butter predominated. It 
was not till afterwards that the man who ventured to di£fer 
with him discovered the acid flavour of the remarks which 
had seemed so smooth. 
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^ And I am sure aU has gone off admirably^ my love/ 
said the Canon, in answer to his wife's remark. ^You 
alwajrs do these things so perfectly. We had quite a good 
attendance, moreover — all the neighbouring clergy there, I 
think, but that fellow Allison. He had the impudence to 
tell me that, as it was St. Peter's Day, the services at his 
church would prevent his attendance 1 Now what do you 
think of that i — and I his Rural Dean ! These Ritualists 
are beyond everything. But I mean to stamp out the 
vermin within my jurisdiction before they spread further. 
Allison is the only culprit at present. I must treat him 
as I do the slugs who destroy my tender plants — so ! ' 
The Canon set the heal of his shining boot viciously 
upon a poor specimen of the hated tribe, which was cross- 
ing the garden-walk with slow and slimy motion, and put 
an end to its earthly pilgrimage. 

* Oh, father, how can you ! * cried Evelyn. * I hate to 
see anything killed— even a slug ! * 

* Your father is right,' said the Canoness severely. * It 
is painful for him, I know, to hurt any living creature. 
But a horticulturist must think first of his flowers, 
and a shepherd of his flock. Slugs in the garden and 
wolves in the fold are not to be tolerated — no, not for 
an hour I But that reminds me — who was that man 
who called, a while ago ? He was rather a fine-looking 
fellow.' 

Whether it were the slugs or the wolves that reminded 
Lady Margaret of the * fine-looking fellow,' she did not 
say ; nor did her step-daughter ask her, though her red lips 
trembled with amusement as she mentally asked herself. 
The next moment, however, she had remembered Mrs. 
Clavering, and the smile died suddenly. 

* That reminds me^* she answered quickly, ^ I ought 
to go at once to the Hall. Rose Clavering's husband has 
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been killed in South Africa. That was a inend of his who 
brought the news.' 

* Indeed ? ' returned the Canon severely. * Then I hope 
he died repentant.' 

^ It's as well that he is dead, anyhow,' answered the 
Canoness. ^ He was a disgrace to the family.' 

Evelyn's face flushed. Her lips moved as though she 
were going to make an indignant protest. But she only 
said gravely : 

^ He's dead, at any rate. I must go and break it to poor 
Rose.* 

* Yes. Go, my dear,' said her father blandly. * And if 
you find that spiritual consolation is required, I will come 
and pour in the oil and wine. But I am of opinion that 
your news will cause no fresh wound. Frank Clavering did 
his best to kill his wife while he was alive. Come, my love.' 
He put his arm within the satin-sheathed member of his 
stately spouse, and drew her towards the house, while his 
daughter, looking but little like the messenger of death in 
her gala green and white, crossed the bridge over the Tyne 
on her painful errand. 

The sun, a little lower in the sky than it had been 
when Meredith had crossed the high stone arch, still shone 
upon the river as brilliantly as ever, turning the water into 
rippling quicksilver. The swallows still hawked at the 
multitude of insects which skimmed the surface on gauzy 
wings, recking little, silly things, that their dance was 
doubly a Dance of Death between the birds above and the 
fishes beneath. 

Upon the bank, an angler was carrying the war 
into the enemies* camp by causing a fly to catch a fish, 
his long rod and solid figure reflected, as in a looking- 
glass, by the clear brown water of the pool over which 
he bent. 
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On the opposite shore a group of cattle stood knee- 
deep in the flowing stream^ which sang and chattered 
among the stones that here intruded upon its course. 
Others were grazing in the rich flat pastures between 
the river and the hills, rising, not hr distant, in soft gra- 
dations of blue and purple till their foreheads rested against 
the stainless sky. 

The blue smoke of the supper fires curled upwards in 
airy spirals from every chimney in the quaint grey and 
white town, while the fuU-foliaged trees which backed it 
looked like soft green pillows ready for it to fall asleep 
upon when supper should be ended, and night should have 
&llen like a curtain between heaven and earth. The 
rooks were coming home to the tall elms that screened 
the Hall, as Evelyn neared the wyvern-crested gate- 
way leading into the park. They looked like a shower 
of jet black feathers, fluttering hither and thither against 
the sky, which held the light like a topaz, and would 
continue to hold it till the sun should have set and risen 
again. 

* CaW'<aw^aw ! Caw-caw ! * The clangour of bird- 
voices, hardly sweet, yet soothing nevertheless, seemed not a 
jot out of harmony with the peace which was the key-note of 
Hatherlea Bridge on this midsummer's evening when Evelyn 
Hesketh carried her message of death to the old grey hall. 

Claude Meredith, seated in the parlour window of the 
Clavering Arms, watched the white-gowned figure as it 
crossed the bridge, till it vanished from sight between the 
stone pillars of the Hall gates. Then, before his mind's 
eye, there arose another figure and another scene, both in 
such violent contrast with those he actually beheld, as to 
cause him to catch his breath and shiver, as the superstitious 
say a man does when someone is walking over the site of 
his future grave. 
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^ Good God ! ' he said to himself, ^ I wish I could get 
poor Calvert's &ce and that battle-field out of my mind ! 
They're like Banquo's bloody ghost, they're always coming 
between me and pleasant things. Even this quiet scene 
and that girl's sweet face don't succeed in laying them. 
No wonder, though, since this was the poor chap's home. 
I wish I were through that interview with his widow ! 
It'll be plaguey awkward, as well as painful. Never was 
executor in a more imcomfortable position. By Jove, 
but that's a fine girl ! How her eyes shone when she 
spoke of the fighting and of poor Calvert's death ! But, 
I mustn't forget — it's Clavering, not Calvert. So that 
was Cousin Gilbert ? Well, I don't much wonder my 
poor mate disliked him — a sour-looking beggar, if ever 
there was one ! ' 

He lighted a fresh cigar, and smoked it leisurely, with 
his feet outstretched on one of Mr. Ridley's shiny horse- 
hair chairs, while he waited for a summons to the Hall. 
His full blue eyes watched sleepily the swallows' flight, 
and his handsome, rather sensuous features were expressive 
of perfect repose, while the fragrant smoke curled upward 
to the grimy ceiling of the inn parlour. Yet, every now 
and then, had anyone watched him closely, they might 
have noticed a little quiver of the well-cut nostrils, and a 
sudden twitch of the shapely lips, which showed that, 
serene though the general complexion of the smoker's 
meditations might be, they were not entirely imchequered. 
The shrewd observer might have hazarded a guess that the 
man was smoking to keep nervousness at bay. Nor would 
he have been mistaken. 

When, after the lapse of half an hour, there came a 
sharp rap at the door, followed by the entrance of the 
landlord with a note, Claude Meredith started violently ; 
then, to cover his start, said nonchalantly, as he took the 
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note : ^ You've a heavy hand, landlord ; you'd make an 
excellent performer on the big dnun. But there— -I think 
I must have dropped asleep I ' 

He looked at the note, got up, flung the end of his 
cigar out of the window, and, with his hands in his pockets, 
strolled towards the Hall. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HIS DISCONSOLATE WIDOW 

Passions are likened best to floods and streams, 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb. 

Sir W. Ralbigh. 

Despite his not unnatural nervousness^ Claude Meredith's 
eyes roved about with no lack of interest, as he went up 
the drive between the double rows of tall, rook-haunted 
elms, which led to the home of his dead friend. 

The fine trees, the terraced garden, with its stone 
balustrades and clipped yews, and, lastly, the old grey 
Elizabethan house — ^all satisfied his sense of beauty, and 
that almost superstitious reverence for what is ancient which 
is, often, almost stronger in Colonials than in the sons of the 
Mother Country herself. 

The golden glow of the summer's evening seemed to 
surround the place as with a halo, idealising every beauty 
and softening each decay. Yet, though Claude noted the 
former with admiration, he was not unobservant of the 
latter, and caught himself regravelling the drive, pruning 
the thickets of rhododendrons which flourished too luxuri- 
antly under the elms, and lopping the redundant branches 
of the trees so as to let in more air, with the instinct of a 
man who has managed land in his day. 

^ It's a grand old place,' he thought. ' I wonder poor 
Calvert could leave it. Racing and gambling, he said. 
Who would have thought that steady-going fellow had 
been up to such larks ! People with such possessions as this 
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shouldn*t risk them by any such foolery ; it plays the very 
devil with property. But Tin a nice one to talk, ain't I i 
A rolling-stone like me — ^rancher, Cape policeman, stocks- 
man, miner, soldier, and, now, executor to a will ! I 
wonder what I shall be at the finish ? By Jove, if I had a 
place like this, and — and a wife and kid, like Calvert, I'd 
settle for good and all. No more rolling for me. Poor old 
Calvert ! Was it the wife that unsettled him i I wonder 
what she's like ? Well, here goes ! ' 

He raised his hand and pulled the long iron bell-handle 
which hung by the open door, his heart beating somewhat 
faster than usual, and his lip twitching occasionally, as he 
waited for the summons to be attended to. 

* I hope to G she won't put awkward questions ! ' he 

thought. ' It'll be the devil of a business to carry out 
that poor chap's last wishes ; they're so deuced queer. I'd 
almost rather face hysterics than questions, though I hate 
to see a woman cry. My goodness, what a fine old hall ! 
I never saw anything like it out of a picture. What it is 
to be a landed proprietor in the old country ! ' 

From where he stood, Claude Meredith could, by 
craning his neck a little, catch a glimpse of a beautiful dim 
interior, with a black-oak staircase leading up and up into a 
faintly glorified atmosphere caused by the sunset glow 
streaming through stained-glass windows, rich with armorial 
bearings. But he had not to crane very long, for he had 
got no more than a glimpse before a grey-headed old man- 
servant, whose very appearance was a reproof to vulgar 
curiosity, admitted the visitor to a full and unchallenged 
view of the glories at which he had been taking a peep on 
the sly. Meredith followed him gingerly across the polished 
floor of the dim hall, up the shallow steps of the ancient 
staircase and across a landing, which caused the unaccustomed 
colonial as many qualms lest his footsteps should slide on 
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its slippery sur&ce as had the hall itself. He was thankful 
to find the more solid ground of a deerskin doormat safeljr 
under his soles, and to pause to recover his confidence, while 
the well-trained retainer gave a discreet knock, as difierent 
from the noisy tattoo of the landlord of the Clavering Arms 
as is the performance of a skilled drum-major to that of a 
village amateur. 

* Come in ! ' — surely, it was the same mellow voice 
that answered, as he had heard on the lawn of the 
Rectory ? Nor had his ears deceived him, for, the next 
instant, the servant ushered him into a small, tapestry-hung 
ante-room, and Evelyn Hesketh came forward to meet him. 
' She wants to see you at once — ^she couldn't wait till to- 
morrow,' said the low, rich voice ; and Meredith at once 
noticed the vibration in it which told that the speaker was 
deeply moved, though her manner was quiet enough. 

^ But be as little harrowing as you can, won't you ? ' 
she went on, raising her frank eyes to his face. * She's 
been so upset by the news. She'll not be able to bear much 
more — to-night, at any rate.' 

Meredith nodded silently. He had no reply ready, and, 
even if he had, Evelyn's swift turning away towards the 
further door would hardly have left him time for words. 

He followed her silently across the thick carpet, which 
deadened the sound of their footsteps, and into another 
room. 

It was a cheerful little apartment, furnished in modern 
style, with comfortable cushioned chairs, pretty cabinets and 
lots of little tables, on which lay scattered scores of curios 
and nicknacks of every sort. A round-turreted alcove 
filled the whole of one side, and through this streamed a 
flood of ruby light from the red ball of the setting sun, 
now sinking behind the trees. Indeed, the whole room, 
as Meredith noticed, had a rose-coloured complexion — 
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carpet, curtains, chintzes, all joining in a general blush. 
There was a bowl of roses on the largest table, and the scent 
of roses filled the air with almost oppressive fragnuice. 

At the further end of this rosy bower, herself the only 
object in the room that did not share in the prevailing 
tint, a woman lay prostrate upon the sofii. She was 
dressed in black, and her head was turned so that only 
the outline of one pale cheek was visible, as Meredith, 
looking almost as awkward as he felt, followed his guide into 
the dainty boudoir. A tiny figure it was, almost fragile in 
its proportions, so much so that, despite the black gown, 
you could not look at it without thinking of Dresden china. 

At the slight sound made by the opening of the door 
the little woman sat up, pushed aside the silky brown hair 
which had &Ilen over her brow, with the gesture of a pettish 
child, and turned towards him a face of such transparent 
whiteness, and so delicately featured as to strengthen the 
Dresden impression in Meredith's masculine mind. 

^Good heavens, she looks as though a touch would 
smash her to atoms ! Whatever shall I do with her ? ' he 
thought, as she fixed him with a pair of velvet-brown eyes, 
swimming with tears, that seemed to reproach him with 
nameless cruelties. 

* Poor little thing ! * was the big colonist's next com- 
ment, as he watched the trembling of the rose-red lips, 
whose vivid colour showed in such contrast to the sur- 
rounding pallor as to be almost startling in its efiect — * how 
could her husband have gone and left her ? I should never 
have thought it of Calvert — never.' 

The big fellow felt his heart fill with pity, and a sort of 
vicarious remorse ; and he moved forward, as though tread- 
ing on egg-shells, and took the chair beside the sofa to which 
Evelyn motioned him, and the fragile little hand which 
the widow extended towards him. He held it for a minute 
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between his great brown palms, and then dropped it, as 
though afraid he might crush it before he knew. 

^Tell me about him/ breathed, rather than said, the 
little woman, and two tears fell from the brown eyes upon 
Meredith's hands, to his intense embarrassment. He did not 
know what to do with them. To wipe them away or shake 
them off would have seemed rude and brutal. So he stared 
at them in almost ludicrous dismay, and grew so hot all over 
that it seemed to him as though they were burning him 
to the bone. 

A sudden little soimd, smothered as soon as uttered, made 
him look up to where, a moment before, Evelyn Hesketh 
had been standing on the other side of the couch. But the 
girl had turned away, and was looking out of the window, as 
though to leave him, in a measure, alone with Mrs. Clavering. 

Had not the idea seemed, under the circumstances, 
utterly impossible, Meredith could have sworn that she had 
smothered a laugh. But of course he was mistaken. 

' Did he — did he suffer much, do you think ? ' went on 
the plaintive voice. And Meredith, torn asunder by the fear 
of disobeying orders and ^ harrowing ' the poor little widow^ 
and a wish to gratify the appeal in those wistful eyes, 
floundered awkwardly over his reply. 

* Now, if you would rather be spared, Mrs. Mrs. 

Clavering,' he said with hesitation. * 1 am sure neither my 
poor firiend nor I would wish to pain you.* 

^ Does a wound like that hurt ? ' 

* Well, yes, I suppose it does — a little, you know,* added 
Meredith, as he raised his eyes and caught Evelyn's 
reproachful look. For the little widow had let her head fall 
back upon the cushions and looked ready to faint. 

But, when Evelyn had bent over her with smelling- 
salts and entreaties that she would wait for further details 
till next morning, Mrs. Clavering sat up again with an 
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expression of as Spartan determination as her delicate features 
could be made to assume. 

* No, Evie,* she said firmly. * I will hear everything 
now — mxvj I tell you. Do you think I could sleep if I 
did not know all that is to be known about my poor, poor 
Frank ? Go on, please, Mr. Meredith. You were with 
him to the last, were you not ? Did he seem to die happy P' 

Meredith looked still more uncomfortable. 

*Well, upon my word, I can hardly tell you, Mrs. 
Clavering,* he said desperately, * 'Tisn't very likely, is it ? 
on a battlefield, you know, and — and away from his wife 
and — and all that. But, to tell you the truth, I wasn't with 
him till quite the end. At least Fm not sure that he was 
actually dead when I rode away. He insisted on my going, 
you see. It was my only chance.' 

Mrs. Clavering looked up quite sharply, the languor 
suddenly gone from her soft brown eyes. 

* Then you're not sure that he's dead, after all i * 

If it had not seemed to Meredith that she was reproach- 
ing him with his desertion, her tone might have suggested 
a sudden fear. 

* Oh, yes, he's dead, sure enough, more's the pity ! ' he 
answered hastily. ^ Do you think I would have left him if 
I'd thought there was the slightest hope? I'm not such 
a brute as that comes to. If he wasn't quite dead at the 
moment, he was at the last gasp— quite unconscious, you 
know ; that's what I meant. I could have done him no 
good by staying ; and it was touch and go for me. I was 
badly hit myself.' 

He glanced at his wounded arm. 

But Mrs. Clavering took no notice. She had sunk back 
on her cushions again with a long sigh. 

* Then you think I may order my widow's mourning ? ' 
she murmured plaintively. ^ My poor husband is really 
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dead ? There can be no doubt about it ? It's so awkward, you 
see, to wear the weeds,* she added apologetically, * and then 
to find, like my friend Mrs. Cameron (you know who I 
mean — £vie ?), that there has been a mistake.' 

Meredith felt the thermometer of pity drop several 
d^rees. The words struck him as heartless. 

* You may order your mourning as soon as you like,' 
he answered bluntly, his embarrassment suddenly vanishing. 
* There can be no doubt as to your husband's death ; for I 
took the precaution to make inquiries as soon as I was out 
of hospital. So you can set your mind at ease.' 

But, no sooner were the words out of Meredith's mouth 
than he repented of their brutality, for the poor little widow 
burst into tears. 

* Oh, Frank, Frank ! ' she sobbed ; * poor Frank ! To 
think that I shall see you no more ! You're like the rest 
of them,' she went on, turning on Meredith with a gust of 
pettishness. ^ Because he was — not quite all he should be, 
and left me alone with the boy, people think I don't care. 
But I doyl do\ There's nobody understands me— nobody 
but Evie, and she's a girl, and doesn't know what love is. 
If it wasn't for little Bertie, I think my heart would have 
broken long ago ! Did he leave no message or — anything 
for me and his little son ? Surely, there must have been 
something i ' 

She sat up, with the same pathetic gesture of pushing 
back her hair which had so deeply touched her visitor 
before. But, this time, somehow, he felt it less, though his 
heart was still reproaching him. 

* Forgive me, Mrs. Clavering,' he said gently. * We 
coloniak are apt to be a bit rough ; we're not much used 
to ladies. If I've done my errand awkwardly and pained 
you more than I need, I'm very sorry. A message ? Well, 
he spoke of you and his son— with his last breath, as I may 
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say ; and bade me see after you, and — and all that. I'm a 
sort of guardian to the boy — informally, that is/ 

*Then he left no will ? * 

There was again a sharpness in the inquiry which, but 
for the embarrassing nature of the question, would still 
further have cooled the listener. As it was he was too 
much occupied in choosing the words of his answer to have 
any attention to spare. He fidgetted with one of his large 
gold sleeve-links, unfastening and fostening it again before 
he said : 

* There was nothing formal, Mrs. Clavering. My poor 
friend was like many another man ; he put those things off 
till it was too late. But he confided his wishes to me— we 
were great chums, you see — knowing that I would do my 
best to carry them out.* 

* And that was all ? He left only wishes ? Poor Frank, 
I might have known that he would die in poverty ! * 

It was what the lawyers call ^ a leading question,' and 
sufficiently embarrassing to Meredith. But, being indirect, 
he did the best he could under the circumstances, and gave 
it no direct answer. 

' Poor old chap ! ' he said evasively, * he was like mjrself 
and most colonials, a working-man.' 

But the evasion was not sufficient for the little woman. 
With all her affectation and fragility she was no fool, as 
Meredith found to his cost. 

* You will excuse me, Mr. Meredith,' she said firmly, 
though she put her hand to her forehead as though she 
were suffering acutely, so that, again, the colonial felt a 
brute. *It is very painful for me to think of anything, 
just now, beyond my crushing sorrow. But I have my 
poor little boy to consider ; and — ^and we are very poor. It 
has been a hard struggle to bring him up, encumbered with 
debts as his father left us. Bertie is his Other's heir. Is 
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there absolutely no money to come to him beyond the 
entailed estates ? ' 

She had effectually pinned her victim, this time. He 
could no longer beg the question. Nor, since it was put by 
a mother on behalf of her son, could Meredith find fault 
with the questioner. 

He pulled himself together and answered, according to 
previous rehearsal, with apparent frankness : 

^ I am sorry to say my poor mate could leave nothing 
either to you or to his son — nothing, that is, that is available 
at present. There is a small sum in the Cape Town bank 
which he directed me to use for the boy's schooling ; and 
there are, I believe, some investments, which may yield 
something, some day. At present, I fear, you will gain 
nothing by his death, except — if you will allow me to say 
it — z friend. I was very fond of poor Calv — of your 
husband, I mean/ 

The man's deep voice trembled with real feeling, and 
he held out his hand. 

The widow took it with a sigh ; and, again, he felt the 
small soft palm, like egg-shell china, lie in his own, and did 
not dare to press it. 

*You are very good, Mr. Meredith,' she said. *I 
assure you we shall be glad of a friend — poor little Bertie 
and I. We are terribly alone in the world, though people 
are not unkind. You must let us see a great deal of you. 
There will be many things to settle, you know, as you are 
guardian to my son — informal though the appointment may 
be. You are staying at the inn ? It can't be very comfort- 
able. You must stay here — ^as my husband's friend. Well, 
we will make arrangements later. I can think of nothing 
properly to-night. Thank you so much for coming ! ' 

She lifted her small hce to him with a smile so wan and 
so pathetic, that Meredith's ms^uline heart was melted 
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I 
with pitjr. The widow had won him over to her side, for I 

the time, at least, in spite of the momentary danger. When I 

he left the room with Evelyn, he was an ardent partisan. 

* Poor thing 1 ' he said, with real sympathy in his voice — 
which was big like the rest of him — ' it*s very hard upon her.* 

^ Isn't it i ' was the hearty answer ; and Evelyn looked 
at him with gratitude in her eyes. * I'm so glad you are 
properly sorry for her. She feels it dreadfully, I know, 
though people will not allow she can care for her husband. 
They didn't always just hit it oflFwhen he was here, I 
believe, and his conduct in leaving her was horrid. But 
I'm sure she was fond of him, all the same.' 

* You knew him f ' 

* I only saw him once. We did not come to live here 
till after he left England. But, of course, I've heard plenty. 
The story is not to his credit, and you cannot wonder that 
I take the wife's side ; she's my friend.' 

* And her husband was mine,' answered Meredith, with 
a smile at the girl's reason for the faith which was in her. 
* He and I were together for nearly two years, and a nicer, 
quieter fellow never breathed. I cannot think that he can 
have been so much to blame as you think. It seems cruel 
conduct to leave that poor little wife. But there must have 
been some reason we don't know of to account for it.' 

* People say there was a forgery,' said Evelyn, sinking 
her voice as she spoke. * But, if he did anything of that 
sort, it never quite came out. It was hushed up after 
he disappeared — for his wife's sake, perhaps, and the poor 
little boy's.' 

Meredith started slightly. 

^ Ah ! ' he said. Then, after a pause, * Yes ; that would 
account for it.' 

Evelyn looked at him. The words were uttered under 
his breath, as if he were speaking to himself rather than to 
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her^ and the man's rather full blue eyes were fixed, as though 
in thought, on something which was certainly not his present 
companion. 

* Account for what ? — ^For his leaving her ? ' she asked, 
with a puzzled wrinkle between her brows. 

He started again at the sound of her voice, as though he 
had just remembered that she was there. 

* Yes — for that and other things,' he said ; adding hastily : 
^ Are you going home now ? May I see you back to the 
Rectory ? * 

They were standing at the top of the broad flight of 
stone steps leading firom the house into the park. The 
sun had set by now, and the tree-tops stood dusky against 
the pale gold sky. Under the thick shadow of their lower 
branches the avenue lay almost in darkness. 

Evelyn broke into a little laugh of amusement. 

* Oh, you needn't trouble to see me home ! ' she said. 
*• I'm not a bit afraid. Do you think us cowards, we English 
girls, Mr. Meredith i ' 

* No, I don't,' he retorted, looking at her well-balanced 
figure with honest admiration. ^ You look as though you 
could take care of yourself, at all events. But, still, mayn't 
I ? It's getting late.' 

^Certainly, if you like. But you'll have to wait a 
moment while I say good-bye to Rose.' 

He stuck his hands in his pockets, and leaned against 
the open door. 

* I'm in no hurry,' he said blimtly. 

Evelyn ran lightly upstairs, and opened the door of her 
friend's sitting-room. Mrs. Clavering was sitting upright 
on her sofa, busily twisting up her loosened hair. 

' I've been thinking. Eve,' she said, speaking much more 
briskly as the girl came in, ' we must have him here to- 
morrow, and I'll write a note to Mr. Tinniswood to ask 
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him to come over and interview him. He might find out 
more than I can. Oh, don't be afraid ! I'll have the old 
aunts to stay while this African's here, to plajr propriety. 
You can go to Burnstones and arrange it for me, to-morrow 
morning. What, going already ? ' 

Evelyn had passed an arm round her friend's waist, and 
was bending down for a good-night kiss. There was a 
caressing protection in the manner of the younger woman 
towards the elder, which spoke volumes. Her voice was 
subdued to a tone of tender sympathy. 

^ Yes, I must go,' she said. ' Mr. Meredith is waiting 
for me ; he's going to see me home. Good-night, dear. 
I'm so very, very sorry for you.' 

*I know you are, Evie, darling. Will you drive to 
Hexham with me, to-morrow afternoon, to see about my 
mourning ? It's three months since — since the death, but 
I shouldn't like to be seen without crape, at least, now I'm 
sure he's gone. I can write for the rest to Peter Robin- 
son's. We'll have the close carriage, of course. It'll not 
be like a public appearance.' She added the last words in 
answer to the look of blankness she saw upon her com- 
panion's fiice. 

But the girl's change of countenance had nothing to do 
with the question of close or open carriages. 

* I'll go if you like. Good-night,' she said shortly, and 
went out of the room with a chilly feeling about her heart. 

^ If / had lost a husband I wonder if I should have 
any thoughts to spare for the crape ? ' she reflected, as she 
went down stairs, no longer lightly, but with lingering feet. 
* There are times when Rose upsets all my ideas ; I can't 
make her out at all. But of course she cares ; it's horrid 
of me to doubt it.' 

Evelyn took herself to task for her momentary disloyalty, 
and the tears started to her eyes. To doubt wgs misery to 
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her honest heart. She had always stood up for Mrs. Claver- 
ing, and to find herself wavering, ever so little, seemed 
nothing short of treachery. 

^ Fm a brute ! * she said to herself, with a force which 
should have stood for conviction. ^ Poor little thing, she's 
beside herself with grief, and hardly knows what she's 
talking about, that's the truth.' 

And, with a little gesture of the hand, as though she 
were putting something from her that lurked in the dusk of 
the old oak stair, the girl ran hastily down into the hall. 
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CHAPTER V 

' WHAT SOME MEN CAST AWAY,* ETC. 

An exile through the world, who bade thee roam ? 
None, but I wearied of a happy home.— Abp. Trench. 

She gave a start, for all her boasted courage, as 
Meredith's big figure rose upright from its leaning position 
against the door. She had, momentarily, forgotten that he 
was waiting for her ; and the shadows lurked so thickly in 
the hall that, not till he moved, did she see that he was still 
there. 

But, though Evelyn Hesketh's nerves might sometimes 
play her false, to her infinite disgust, she seldom let their un- 
welcome treachery become apparent to any besides herself. 
Her scorn for girls who shriek was excessive. 

^Tm afraid Tve kept you longer than I meant, Mr. 
Meredith,' she said penitently, as they went, side by side, 
into the park, her white dress shimmering vaguely in the 
twilight beside the invisible grey of her companion. ^ Mrs. 
Clavering had something to arrange with me. Poor little 
thing ! I'm so very sorry for her. It's hard lines, isn't it ? 
that a delicate little creature like that should have to bear 
such a lot of trouble. It hardly seems fair, does it ? If these 
things could fall on strong shoulders — like mine, you know 
— it wouldn't be so bad. But a little, soft, fragile thing like 
Rose, who ought to be shielded from every wind— it does 
seem hard. I could kill her husband when I think of it ! ' 

*The Boers have done that, for you. Miss Hesketh,' 
was the rather bitter answer. * Please don't be too hard 
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upon poor Cal-*-CIavering. If he sinned he's had to pay 
the price.* 

* Forgive me ' — her tone had penitence in it — * I forgot 
he was your friend. One does not like to hear one's friends 
abused, does one i I like you the better for standing up for 
yours, especially as he can't stand up for himself. I forgot, 
for the moment, that he was dead, or I wouldn't have said it.' 

* I know you wouldn't. " De mortuis," et cetera. I 
forget my Latin. But, all the same, I can enter into your 
feelings about his widow. It does seem hard, indeed. I 
needn't say that I'm ready to do all I can for her — if it were 
only for my mate's sake. You believe that, don't you f ' 

Meredith had stood still while he said the words. As 
be turned his face towards her the grave light fell full upon 
it from an opening in the trees, and Evelyn could not 
mistake the earnestness of the expression, any more than the 
emotion which his voice betrayed. 

^Yes, I believe it,' she answered, with an earnestness 
that matched his own ; and she put out her hand impul- 
sively to meet the one he had extended towards her. ' It is 
quite natural, isn't it ? Were not you his friend ? ' 

* And you are hers. So, you see, we are a sort of joint 
guardians to the widow and fatherless ; are we not. Miss 
Hesketh P ' 

He still held her hand while he spoke, as though to 
clinch the compact ; and the girl left it in his without the 
slightest self-consciousness. There was, indeed, a shade of 
humour mingling with the earnestness of his tone which 
freed it from any suspicion of the sentimental. 

* Yes,' she answered, with a quick little laugh, ^ some- 
thing of the sort, I suppose. I'm little Bertie's godmother, 
and, as you are his guardian, we may call ourselves gossips. 
He's the dearest little chap.' 

* At school ? ' 
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* Yes ; but he*s coining back, next month, for the 
holidays. There — don't come any further, Mr. Meredith. 
We're just at the gate — and thercVe no enemies in it, here^ 
you know ! ' 

She laughed, wished him good-night, and was gone, 
almost before he could return the salutation ; her white 
dress vanishing among the bushes of the Rectory garden 
* like a flash-light,' as Meredith put it. 

He would have liked to have lingered a while under the 
bee-haunted lime-trees, that overarched the white gate, 
with this, to him, novel specimen of the human species, a 
home-grown sample of the English girl ; but she gave him 
no opportunity. So, Mr. Ridley's parlour, with its sti£F 
horse-hair furniture and stufiy atmosphere, having no 
attractions for him, he went back to the bridge, lit a fresh 
cigar, and, leaning his arms on the parapet, smoked it 
leisurely, with his eyes, now on the light-filled sky, now on 
the water, which, alone amid the surrounding duskiness, 
reflected the glory, as a pure soul only can catch God's light 
and give it back in this dark world of ours. But as 
Meredith's eyes saw little of either the river or the sky, 
neither were his thoughts occupied by anything more 
transcendental. The surrounding coolness and sweetness 
of this English evening lulled his senses and pleased his sus- 
ceptibilities, so long alternately baked and frozen by the 
extremes of the African climate ; and his meditations, if such 
they could be called, flowed pleasantly on, like the water under 
the bridge. He had a series of fleeting visions, that came 
and went with the smoke-wreaths of his cigar — visions of a 
home like that deserted by his unappreciative fellow- 
colonial, and of a wife — ay, why not a wife, some day, 
when he could better afford her ? For what is a home with- 
out one ? — but not just like poor Calvert's. That Hesketh 
girl, now. What a wife she would make for anyone ! But, 
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then, the Canon and Canoness would want somebody richer 
than himself for their only daughter, he feared. 

* Why is it that some men cast away what others would 
sell their souls to possess ? ' thought Meredith, as he tossed 
the end of his cigar into the river, and wandered back 
to his quarters, with his hands in his pockets and his eyes 
on the dusty road. * What a fool poor Calvert was ! If / 
had been in his shoes, now ' And so on, and so on. 

He did not see how a little pit laddie, who had been 
casting envious eyes at the smoker from his station below 
the bridge, gave a sudden spring into the water after that 
wasted end of his cigar. 

But the boy's endeavours were in vain ; he could not 
capture his desire. For the river bore it away out of reach 
of his eager fingers. 

* Drat it arl ! * cried the urchin, in utter vexation ; 
^ that chap's daft, sure-ly ! Gin Ah wor him Ah wadna 
chuck awa* a good cigar, yon gait ; Ah'd smoke't reet oot. 
But there's nowt sae queer as folks ! ' 
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CHAPTER VI 

WORLDLY AND OTHER WORLDLY 

Mrs. Ford. What's the matter? How now 1 
Mrs. Page. O Mistress Ford ! what have you done ? You're 
shamed, you're overthrown, you're undone for ever. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency in this ? 
Mrs. Ford. I know not which pleases me better. 

Shakespeare : Merry Wives of Windsor. 

* Now, really, Maria ! Well, no one can call me old- 
maidish in my ways, Tm sure. But I have lome sense of 
order and fitness, not to mention decency, and I draw the 
line at that^ 

The demonstrative, applied by the energetic pointing of 
a finger, denoted a singular stratification of dress ; what 
should have been an invisible layer appearing above the 
visible. The demonstrator, a trimly-attired little lady, with 
but little appearance of age about her, though, in point of 
fact, she was a good way on in the sixties, held up a pair of 
delicate hands in dismay, and then dropped them again in 
despair at the answer from the demonstrated. 

^ Well, Teresa, and if I have made a slight mistake in 
my hurry, does it matter so very much ? There's nobody 
here but you and I ; and I can easily put it right, after 
breakfast, without anyone being the wiser. I didn't like to 
keep you waiting — you're particular about that, you know, 
as well as other things — so when I found I'd dressed without 
my F. P., I just slipped it over the rest, for the time. I 
was afraid to be without it, you see, though the weather 
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is fairly warm, and there wasn't time to take ofi my gown 
— I thought I had got it under my apron/ 

*But you haven't. Yes, I see, Maria; you really 
are incorrigible. And here's someone coming — I heard the 
garden gate click. Do go into the other room and make 
yourself decent. If it should be a man ! Oh, do be quick, 
and don't stand staring at yourself like that, as though 
you'd turned to a pillar of salt — or something.' 

The little dark woman stamped her foot, opened the 
door of the adjoining room, and almost pushed her sister 
into it. 

And Miss Williamson went humbly ; for she was 
unusually conscious of having been guilty of an enormity. 
Her large fair face, under its rather untidy thatch of rapidly 
bleaching fair hair, was flushed, and her pale blue eyes, which 
usually looked absent from every-day concerns, had the 
startled expression of a person who has been rudely frightened 
back into a too vivid consciousness of the present. As a 
rule, though Miss Teresa was the active partner in the 
little establishment at Burnstones, Miss Williamson was 
quite aware of her birthright, and could maintain the 
position of seniority with sufficient dignity whenever she 
thought fit to assert herself. But self-assertion in such a 
garb as she then figured in was, as even she was forced to 
allow, quite impossible. So she effiiced herself meekly till 
her error should be corrected, leaving her sister to receive 
the visitor. This was nobody more important than Evie 
Hesketh. ' Though it might have been, for all you knew,' 
as Miss Teresa afterwards told her repentant sister. They 
were earlier people at the Rectory than they were at 
Burnstones, on the principle — according to canon law — 
always strictly enforced — that * A clergyman should set the 
copy^heads for all his parishioners to imitate ' ; and, though 
the Hesketh breakfast had been over half an hour ago, the 

B3 
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Williamson meal was but just beginning. For, in this 
matter, at least, Burnstones was less servilely imitative 
than, perhaps, the Canon would have approved of. 

^ We're not quite such busy people as you are, my 
dear,' Miss Teresa remarked pleasantly, as her visitor came 
in. ' So why should we begin the day too soon ? If we 
breakfasted at eight, as you do, I, at least, should be 
yawning my head off before early dinner-time. And as for 
Maria, she stays out so late with those classes and meetings 
of hers that she's always tired in the morning. Now sit 
down and have a cup of coffee with us, do. I hate to see 
people sitting out while I'm keeping the ball going — always 
did. What a pretty frock you've got on, my dear ! Only 
blue linen, and made at home ? Well, never mind. It's 
sweetly pretty ; and blue is certainly your colour. You 
look like a bluebell nodding in the breeze — ^you do indeed. 
No, don't shake your head, my dear, it only helps to carry 
out the likeness.' 

* Come now, Miss Teresa,' answered the girl, laughingly 
taking the coffee-cup from the hand of her feminine 
admirer. * You're mocking at me. I, a bluebell — I, with 
my square figure, and yellow hair and eyes, to be likened 
to such a fragile bit of elegance as that ! A dandelion 
would be more like it.' 

' And a very handsome flower, too, Evie, my dear. 
But you're in blue, not yellow, you see, so that won't do. 
But enough of such follies. You've come on business, I 
see it in your eyes. Come, out with it.* 

* Yes, I've brought you Oh, good morning. Miss 

Williamson, how do you do ? I've brought you news and 
an invitation. You may have heard the first, for it came 
yesterday, just as the missionary party was breaking up. A 
friend of Mr. Covering's has come home from South Africa. 
He — Rose's husband, I mean — has been killed in the war.' 
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^ You don't say so ! ' exclaimed the sisters in a breath, 
like people in a chorus, with an effect of unanimity only 
to be produced by long and constant practice. 

But the unison between Maria and Teresa Williamson 
was confined to such common exclamations as these. They 
avoided monotony by striking a different note, directly after 
the common chord. 

' Maybe, on the whole, it's all for the best,' said Miss 
Teresa, rather sharply. *A woman is better without a 
husband, as / think, if he's neither useful nor ornamental 
to her. Rose will be better off as a widow than married 
to a man who's lived thousands of miles away from her 
these many years back. It must be as bad as a comet with 
a tail — the half of it out of sight before the other half 
comes into view. Fancy never knowing whether your 
partner is alive or dead ! I'd a deal rather never be married 
at all than have a husband like that.' 

* Teresa ! Oh, my dear, how can you say such things ! ' 
cried the other sister in a shocked voice, and the tears 
sprang into her soft blue eyes. * Poor Rose, poor thing ! 
Does she feel it very terribly, Evie, my love ? Ah, my 
dear, we unmarried women can never know how bad it 
feels to lose a husband ! ' 

Teresa laughed a little bit tartly. It was said of her in 
Hatherlea that she had had what is called ^ a disappointment ' 
in her younger days. 

*Well, that's true enough, Maria,' she said, * we're 
spared that affliction, at any rate, and a good thing too ! 
When I think of what poor Rose has had to put up with, 
I'm inclined to thank my stars that I've kept single. 
Marriage, in nine cases out of ten, is most certainly a failure, 
whatever folks may say.' 

^ And yet, I think, there is a great deal to be said for 
it, Teresa ; and that, considering the way in which it is 
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spoken of in Scripture, you are wrong to run it down/ 
answered Miss Williamson with mild reproof. ^ Don't 
heed what she says, Evie dear, for she doesn't mean it. 
I mjrself believe that every woman would be married if she 
could.' 

* Oh, fie, Maria I ' exclaimed the younger sister with a 
colour in her cheeks that might have been a blush. ^ You 
asked me, just now, how could I say such things ? And 
that's what I should like to ask you. It's quite unmaidenly, 
the way you speak, especially before a young girl like Evie 
Hesketh. Every woman would marry if she could, indeed ! 
Well, I, for one, wouldtCt. And, as for you, you've as 
good as told us that you never got the chance. I'd have 
kept that to myself, anyhow, if I'd been you.' 

Into the elder sister's faded cheek there, also, crept a 
feint pink colour, which made her, for the moment, look far 
younger than her years. But, instead of answering, she got 
up and began to feed the birds outside the window with 
the crumbs upon her plate, an attention accepted by several 
of her particidar friends among them, summer though it was. 

^ And, all this time, I've never given you Rose's invita- 
tion,' said Evie Hesketh, rising, also, from her chair, ^and 
now it's time to go. She wants you to stay at the Hall for 
a few days, while Mr. Meredith is there. Will you ? ' 

' Of course we will, if poor Rose wishes it,' answered 
Miss Williamson, tossing her last crumbs to a very fat robin 
with the most vivid of scarlet waistcoats. 

* Of course we will, if ' began Miss Teresa simul- 
taneously. But there she stopped, and branched off upon 
a course of independent speech. ' You take things too 
much for granted, Maria,' she said. * We'll do what we 
can to accommodate Rose, I'm sure. But there's dress 
to be thought of. We can't go in colours, of course. My 
best black silk will want altering, if I'm not to look like 
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last year's feshion-books. And, as for yours — why, didn't 
you have it cut into a petticoat a year ago i You said you 
would, and I'm sure if you didn't you could never appear 
in it again.' 

* And why not, Teresa ? I'm sure, with a little fresh 
lace, it'll do very well — and so will yours. I'm glad now I 
didn't make mine into a petticoat. As long as we're in 
black it's all that's necessary. Poor Rose's trouble should 
come before the fashions ; and if she wants our company, 
we couldn't refuse her what comfort we can bring.' 

* There you go, Maria I No more thought for appear- 
ances than a parrot in the moult ! Why you will have that 
bird in here in such a disreputable condition, I can't think 
— unless it's to keep you in countenance ; for your clothes 
always look as loose as Polly's feathers, don't they, Evie ? 
Oh, well, if we must go we must. But not till we've had 
the dressmaker in to furbish us up a bit. Will you call at 
Nancy Kirsop's and tell her to come in, Evie ? It's on 
your way to the Hall, you know. And you can tell Rose 
we'll come to-morrow afternoon — not a moment sooner ; 
it'll take us all our time to be ready by then. What are 
you muttering about, Maria ? — the lilies of the field ? A 

pretty lily you looked, just now, with that red flan 

Well, we won't say what. But I only wish you would 
consider these things a little more. The lilies are always 
well dressed.' 

Miss Teresa drew up her own well-trimmed little 
figure, gave a touch to the lace at her throat, and rose to 
ring the bell. 

Miss Williamson gave a little sigh, and swallowed down 
the remains of her coiFee with haste, lest the maid should 
come in and find her still at her break&st. As she did so, 
an ominous crack bespoke some damage to the inner 
machinery of her decidedly ' unconsidered ' array. She 
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started nervously, and turned her head to see if hei sister 
had caught the sound. Miss Teresa pricked up her ears. 

' What was that ? ' she asked sharply. ' Has Jane been 
spilling the matches? No, don't get up, Maria. For 
goodness sake, sit still ! We'll look presently. Good-bye, 
Evie, my dear. Don't forget the dressmaker.' 

The little lady shut the door after the visitor ; and then, 
coming back to her sister, said in an awful tone : 

* It's a mercy you have me to look after you, Maria, or 
you'd be the talk of the whole village ! There, hold on to 
your skirts as you go upstairs or you'll be shedding that 
F.P. by the way. You really are a trial.' 

Again the little lady shut the door, decidedly sharply, 
this time, behind the departing figure, and sat down at her 
davenport to do her accounts. But her thoughts seemed to 
wander, for she stopped adding, presently, and sat, biting the 
top of her pen. 

^ She's just too good to live in this troublesome world, 
poor dear, and that's the truth ! ' said Miss Teresa half- 
aloud. * But it wouldn't do to tell her that, or she'd take 
even less trouble than she does to keep straight with it, I 
fear. Still, if religion and good works must always be 
dressed as they are in the person of Maria, preserve me from 
religion and good works ! ' 

And ' the worldly Miss Williamson/ as she was popularly 
known in Hatherlea, in contradistinction to her 'other- 
worldly' sister, turned her attention, once more, to the 
butcher's and baker's bills. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE PROTECTION OF THE LAW 

Tis Signor Vottore, the advocate ; 
I know him by his knock. 

BknJonson: The Fox. 

Mrs. Clavering, looking 'a widow indeed' in deep 
crape trimmings and the regulation cap, collar, and cufis, 
sat in her rose-tinted boudoir in consultation with her 
lawyer. 

Mr. Tinniswood had none of the red-tape-and-parch- 
ment appearance about him which is usually considered as 
belonging to the typical man of law. 

He was, to begin with, decidedly young, hardly more 
than thirty, as people said ; whereas, the family lawyer of 
novels and plays must never be under fifty. He was, more- 
over, good-looking, in the black and rosy style of binding 
which seldom graces a legal volume. You might, to pur- 
sue the metaphor, have called him a quarto idition de luxe ; 
for his neat figure was neither too large nor too small, was 
kept with the most scrupulous care, and got up regardless 
of cost. His clothes were of the finest and most glossy of 
cloths, &shionably cut and perfectly fitting. His linen 
was always snowy, and his ties most correct. He wore a 
diamond breast-pin of almost too exquisite a pattern, gold 
studs, and a handsome signet-ring on his white and well- 
cared-for hand. Altogether, he was, as some of his clients 
were wont to say, ' an ornament to his profession.' 

* Well, my dear lady,' he was saying to Mrs. Clavering, 
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as he balanced an ivory paper-cutter on his trim fore-finger, 
' I have done my best, but I can make no more of it than 
you have done already. Indeed, I could hardly press him 
further, as he seemed inclined to resent my questions. It 
seems to be all right, and one cannot go throwing doubts upon 
a gentleman's word. But I wish there'd been something to 
show — even a scrap of paper in your late husband's hand- 
writing. The law doesn't like to take such things on 
trust.' 

Mrs. Clavering sighed, and raised one little hand — it 
seemed of too small and delicate a make to be of any 
practical use in the world — to arrange the crape which 
covered the bodice of her gown. 

^ No,' she said plaintively, ' no ; that's what I feel my- 
self. But, as you say, what can one do ? Luckily the 
place is entailed, and there are my settlements. Poor Frank 
knew that ; and if he really had nothing personal to leave 
us, where was the use of a will ? Still, Mr. Meredith did 
hint at a possible something.' 

^ Yes ; and having said so much, it seems to me that 
he ought to explain. It's quite true that he may not know 
precisely the state of his friend's afiairs ; but he ought to 
find out. I think I'll write to that Bank at Cape Town 
and make some inquiries, on the quiet. What do you think, 
Mrs, Clavering ? ' 

Mr. Tinniswood looked up into his client's face with a 
bland smile, as he made this appeal to her judgment. 

* Don't ask me ! ' she sighed, in her little plaintive 
voice. *rm only a poor ignorant woman, and know 
nothing whatever of law. How should I ? Do what you 
think best, Mr. Tinniswood. If he's deceiving me, I can't 
help it. It seems to me that my boy and I are altogether 
in his hands. But I hardly think that anyone would have 
the heart to take advantage of such helplessness as oiurs. 
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The position of a widow is very pitiable, isn't it — when 
there isn't even the safeguard of a will ? ' 

There were tears in the large dark eyes that were 
raised to the lawyer's face. 

Women like Mrs. Clavering are well aware of the 
eloquence of speaking eyes (especially when they can be 
made liquid) where a man of any sort is concerned. 
They said their say to Mr. Tinniswood ; for he ventured 
to lay his hand upon the little butterfly member which was 
resting near it on the table. 

^My dear lady,' he said fervently, in a tone which, 
under the circumstances, was scarcely legal. ' I'm only too 
keenly aware of that. As you know, I'm devoted to your 
service— have been this long while ! It was only the doubt 
as to your freedom that kept me silent. If you would but 
give me the right to — to defend you ' 

He would have captured the little hand, which 
already seemed more than half in his possession ; but 
Mrs. Clavering withdrew it hastily. She was better 
aware than was Mr. Tinniswood, man of law though 
he was, of what society considers lawful in the case 
of a new-made widow ; and she thought that matters had, 
for the present, gone far enough. A hand which had 
only just been freed by death from the grasp of one man, 
could not decently be surrendered all at once to the posses- 
sion of another. 

' Thank you,' she said rather primly, drawing up her 
little figure with a comical attempt at dignity, suggestive of 
a white bantam hen when a cock, which is not her mate, 
has ventured to look her way. * I am sure you will pro- 
tect my interests to the best of your ability. There's the 
luncheon bell ; I must go and get myself ready. You'll 
stay and lunch with us, Mr. Tinniswood, won't you ? 
Mr. Meredith and my aunts are with me, as you know ; 
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and Evie Hesketh is coming. Ah, there she is; I must 
go and meet her.' 

She fluttered out of the room, leaving her lawyer not 
altogether dissatisfied with his interview ; though, at the 
end of it, he held nothing more tangible than the paper- 
cutter. For lack of the hand he had taken up the ivory 
again, and was balancing it once more on his finger. 

* It's four months ago, however,* he murmured medita- 
tively, apparently addressing the knife, for his black eyes 
were fixed upon it. ' It's not as though he were just dead. 
But women are so particular ! I think it's all right, how- 
ever. Just wants a little managing, and I'll land her, siu*e 
enough. Pretty woman, and charming place as a home 
during the long minority. And, if there's nothing more 
to come, her settlements are secure enough. The creditors 
can't touch them. Luncheon ? Oh, very well.' 

He rose and followed the butler. 

The party of six looked but a small population for the 
great dining-room at Hatherlea Hall, with its groined roof 
and walls hung with stamped leather and old fiimily 
portraits. They occupied the window end of the long 
oak table, whence all but the hostess could look through 
the open casements on to the quaintly-cut beds and bushes 
of the Dutch garden, and enjoy the scent from the standard 
roses which was wafted into the room. 

Evie Hesketh, looking, as Meredith thought, like a 
rose herself, with a cluster of banksias in' the bosom of her 
pale pink muslin gown, and another in her Leghorn hat, 
sat beside the colonial, meeting him again with a frank 
pleasure that seemed to him very engaging. In her 
bright youth and light garments she stood out vividly from 
the sombre background of the old room, and from among 
her black-gowned older companions, so that no one, least 
of all a man alreadv so much interested in her as was 
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Claude Meredith, could have helped regarding her as the 
central figure in the group. 

* So you've flitted, as they say here, Mr. Meredith ? ' she 
said, as they sat down to the table. ^You don't know 
what that is ? Changed your quarters, I mean — forsaken 
Mr. Ridley and the Clavering Arms for the more spacious 
hotel of Hatherlea Hall. Now confess that you are heart- 
broken at the change ! A colonial like you must feel like 
a fish out of water in a ghostly old place like this.' 

^ But I dorCt ; that's what's so queer about it. Miss 
Hesketh,' answered Meredith, turning to his companion 
almost with the confidence one shows to an old acquaintance 
among new ones. ^ You'll hardly believe me, I dare say 
but I seem to have lived in a place like this during some 
former incarnation. I feel quite at home here. Old oak 
and stamped leather are ever so much more congenial to 
me than the bilious paper and mangy horse-hair of the 
Clavering Arms.' 

*Ah, you've aristocratic tastes, I see, Mr. Meredith,' 
remarked the lawyer, looking across the table with a 
sarcastic smile, as he caught the remark. * Gentlemen 
from the colonies often have ; though where they get them 
from I can't think.' 

Meredith reddened. The passage of arms which he 
had had, that morning, with Mr. Tinniswood had not 
prepossessed him in that gentleman's &vour ; and he 
resented his attempt to make general a conversation only 
intended for his neighbour. 

* Do you know much about the colonies ? ' he asked, 
with a lifting of the eyebrows, which, to those who knew 
him, betokened that his weapon was coming out of its 
sheath. 

* I said colonials, not the colonies,' retorted the lawyer, 
who was keen enough to have felt the sneer, and yet not 
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sufficiently on the alert to remember the letter as well as 
the spirit of his remark. 

^ Oh, did you i ' was the careless rejoinder ; and the 
speaker once more turned to his companion, with an 
anecdote about South Africa that made her laugh. 

* We're not all Boers (with two o*s) out there, you 
see ! ' he concluded. 

* Poor Boers ! I can't help feeling sorry for them/ 
sighed Miss Williamson, whose sympathies, like those of 
many tender-hearted women without much judgment, 
were nearly always on the side of the weaker party. 

But her sister threw her small weight at once into the 
opposite scale, after the manner of most sisters of strong 
opinions, who, continuing to live with their nest-mates 
after middle life, consider it only their duty to keep the 
balance of authority even. 

* Now, Maria,* she said reprovingly, * haven't you yet 
recognised that your sympathies are misplaced i I thought 
you'd given in about that, when last we argued the subject 
out. Mr. Meredith knows all about it $ he and I agree 
perfectly as to the rights and wrongs of the war. He'll 
tell you that your pity is thrown away.' 

Meredith, thus appealed to, looked up. This new 
attempt to draw him away from particular to general con- 
versation irritated him, and disposed him unkindly towards 
the spinsters. For, not only was his neighbour ^ metal 
more attractive ' to him than any at the table, but, like 
many men whose lines have been cast in solitary places, he 
understood but poorly the art of making himself agreeable 
to more than one person at a time — and a person, moreover, 
who must in return be agreeable to him. His reply was, 
therefore, calculated to act as an extinguisher to poor Miss 
Teresa. 

* Really,' he said, with undisguised sarcasm, * it's a subject 
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I haven't considered. I've always looked on politics, 
especially South African politics, as a decided bore, and a 
bore's even worse than a Boer, to my thinking. Don't you 
agree with me, Miss Hesketh i * 

He turned away from Miss Teresa and back to Evie 
in a way that was hardly polite. 

The girl blushed ; the slight to her old friend, though 
made in her own favour, was not to her mind. She 
administered promptly a rap on the knuckles in return. 

* I thought you said you were not all Boers (with two 
o's) out there, Mr. Meredith. I'm afraid you're hardly a 
judge.' 

Meredith looked at her in surprise. 

^ What has that got to do with it ? ' he asked quickly. 

* Isn't it rather a mark of one to call a lady a bore to 
her face ? ' she asked, after making sure that Miss Teresa 
was not listening. 

Meredith lifted his eyebrows, and flushed a little under 
his tan. 

^ You know how to punish a fellow. Miss Hesketh,' he 
said. ' Your steel is out in a moment. But you mustn't 
be hard on me. Remember it's a rough life we lead out 
there, and if my manners need mending, as I'm afhiid they 
do, you must give me a helping hand. You will, won't 
you ? ' he pleaded, bending a little towards h^, ^ you were 
my first friend over here, don't go and turn enemy.' 

Evie laughed, and her face relaxed from its attempt at 
sternness and became its sunny self again. The man's 
evident wish to stand well with her and to bend to her sway 
was not to be resisted. 

* Oh, well, I'll do what I can,' she said, gaily. * But 
you must treat my friends properly if you want me to 
stand in that capacity to you ; and the Miss Williamsons 
are my particular friends. Your first exercise shall be to 
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go and talk South Africa to them for ten minutes, directly 
lunch is over.' 

* Make it five, and I obey/ returned Meredith, briskly, 
idling in with his companion's humour. 

* Oh, very well — five, to begin with,' she said. * But, 
remember, I shall be listening, so as to correct you after- 
wards. Rose' — she turned to Mrs. Clavering — ^*do you 
want anything in Hexham, this afternoon ? I'm going to 
drive the pony-cart there for some household shopping.' 

* I'll go with you, Evelyn, if you'll take me,' said Miss 
Williamson, before her niece had time to reply. * I want 
to see Tom Watson's grandmother about him ; he's getting 
into mischief since he came to the Bog Farm, I'm afraid.' 

* Come, by all means. Miss Williamson,' answered the 
girl, with a smile across the table at her old friend. 

* Will you take me too ? I want some tobacco,' asked 
Meredith boldly. 

* Well, we might manage it, if you're good, and will 
walk up the hills. But you're rather a big addition to 
Peggy's load,' said Peggy's mistress, with a critical glance 
at the colonial's solid proportions. *What did you say. 
Rose ? Some silk to match ? You'll give me the pattern, 
then.' 

* Yes. Come into my room and I'll show you,' 
answered Mrs. Clavering, in the voice which always re- 
minded Meredith of the mourning dove that sings its 
most cheerful songs to the tune of a Miserere. 

The two women disappeared together, but not before 
Meredith had caught Evelyn Hesketh's eye, as he crossed 
the room to join the Miss Williamsons. He was not of 
those who are inclined to do their good deeds in secret and 
so risk the chance of their reward amongst men. 

He was still busily discoursing on the prescribed topic 
to the two spinsters when his task-mistress returned, and 
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she nodded brightly to him as she saw how well both ladies 
seemed to be amused. 

* Why, Miss Maria, dear/ she said, holding up a fore- 
finger and shaking it playfully at her old fnend, 'what- 
ever have you been about — no bonnet on yet ? I'm 
going across to the Rectory to bring round Peggy and the 
cart. You've only five minutes to get ready.* 

* Only five minutes ? ' cried Miss Williamson in dismay. 
' My dear, who would have thought it ! But you must 
excuse me, Mr. Meredith has been telling us so many 
interesting things about the war that I completely forgot 
how the time was passing. Didn't you, Teresa ? ' 

'I didn't need to remember, Maria,' answered the 
younger sister. ' I'm not going to Hexham. Do go on, 
Mr. Meredith. We've still that five minutes, while my 
sister puts on her bonnet and Evelyn goes for the cart.' 

But Meredith had fulfilled his appointed task, and had no 
mind to go on a minute beyond the time. 

' Excuse me. Miss Williamson,' he said, with a glance at 
Evelyn, and in a tone of studied politeness ; ' but you see 
I'm to be of the Hexham party, and must go and get ready.' 
And, with a bow to the old lady, he left the room in the 
wake of the young one. 

' The other five minutes are mine. Miss Hesketh,' he 
said, ' mine to do what I like with. That was the bargain — 
wasn't it ? Let me go with you to fetch the pony-cart. 
That shall be my reward.' 

Evelyn laughed. 

* Well, if you put it like that,* she said gaily. * Though 
where the bargain comes in I don't quite know. How- 
ever, if it's any reward to open the gates for Peggy you are 
welcome to have it. Come along ; she doesn't like wait- 
ing, and she must have stood quite five minutes by now at 
the Rectory door.' 
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CHAPTER Vm 

A WOUNDED SPIRIT 

Onei not easfly jealousi but, being wrought, poplex'd in the eztxeme. 

Shakbspbark: Othelh, 

It was market-day in Hexham. 

The old grey town, so hoary, so solid, so sober-looking, 
on its hill overhanging the river, had wakened fipom its six 
days' dream of century ten to discover it was now in 
century twenty. It opened its sleepy eyes and stared down 
from the manifold windows in its weather-worn walls, with 
the blinking gaze of a fine old owl, that belongs to darkness 
and twilight, but has been, somehow, surprised by the day. 
Who were all these people that thronged the steep streets 
and cha£Fered and bargained in the market-square between 
the venerable abbey on the one side and the veteran castle 
on the other ? They should, to match the antiquity of the 
place, have been monks and friars ; knights and men-at- 
arms \ gowned burghers and rufied and farthingaled matrons 
and maids. How was it that they had suddenly donned 
coats and trousers, bonnets and hats, and gowns such as 
the town in its youth would have scorned to own ? Old 
Hexham blinked and wondered, as it felt the sunbeams 
creep, as of yore, over its high-pitched roofs, and stretch 
long, soft fingers between the shadows cast by its ancient 
houses, yet failed to decide whether it were living in 
yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow. The streets were the 
same, the sun was the same as it had always known. Only 
the people were difierent. For Hexham, like an old, old 
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man, lived chiefly in the past, and only wakened to the 
present on market-days, when the carts and carriages from 
the neighbouring country drove across the ancient bridge 
which spanned the Tyne, and climbed the one steep street, 
its only approach from the water-side. 

Up this steep street, on the summer's afternoon which 
saw Peggy yoked to the Rectory cart at Hatherlea, there 
rode a man on a strong bay horse. He let his mount go 
slowly, its hoofs clambering noisily up the cobbled cause- 
way, and striking out sparks that made the children, 
playing in the gutters to right and left, clap their hands and 
shout ^ Eh, siesta ! ' 

^It's Mr. Clavering from Brackenside,' remarked a 
woman, with bare arms crossed under her white apron, who 
was standing in a doorway chatting with a neighbour. * He's 
a down-like man is Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Frank, now, he wor 
vara difierent — ^arlways a word for me as he passed by. 
Ah was sarvant at Hatherlea Harl afore Ah married, ye ken. 
But Mr. Gilbert, he nivvor even seems to see me.' 

' Likely, he feels his position,' said the other gossip. 

* It's a big come-doon for a Clavering to torn land-agent 
to a mon like Weston of Brackenside, whose faithor was 
nobbut a pitman. Claverings is well-come folks, eh, Mrs. 
Martin ? An' pride breeds amang auld blood, like moths 
in lang kept woollens. It maun be a bitter morthfu', 
maun daily breed ta'en by a Clavering frae the hand of a 
pitman's bairn.' 

* Ye may weel say sae. Mistress Wilson ! ' was the 
answer. *Ye canna luik at Hatherlea Harl and not be 
wae for what it was and will be nae mair. Mr. Gilbert, 
canny mon, hez his troubles, nae doot. But wor hez wor's 
feelin's as weel ; and he might give us a word, whiles, and 
not be a pin the waur.' 

The man, meantime, who had raised this discussion, 

F 2 
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had ridden by, quite unconscious of being the observed of 
these two observers. His square, dark face was set as 
though the brain behind it were busied with thoughts far 
other than any which Hexham could suggest. The 
corrugated brow was even more ridged and furrowed than 
usual, and the keen grey eyes looked inward rather than 
outward. The blue beams of misty light struck upon 
horse and man, like arrow-shafts, from between the tall old 
houses, lighting now the glossy coat of the one, now the 
crisp, dark, hair of the other. But neither paid the least 
attention. 

Clinkj clanky went the horse's hoofs against the cobbles, 
and the bit and bridle jingled a soft accompaniment to the 
harsher sound. But the figure in the saddle might have 
been that of a statue, so immovable was it, so apparently 
deaf and blind to all surroundings. 

Suddenly, from an upper window, just in the horse's 
track, a woman emptied a basin of water, with a splash, into 
the street, causing the bay to start and stumble. Then the 
statue came alive on the instant. There was a firm grip on 
the reins, and a deep voice said : 

* Steady, Raider ! ' followed by some muttered words by 
no means complimentary to the housewife of the upper 
story. I 

After that the rider rode with greater circumspection 
till his horse had climbed the steep approach, and was up the 
hill on which the town is built. He clattered into the { 

market-place, came to a halt before the Mitre Hotel, swung 
himself from his saddle, and gave his horse to the ostler. 
Passing through the lanes of stalls which intersected the 
market-place, their piles of carrots and cabbages, cherries and 
tomatoes giving a touch of vivid colour to the greyness of 
the surrounding buildings, Gilbert Clavering turned into 
a side street, and rang at a door of eminently respectable 
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appearance. Its panels, painted in dark green, bore a bright 
brass plate with the inscription, ^ Messrs. Armstrong & 
Tinniswood, Solicitors.' A clerk, with the usual pen behind 
his ear, admitted the caller, and the eminently respectable 
door closed behind him. 

For half an hour it remained closed. No other caller, 
during all that time, came to awake the echoes of the quiet 
street with the ringing of the door-bell. The sparrows 
chirped and twittered in the roadway, bathing themselves in 
the dust without interruption, except once, from a passing 
errand boy, swinging a basket on his arm, from whose path 
they were almost too lazy to move. 

Even when the brass-plated door again opened, and the 
caller descended the steps into the very midst of the 
feathered coterie, they merely dispersed for a moment, to 
meet again before his footsteps had ceased to waken the 
echoes of the sleepy street. 

Yet Gilbert Clavering looked as though he would gladly 
have trampled them under foot. There was an expression 
almost of exasperation upon his dark face, as though he had 
just heard something which had not improved a temper 
already ruffled. 

* What could Frank have been thinking of ? ' he mut- 
tered below his breath. ^ Guardian to the boy, as well as 
sole confidant of his afiairs ! A fellow totally without 
credentials of any sort. It's preposterous ! We mayn't 
have been the best of friends, Frank and I, for the last year 
or two before he left the country ; but, at any rate, I was the 
natural guardian of his son, and he shouldn't have passed 
me over. Hello — look out there ! ' 

The last words were shouted to the driver of a pony- 
cart, which suddenly dashed into the street from the market- 
place, nearly knocking down Gilbert, who, emboldened by 
the solitude, was walking in the middle of the roadway. 
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As he sprang aside on to the footpath, the cart pulled up with 
a jerk. 

* Gilbert ! * said a fresh girl's voice. * It's you^ is it ? 
Sorry we made you jump. But it*s y&u who should have 
looked out, isn't it ? fFe were in our proper place, weren't 
we, Mr. Meredith ? ' And Evelyn Hesketh, who, with 
Miss Williamson and Claude Meredith, occupied the cart, 
appealed to the latter, who held the reins. 

Meredith, his tanned face a little flushed with pleasant 
excitement, gave a smiling nod. 

^ Rather ! ' he said heartily. ' But still, perhaps, I was 
going a little too fiist for these narrow streets. I'm not 
used to them, you see. However, there's no harm done, 
Mr. Clavering, is there ? * 

He nodded again — to Gilbert, this time. But Gilbert 
only scowled and muttered something about ^reckless 
driving,' and * not having the pleasure of acquaintance.' 

Evelyn seized on the latter phrase, and proceeded to 
introduce the two men. Whereupon Gilbert was obliged to 
raise his hat to the still smiling driver of the pony-cart, 
though he made his salutation of the slightest. 

* We can't oflfer to give you a lift, I'm afraid,' said 
Evelyn pleasantly. * Peggy could scarcely manage four on 
that hilly road, and you and Mr. Meredith are neither of 
you exactly feathers, whatever Miss Williamson and I may 
be.' 

* Thanks.' Gilbert raised his hat again a trifle stiflly. 
* I don't need a lift, I've got Raider.' 

* So much the better for Peggy.' Evelyn opened her 
eyes at the tone and manner. ^ Gilbert's in a bad humour,' 
she thought. * What can have put him out, I wonder ? ' 
Then aloud : * Well, good-bye, Mr. Clavering. Peggy 
doesn't like standing, and we've got a lot to do. By-the^ 
by, will you meet us up at the Brackenside Camp, next 
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Wednesday? WeVe getting up a cycling party to ride 
there, and we want you to show it off to those of us who 
haven't seen it.' 

* I'm not sure whether I shall be disengaged.' 

* Oh, but you must ! Do come ; won't you ? ' 
There was a pleading note in the voice that said the 

last words ; and the gold-tinged eyes, looking out from 
beneath the long lashes, as though certain of a favourable 
reply, were irresistible to Gilbert Clavering. 

* Well, ril see what I can do,' he began. And the 
beginning seemed to be enough for Evelyn ; for, without 
waiting to hear what was to follow, she nodded her thanks, 
and made a sign to Meredith to let the fidgetty pony go. 
The next moment they were rattling away again at a brisk 
trot down the quiet street, the girl's cheery voice and merry 
bughter and her companion's jovial rejoinders making a 
gay accompaniment to the clatter of the pony's feet. 

Gilbert stood and watched them, the girl's face and the 
man's turned towards each other in evident good comrade- 
ship, the little pony going her own way without much 
regard from either ; while quiet Miss Williamson sat placidly 
beside them, quite content to play the part of a silent No. 3, 
since Nos. i and 2 seemed all-sufficient for each other's 
company. 

But, to the other spectator, no such contentment came. 
It argues the attainment of a very advanced standard in the 
school of unselfishness to be able to look on, quite without 
bitterness, while two people enjoy each other's society to 
the extent of forgetting your very existence. It is still 
more difficult to find yourself standing outside the charmed 
circle of happy intimacy, and see another boldly enter and 
usurp that position in the very midst, which, for years, you 
have been trying to take, by the side of the one person in 
the world on whom you have set your heart. 
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No wonder then that Gilbert Clavering's gloomy face 
grew darker, and his furrowed brow more frowning as he 
looked after the Hatherlea pony-cart. He stood there on 
the sun-baked pavement till it had turned the further corner, 
and the quiet street was left once more to the undisturbed 
possession of himself and the sparrows. Then he ground a 
piece of orange-peel, which happened to lie in his way, 
vindictively under the heel of his boot, kicking it, afterwards, 
across the roadway with unnecessary vigour, and sending the 
sparrows to right-about with shrill cries of remonstrance. 
A North-American Indian could not have treated the 
scalp of his enemy with more revengeful barbarity than did 
Gilbert Clavering that piece of orange-peel. And yet, as a 
rule, ' Weston's agent ' bore the character of a ^ vara quiet- 
like chap.' 

* D the man ! * he said half aloud (for there was 

nobody but the sparrows to hear him), as he turned his back 

on the street. *What the d has brought him over 

here to cross my path at every turn ? And what can 
Evelyn see in him, I wonder ? It's just like the women to 
be caught by novelty and show ; but I thought better of her. 
Good God, if I'm to lose her, after all — and to him ! It's 
enough to send me slap down the hill again. But I can't 
believe it of Evelyn ; she's too good for such as he. 
Perhaps, after all, it's only her kindness to a stranger ! She 
has a kind heart, bless her ! though she's very cruel to me. 
Cruel ? Evelyn ? No, I don't think it's that. She doesn't 
know how she hurts me, sometimes, or she wouldn't do it, 
she who hates to see a mouse sufifer ! Well, the thing 
won't bear looking at. I must put it away for the pre^ 
sent, or business'll suffer, and then what will old Weston 
say ? Hello, Allison I Is that you ? I thought you were 
in London.' 

Clavering, his eyes turned inward on himself and his 
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trouble, had almost run against a tall, clean-shaven man, in 
clerical dress, who came up towards him as he re-entered 
the market-place. It was a thin face, with so little flesh 
upon it as to show the full anatomy of the rather singular 
configuration of cheeks, brow and chin, which looked 
straight into Clavering's as he spoke his name. The broad, 
high forehead, from which the grey-sprinkled hair was 
ebbing fiist, like the foam-flecked tide from a great rock, 
was written all over with manifold lines. Yet, withal, it 
was very placid, as though the writing upon it were of 
yesterday rather than to-day ; and the passions and emotions 
— if such they were — ^which had so expressed themselves, 
had already burnt themselves out. 

The large mouth above the massive chin was, at the 
same time, firm and mobile, the sensitive lips being com- 
pressed inwards towards the middle, while the corners were 
left full play. A peculiar mouth, as most people remarked ; 
but hardly less peculiar than the eyes, which were deeply set 
under overhanging brows, and which, fixed on a man or 
woman with an uneasy conscience, produced the e£Fect of 
search-lights. 

Gilbert Clavering, though he was unaware of cherishing 
any particular secret sin, just then, winced beneath their 
gaze before he had time to shut his own windows in the 
clergyman's &ce. He liked and respected Mr. Allison ; 
but, liking and respect notwithstanding, it is disagreeable to 
a Briton to live and move in a house whose windows are 
open to the public gaze, especially when he happens to be 
temporarily without his coat, as Gilbert had, metaphorically 
speaking, the sensation of being at that particular moment. 
He wished, with some covert irritation, that Allison would 
keep his eyes to himself. But he forgave him, the next 
moment, when the clergyman turned on him the singularly 
sweet smile of those, usually, dght-clasped lips. If a fellow 
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has search-lights for eyes, is it his fault if he, sometimes, uses 
them at unawares ? thought Clavering. 

* In London ? No ; I couldn't get away/ was Mr. 
Allison's rejoinder, and the commonplace reply sounded 
almost like a Gregorian chant in his deep vibrating voice. 
For Mr. Allison's voice, like everything else about him, was 
not as other men's, and made, on those unaccustomed to it, 
a quite ecclesiastical impression, which its owner was far 
from intending. ^ Saint Gregory the Great,' had been 
Allison's nickname at Oriel ; and, though the man could be 
human enough on occasion, and was the last to play the 
part of a saint, it stuck to him. For, if you are turned out 
by mistake from a mediaeval workshop into modern society^ 
you must take the consequences. And the Rector of 
Lavingham had, certainly, been fashioned after the pattern 
of the monastic orders rather than cast in the smooth and 
featureless mould which produces the great majority of 
Anglican parsons at the present time. He was as different 
from them as are the figures on a hand-wrought metal 
screen, made by an artist of long ago, to the cast-iron 
imitations which hail from Birmingham. There were 
people who railed at him for posing as antique. But he 
did not deserve their raillery ; for to act up to the character 
which Nature has stamped us with is not posing. If it were, 
there are few of Nature's productions among us who would not 
be guilty of posing. The truth is that the more modern and 
conventional you are at the present day, the more likely you 
are to escape the censure of the genend public. There are 
still some, however, who declare that ' the old is better.' 

* No ; I could not get away,' went on * Father ' 
Allison, his search-lights turned fiill on the face of his com- 
panion, though his manner betrayed some absence of mind, 
hardly compatible with conscious observation of the person 
with whom he was speaking. ^ There was a bad accident 
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in one of our pits, the other day, as you may have heard, 
and the poor fellow didn't want me to leave him. He passed 
away this morning at dawn — rest his soul I ' 

^ But he was a drunken rascal, they tell me,' returned 
Clavering, moving uneasily under the gaze of those steady 
grey eyes ; * and the accident was due to his own careless- 
ness. You were so keen to be at this great Church 
meeting, when last I saw you, that I wonder you gave it up 
for a godless rascal like your pitman.' 

A spark seemed to shoot out of Allison's peculiar eyes at 
the remark, and Clavering had the sensation of scorching. 
Yet the voice was very quiet that said : * You don't know 
what you are talking about. He was one of the flock.' 

*But a very black sheep, nevertheless. Yet you can 
hope for rest for the soul of a drunkard ? ' There was sarcasm 
mingled with some irritation in the question, and again Cla- 
vering fidgetted under the serious eyes of the priest. 

* Certainly ; for he showed himself truly penitent.' 

' Oh, well — thafs all right !' was the apparently careless 
rejoinder. But, having uttered it, Clavering did not im- 
mediately go on his way. He lingered for a moment with 
his eyes on the dusty pavement, flicking his riding breeches 
with the lash of his whip. Allison waited, thinking that he 
was going to say something more. But, finding he did not, 
he asked gravely : * Is anything the matter, Clavering ? 
You look troubled.' 

At the words the man started into sudden alertness, like 
a dawdling horse that has felt the lash. 

' The matter ? Oh, no ! What makes you think so ? 

I was only wondering But there's five o'clock striking, 

and I'm due at the Vet's. Good-bye, Allison. I'm sorry 
you missed your visit to town.' 

He was gone before the clergyman could reply, striding 
across the market-place with his head in the air, like a man 
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born at the top of the social scale* He was all on the spot 
now, at any rate. Yet Father Allison shook his head as 
he looked after Clavering with those searching eyes of his. 

^ And yet there's something wrong with him,' he said to 
himself. ' He's had a wound of some sort, careful though 
he is to hide its existence. There's a look in his face some- 
thing like what there was in that of poor Harry Easton when 
they carried him crushed out of the pit. Man or animal, 
once seen there's no mistaking it. I wonder what's the 
matter ? ' 
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CHAPTER IX 

A SERIOUS QUESTION 

I would to God thou and I knew where a commodity of good names 
were to be bought. --Shakespxarb : i Hmry IV. 

* ** Meredith^ Hy. Water, J.P., Denbighshire, Pentre- 
bychan Hall, Wrexham."' 

* " Meredith, Baron ; vide Athlumney." ' 

* " Meredyth **— by the way, docs he spell his name 
with an « / " or a "y," Evelyn ? * 

Lady Margaret Hesketh looked up from the pages of 
' The Englishman's Bible ' which she was holding open on 
her black satin lap, and her long taper finger paused in its 
journey down the column of * M's.' Lady Margaret was 
quietly satisfied with the fingers with which Providence had 
endowed her. She considered them one of the many marks 
of ^ birth ' which she bore on her person. And such, un- 
doubtedly, they were, though, as we all inherit our charac- 
teristics through our parents. Lady Margaret's came to her, 
after all, from a source not out of the common. Like many 
among us, however, she liked to consider herself and her 
hmWy as a peculiar people who had nothing in common 
with Tom, Dick and Harry ; and though, in her case, good 
breeding and religion forbad any but the most modest blasts 
on the trumpet of pride, it is not in the nature of things, 
when you possess a score so well suited to that instrument, 
to refrain from an occasional tootle. If you do, how is the 
world to know that you are an accredited performer ? 

Lady Margaret was dressed for dinner — in her usual 
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black satin and hmHy lace. So was her step-daughter. 
But Evelyn was not wearing her every-day frock, though 
only one guest was expected. She had, in fact, been 
longer than usual in dressing, that evening, and had found 
it unusually difficult to decide what she should put on. She 
had ended in donning a brand-new gown, simple, indeed, 
but of a style which is known to the dressmakers as 
^elegant' — a cream-coloured affiur of Japanese silk and 
lace, with touches of cornflower blue, which became her 
admirably. Though Evelyn was one of the least vain of 
damsels, she was not unconscious of being well-dressed and 
of looking her best, as she sat on the low seat of the open 
window, commanding the Rectory gate, pretending to 
look at the ' Daily Graphic,* which had just come in by 
the evening train, but with her eyes continually straying in 
the direction of the village. 

At her step-mother's question she turned, rather absently, 
towards the questioner. 

^ Really, Madre, I don't know.' (^ Madre ' had been a 
compromise long ago between the ^ mother ' which the 
child obstinately refused to bestow on her father's new wife, 
and the ^ Lady Margaret,' which would have been almost 
as impossible from the opposite point of view.) ^ With an 
** ! " I think ; but I never asked him. Does it matter 
at all ? ' 

^ Matter i Of course it does I I should have thought 
you would have known that one letter can make all the 
difierence between a man of good family and a mere 
nobody. You needn't laugh, child. I know what I am 
talking about, I can assure you. To take the commonest of 
all instances, there isn't a Smith existing who wouldn't 
spell his name with a ^^jp " if he could. Not that Meredith 
with an ^^ i " can be placed in the same category. It's a 
good enough name in either case — ^always supposing that 
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it's derived from a well-known stock. But there're some 
people, you know, who have not the least idea how they 
came by their name, or even whether they had a grand- 
father who bore it, I hope Mr. Meredith is not one of 
these ; though, really, now-a-days, there's so much careless- 
ness in these matters that one cannot be too particular. It 
was rash of your father, my dear, to ask him to dinner 

until * 

*' Until it was discovered whether he spelt himself with 
an " I ** or a "y " ? ' struck in the girl, with some flippancy, 
completing Lady Margaret's sentence for her. 

Her step-mother looked annoyed. The subject was a 
serious one in her eyes, and it displeased her to hear it 
lightly treated. Had the book on her knee been a real 
Bible, and the matter imder discussion a text, she could 
hardly have been more shocked. 

' Really, my dear, I wish you would be less heedless,' 
she said gravely. ^ When there's a man in question a girl 
cannot be too careful, nor can those who have her welfare 
at heart.' 

* What has that got to do with Mr. Meredith's name ? ' 
asked Evelyn rather defiantly. But her cheeks turned pink 
as she said it. 

^I need hardly teU you, I think,' was the dignified 
answer. ^ Before your father and I can encourage a stranger 
it behoves us to know who and what he is. Mr. Meredith 
is well-looking and agreeable, in spite of a certain lack 
of cachet ; which, however, one can overlook in a man 
who has lived most of his life in the colonies, if only one 
knows his pedigree. But that's the question, Evelyn. 
He isn't a Meredith of Llanillian, he told you that himself, 
as, also, that he had no connection with Wales ; so that 
the Merediths of Pentrebychan are beside the mark. If 
he spells his name with a ^^ j^ " he may belong to the Irish 
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Meredyths. But I have my doubts. I wish we could find 
out. Your father ' 

' Hush, Madre ! Here's Mr. Meredith coming in at 
the gate. Do let me put that red book away. It would 
be horrid if he should guess we had been looking him up.' 

Panting a little with impatience, Evelyn took the 
volume from her step-mother, and managed to replace it 
in the sliding book-case on the writing-table before Claude 
Meredith was announced. 

Lady Margaret received him with a carefully calculated 
balance between cordiality and coldness. It would not do 
to be too cordial to a man whose antecedents were still 
under discussion, nor would it be judicious to give the 
cold shoulder to a possibly desirable candidate for her 
step-daughter's hand. 

Lady Margaret was sincerely anxious to do her very 
best for her husband's only daughter. She knew what is 
commonly said of step-mothers, and she wished that, on 
the contrary, it should be said of her that she had been * a 
real mother ' to the girl. 

That Evelyn and she were not quite sympathetic on all 
occasions, and were inclined to look on most matters from 
an opposite point of view, were reasons the more for 
circumspection. Lady Margaret knew in her heart that, 
should her step-daughter marry, she would not be sorry to 
miss her from the Rectory. But the marriage must be a 
suitable one, or her conscience, as well as popular opinion, 
would not allow her to indulge the feeling of satisfaction 
which she anticipated in having the Rectory and its master 
all to herself. She had not been blind to the mutual 
attraction between Evelyn and Claude Meredith ; and, 
should he turn out to be respectably connected and reason- 
ably well endowed, she thought that the match might pass 
muster. It would not be so brilliant as she could wish ; 
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but, then, good matches are scarce, especially when a girl 
is but slenderly portioned, as was Evelyn, and without the 
dazzling beauty which can pick and choose. She had 
thought, at one time, that Gilbert Clavering was destined 
to take her step-daughter off her hands. His birth was 
irreproachable, the Claverings of Hatherlea being sufficiently 
ancient to please the most particular critic of pedigrees. 
And, though the family was not distinguished for virtue, 
having, in fact, rather a notorious character for wildness, 
yet, in the case of Gilbert, the wild oats were a crop of 
the past, and the soil which had borne them was now a 
pattern plot in moral agriculture. His only objection, in 
Lady Margaret's eyes, was his poverty. But, then, he 
was known to be careful of his expenditure, and, should he 
inherit the Hatherlea estates, which was not altogether 
improbable with but one young life between him and 
them, his present management of the property augured well 
for its future prosperity with himself as master. However, 
in our days, though the mothers may propose — to them- 
selves, it is the daughters who dispose — of themselves. 
And, though Mr. Clavering had, with Lady Margaret's 
approval, and to her certain knowledge, laid himself and 
his fortunes more than once at the feet of the Canon's 
daughter, she had not yet been able to make up her mind 
to take what was offered her. This being the case, another 
string to her bow, could it be proved a sound one, was, in 
Lady Margaret's eyes, desirable. Hence the niceness of 
proportion in her reception of the colonial. 

It was a little wasted on him, however. He merely 
shook hands with the step-mother, turning to the step- 
daughter with all the alacrity that politeness would permit 
of. And Evelyn, her fresh cheeks just a shade more rosy 
than usual, from the heat caused by the previous discussion, 
met his pleasant greeting, if not quite without embarrass- 

c 
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ment, yet with cordiality accentuated by a desire to make 
up for the suspicions of the hostess. 

^ My father is so anxious to hear about your experiences 
in South Africa/ she said, as he sat down beside her on the 
window-seat. * You must talk about nothing else, if you 
want to please him. He has followed the war with an 
interest as keen as I have.' 

* You're all very warlike in England, Miss Hesketh/ 
was the smiling answer ; ^ but ' — ^his face grew suddenly 
grave — * if you*d been through what I have you woiddn't 
find it quite so pleasant to talk of. There are times when 
I'd give anything to forget some of the horrors I've seen.' 

He put out his hand and plucked a crimson leaf off the 
Virginian creeper which climbed up the window-frame. 
* One might get used to it in time, I suppose,' he went 
on, holding the leaf in his fingers and looking at it closely. 
' If I hadn't lost my mate and been so ill myself it would 
have made less impression on me, I dare say. But it was 
a perfect nightmare when I was down with fever in that 
hospital. There were days when I seemed to see every- 
thing as red as that leaf — ^as the veldt was, you know, after 
Colenso.' A little shudder ran through him, and the hand 
which tossed the leaf out of the window shook so that 
the missile missed its mark and fell back, a spot of crimson, 
on the girl's white dress. 

Meredith picked it up hastily, with a look of horror, 
leaned forward and dropped it among the thick growth of 
its green fellows, where its premature decay was hidden 
from view. 

* There, it's gone,' he said ; * let's talk of some- 
thing else. You'll think me a fool, I dare say ; but the 
very sight of crimson turns me sick. Must I talk South 
Africa to the Canon, at dinner-time ? * 

He asked the question with such a look of half-comical 
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beseechment that Evelyn, on whom his former words, 
coming from a man so strong of frame, had produced a 
feeling of astonishment, was more than half persuaded that 
he had spoken in jest. 

* Yes, I am afraid you must,' she "said. * Father is keen 
on turning an eye-witness inside out, whenever he can get 
hold of one. He's as bad as any barrister, I tell him. But 
you needn't enter upon the horrors ; it's the general 
management of the war he wants to get at — " the red 
badge of courage " can be kept in the background, if you 
prefer it. Though I'm sure you were well to the fore 
with it at the time, Mr. Meredith, whatever you may say.' 

She added the words with a deprecating look, as though 
she were afraid she had hurt him. But Meredith only laughed. 

' Oh, I don't know about that,' he said. ^ I suspect, 
if the truth were known, the white feather might have 
been found in many of our hearts — like the word Calais, 
on that of Queen Mary — though of course we couldn't 
show it. But that doesn't mend matters— the conceal- 
ment, I mean — does it ? ' 

He looked at her with a look half whimsical, half anxious 
in his full blue eyes. 

The girl gave him back look for look. There was no 
embarrassment now. Her clear eyes shone with wholly 
impersonal feeling as she answered, in a voice sufficiently 
low-pitched to escape the ears of her step-mother, who was 
reading the papers on the sofa : 

^But I think it does. It makes a/I the difierence, 
doesn't it ? whether one yields to fear or not. It's the 
truest courage to go on in spite of qualms, to my mind.' 

* Do you think so ? Well, perhaps it is. It's comfort- 
ing doctrine for fellows who are conscious of having felt 

the qualms, at any rate, Miss Hesketh Your father ? 

Glad to make your acquaintance, sir.' 

02 
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He stood up, with the colonial phrase upon his lips, and 
bowed to the white-bearded Canon. Then, on a sign from 
Lady Margaret, he offered her his arm, a little awkwardly, for 
he had thought to have led in the daughter, and, preceded 
by Evelyn and her father, they went into the dining-room. 

The conversation, after all, did not flow in the expected 
channel, much to Meredith's relief. From the moment he 
entered the house it had been apparent to the practised 
eyes of wife and daughter that the Canon was in a fume — 
as great a fiime, in fact, as he ever felt cooking within, 
short of actual boiling over and consequent fat in the fire. 
Till the soup was served he kept the matter heroically 
to himself. But, having taken half his portion, and pushed 
back his plate with an exclamation of : * Burnt again ; 
I wish you'd speak to the cook, Margaret ! ' He could not 
avoid the relief of letting off a little of the mental steam 
in the wake of the material. He had been to a clerical 
meeting in Hexham, which gave the cue to his family ; 
though, to Meredith, his next words seemed utterly in- 
comprehensible. 

^ Zedekiah was nothing to him, this afternoon ; his 
horns were most aggressive, I assure you, Margaret. It's 
just as I said, he's trying how far he can push me ; but, 
this time, it's a little too hr. I shall write to the Bishop, 
this evening. He'll have to draw in those horns of his or 
have them broken.' 

Lady Margaret turned to her neighbour. 

* There's war, sometimes, in the clerical camp, as well 
as in the military,' she said, with her tempered smile. * My 
husband is in command of this district — as Rural Dean, 
you know. And he has his mutineers. There's a certain 
Mr. Allison, of Lavingham, who leads the revolt ' 

* And he deserves to be shot as a traitor — a traitor to 
our Protestant Church ! ' exclaimed the Canon, hotly. 
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* That's what you do to such gentry in South Africa, isn't 
it, Meredith ? * 

* What, shoot the clergy ? I hope not. Canon,' 
answered the colonial, bewildered by the rather mixed 
allusions to sentences ecclesiastical and military. 

Evelyn laughed, not undisturbed, however, by the turn 
the conversation was taking. Having finished her educa- 
tion among the * girl-graduates ' of Oxford, her views on 
Church, as well as many other matters, were a good bow- 
shot in advance of her father's ; and though, being a duti- 
ful daughter, she never insisted on overshooting him in his 
presence, yet, what must seem to strangers the narrowness 
of his range gave her, at times, a feeling of distress. 

* Ah, well,' answered the Canon, his heat somewhat 
cooled by the literal way in which his remark had been 
taken by his hearer. * I was speaking metaphorically, you 
know. But rebels in the Church should be no more 
tolerated than rebels in the State, or mutineers in the Army, 
should they ? What's the use of Rural Deans if they're 
not to keep order among the rank and file ? It's my plain 
duty to report the man.' 

* Who's the offender, father dear ? ' asked Evelyn, 
guessing the answer to the question she was evidently 
expected to put, yet willing to appear ignorant. 

* Why, that man Allison, of course ! * 

* And his ofience ? ' asked Meredith, not greatly in- 
terested in the discussion, which, as he thought, must relate 
to some breach of the Clergy Discipline Act. 

* His ofience ? ' the Canon's rosy face took a redder hue, 
and his blue eyes flashed fire. ^ Why, the man sets up a 
standard quite impossible for our country clergy to follow. 
Daily services, with or without congregations, it's all one to 
him. Three on Sundays and Saints' Days — thrny I tell 
you, and in a place like Lavingham, where the people are 
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all pitmen ! What's the sense of that, I should like to 
know ? Several of his parishioners have complained to me 
that his bell is always going, and that they never have any 
peace and quiet. And when I spoke to him quietly, and 
told him how absurd it was to attempt what his brother 
clergy have found impossible, and so make himself obnoxious 
by pretending to be better than his neighbours, what do 
you think he said ? '* The standard is not mine, Canon. I 
did not set it up, and it is not for me to lower it. I, also, 
am a man under authority." '' Indeed you are,*' I said, ^* I 
am glad you have the grace to acknowledge that of your 
Rural Dean." " It wasn't ymr authority I meant, Mr. 
Rural Dean," he answered, with that provoking coolness of 
his, ^^ but a higher authority, which, as I take it, you acknow- 
ledge as well as me — the authority of the Prayer-book." 
There's impudence for you, from a man to his superior 
officer ! The Prayer-book, indeed ! As if our religious 
liberty were to be controlled by the dead hand rather than 
by the living ! Did not Saint Paul himself say that all 
things are not expedient ? And is it expedient, I ask you, 
to dishearten and irritate your brethren by climbing a pillar 
and trying how high you can stand above their heads \ ' 

^ Saint Simon Stylites was never a saint, in my e)res,' 
remarked Lady Margaret, with an accent of authority 
which would have become a canonising Pope. " Whoso 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himselfshall be exalted."' 

The colonial looked at his host and hostess in doubt as 
to whether their utterances were to be taken seriously, or as 
an attempt at wit of the ecclesiastical species. Being quite 
inexperienced in the pecking and plucking which goes on in 
the clerical rookery, he hastily decided on the more charit- 
able view, and contributed the best addition he could 
manufacture on the spur of the moment. 
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' That's a hard saying for those whose heads are above 
the crowd, isn't it ? ' he said, glancing a little doubtfully 
across the table at Evelyn ; ^ they're sure to get them 
chopped off/ like the poor aristocrats in the Reign of Terror. 
I've always observed that a man can be guilty of no greater 
sin than making a better thing of life than his neighbours ; 
it makes the neighbours feel small, you see, and that's so 
deucedly uncomfortable.' 

Lady Margaret's aristocratic features turned to stone, 
as much on account of the sentiment as of the unparlia- 
mentary adjective with which Meredith had weighted it. 

* You have totally misunderstood the Canon's meaning,' 
she said severely. ^ If superior goodness were Mr. Allison's 
only offence, my husband would be the last to find &ult. 
The man is in the secret service of Rome. A wolf in 
sheep's clothing, if ever there was one ! ' 

* Indeed i ' interjected Meredith, more puzzled than ever, 
and wondering what there could have been in his words 
to make Evelyn send him that signal of warning, which 
was still more disconcerting than the sudden petrifaction 
of the Canoness. He pounced, at last, on his unfortunate 
adjective, though too late to do more than apologise. 

* I'm very sorry,' he said penitently. But, this time, it 
was the Canoness that misunderstood. 

* You may well grieve over the degeneracy of many 
of those in this Church of the Reformation,' she said, in a 
slightly relaxed tone. * When it comes to the unblushing 
wearing of vestments, the open burning of candles, the 
secret teaching of transubstantiation, ay, and, worse than 
all, the public practice of private confession, you may guess 
what the Church of England is coming to ! ' 

* So bad as that ? ' murmured Meredith, who, as Lady 
Margaret had rightly guessed, was totally ignorant of the 
menu of the case. < Is the man reaiiy a Roman Catholic ? ' 
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^ I fear so ! ' sighed Lady Margaret. 

^ He calls himself a Cathnlic^ at any rate/ snapped the 
Canon^ whose sense of justice would not quite allow his 
wife's accusation to be received without a word of expbna- 
tion. ^ As to the ^ Roman/' he can hardly be said to be 
that, my dear, while he continues to hold office in our 
Church. One must give even the Devil his due. But the 
manner in which he upheld Confession at the meeting 
to-day, appeared to me so very suspicious, that, as I say, I 
am determined to take the bull by the horns, and anticipate 
his secession by citing him before the Bishop and asking for 
his suspension.' 

^ Oh, father, surely you wouldn't do that ? ' broke in 
Evelyn, with heightened colour ; ' such a good man as Mr. 
Allison ! And think of the work he's doing at Lavingham ; 
his influence on the pitmen has been simply wonderful.' 

* My dear Evelyn ! It's not for you to try to deter 
your father from doing his duty, surely ? ' remonstrated 
Lady Margaret. ^ He may be a good man, morally, and 
yet exercise a most injurious influence by upsetting the &ith 
of hundreds.' 

* I shouldn't think the Lavingham pitmen had much to 
upset,' murmured Evelyn with a mutinous look, which 
Meredith thought utterly charming. 

^ I shall do my duty, whatever it may cost,' said the 
Canon, with the air of the man who is ready to go to the 
stake for conscience sake ; and he helped himself liberally 
to sherry, in temporary oblivion that, in view of a temper- 
ance address next day, he had taken the pledge for a week 
in order to plead example. Remembering just in time, he 
pushed back the glass with a wry face and the air of a man 
who has eaten sour grapes for the good of his weaker 
brethren. 

* Ah,* he sighed, * that reminds me. They say that he 
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dines off cold tea and yesterday's leg of mutton, when he 
invites the members of his flock. Such a parade of 
asceticism ! Why not pulse and cold water at once ? ' 

* And lives in carpetless rooms, with the commonest or 
furniture,' put in the Canoness ; ^ grudging his unfortunate 
housekeeper the barest necessaries to keep the establishment 
going ' 

^ That he may have the more to give to the poor, I 
suppose,' retorted Evelyn, with her head in the air. 

* A man should consider his own household ; we've 
Scripture warrant for that, child,' said Lady Margaret. ' But 
it all comes of his views on the subject of a celibate priest- 
hood, I suppose. What is a man without a wife ? ' 

*A singularly unhappy being,' answered the Canon 
gallantly, *as I've reason to know. Still, you can't lay 
down the law for everybody in such matters. There was 
St. Paul ; you remember ' 

* A great exception which only proves the rule,' answered 
the lady, with her air of decision ; and she made a sign to her 
daughter to intimate that, the last word having been said, as 
well as the last mouthful eaten, the feminine portion of the 
company might safely retreat with colours flying. 

* You know how to carry the war into the enemy's 
camp. Lady Margaret,' said Meredith, with a bow, as he 
rose to open the door. ' It's a lost battle for us men from 
the moment you attack us as bachelors. I'm truly sorry 
for that Mr. Allison. He'll have to put himself under 
feminine direction, that's plain, if he isn't to prove a failure. 
What do you think. Miss Hesketh ? ' 

Evelyn laughed for reply, as she followed her stately step- 
mother through the doorway. As for Lady Margaret, she 
was not quite sure how to take the remarks of her guest, and 
wisely decided, under the circumstances, to receive them 
in silence. 
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CHAPTER X 



Of colour like the red roie on triumphant briar. 

ShakbspbarB : 2 Henry VI, 

*Well, and did you escape the cross-examination, Mr. 
Meredith ? ' asked Evelyn, as the colonial joined her in 
that part of the Rectory garden known as * the Rose Walk,' 
about half an hour later. 

She had thrown a Shetland shawl round her shoulders, 
and was pacing up and down, looking at the sunset, accord- 
ing to her wont on fine summer evenings after dinner ; and 
the gleam of her white gown through the bushes had 
attracted Meredith's eyes, as he sat with his host after the 
ladies had left them, and made the time seem long till he 
could escape from the dining-room. 

* Well, no. rd have been here before now if it hadn't 
been for that,' answered the victim, with a wry face. ' I 
wasn't let oflF anything — not even the battles.' 

*I wish you'd tell me about them — ^just one, Mr. 
Meredith, the biggest you were in,' pleaded the girl. ' You 
don't know how much I longed to go out myself when 
our men volunteered. I could have torn mjrself to pieces 
for being only a woman ! ' 

* Only a woman I ' the big colonial repeated the words 
in a tone and accompanied them by a look which made the 
girl's heart beat a little fiister. 

^ It would have been a thousand pities \fyou had been a man.' 

* Why ? But there, I don't care to know,' she added 
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hastily, with a feeling that they were stepping on dangerous 
ground. * What I want to know is what it is like to be in 
a battle — your biggest.' 

' Colcnso. Do you really want to hear about that ? It 
was awful, you know.' 

* Tell me.' 

So Meredith, overcoming his repugnance, plunged into 
the subject of that most terrible reverse, describing his 
experiences with a zest and vigour which surprised himself. 
For a pair of eager eyes were upon him all the time, which 
led him on and on ; a pair of eager ears drank in his every 
word, and the colour went and came in the upturned face 
in a manner altogether fascinating to the narrator. Her 
lips trembled as he spoke of the surprise and capture of the 
guns, and when he came to the dash and heroism which 
saved the remnants of the battery the girl glowed and 
quivered with excitement. 

* It must have been glorious — glorious ! ' she cried when 
he had finished, 

* Glorious ? ' echoed Meredith. ^ Why, it was nothing 
short of a defeat ! ' 

^ But it was glorious all the same.' 

* How do you make out that ? « There is no glory in 
defeat that / can see. In point of fact, nearly all the en- 
gagements that I was in — after the first few, at any rate — 
were reverses. That's one of the reasons I'm chary of 
talking about them. One feels such a fraud — like a funky 
little beggar waving a bedraggled Union Jack, and shouting 
about nothing.' 

^ But if you are not a fraud, what does it matter ? As 
long as a man has done his best, I think nothing of reverses. 
Why, nearly all our best commanders have had them, some 
time or other. They're a sort of training for victory. You 
set too high a value on outside show, Mr. Meredith.' 
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There was a light in her eyes as she said this, which did 
not wholly come from the golden glow of the dying west. 

Meredith looked at her with more than admiration in 
his face. Here was a woman to incite a man to do his very 
best, he thought. A prize which any one might be proud 
to win. A wife to sell one's soul for. 

To sell one's soul ? He looked at her again, and won- 
dered what she would think of such a transaction. 

They had come to the end of the Rose Walk, and were 
standing with their faces towards the hills — great, dark, 
heather-clad hills — standing out, like ramparts, against the 
glorified sky. The girl stood still, looking over the low 
wall which divided the garden from some fields. Her 
figure was bathed in the radiant light which surrounded 
head and face as with an aureole. Her eyes had a far-off 
look. 

For the moment she recalled to the colonist an angel 
in a picture by Perugino, painted on a golden background, 
which hung in the Rectory drawing-room — ^as calm, as 
strong, as radiant. 

A woman to sell one's soul for ? Was she so indeed ? ' 
He could imagine the look in that light-bathed face if she 
were to find herself the price of such a bargain. 

But, suddenly, she moved. The grave look vanished, 
and she turned to Meredith with a quick flush and a little 
laugh. The angel had flown away ; the woman re- 
mained. 

* This sort of thing makes one forget oneself a bit,' she 
said lightly. ^ I said something very high-flown, just now, 
I'm afraid ; let's come down to the ground again. I 
oughtn't to have taken you to task ; but I forgot you were 
a stranger. You must forgive me.' 

* Forgive you — for what ? ' Meredith came a little 
nearer, leaned his elbows upon the wall and looked into her 
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face. How wonderfully expressive it was, and how mobile ! 
The eyes were laughing now. The mouth was a shade de- 
fiant. She moved away from him by a few inches, and 
lifted her chin into the air — z round, soft chin, with a cleft 
in the centre like a peach. She looked very bewitching so. 
But, somehow, Meredith did not like her quite so well as 
he had done in her moments of sentiment. She seemed to 
have gone ftirther from him, by a recoil of the mind as well 
as of the body. 

* What should I forgive you for ? ' he repeated, watching 
her pick the moss from the wall and throw it over the 
sunk-fence into the field below. * For forgetting I was a 
stranger ? But Fm not a stranger now, am I ? I've known 
you a whole week ! ' 

Her eyes grew serious again. She looked at him with 
surprise in them, and her hand stopped throwing the moss, 
and lay, a white and shapely member, upon the wall. An 
old-^hioned opal ring which she wore on her little finger 
caught the last Hicker of the sinking sun. Meredith was 
conscious of an insane impulse to lay his own right hand 
upon those strong white fingers, to imprison that spark of 
fire before it had time to die out. Should he ? Should he 
not ? He hesitated. 

' A week P ' she said, in a tone of astonishment. * Is 

it only a week ? It seems * She stopped, and the 

man beside her saw the crimson mount up under her creamy 
skin. 

* Like a lifetime, doesn't it ? ' he put in impetuously. 
* I can hardly fancy what it would be, now, not to know 
you. You can't imagine what a difference it has made to 

me. If only ' He stopped suddenly. What business 

had he to speak in this way to a girl like Evelyn Hesketh ? 
He, a poor man, with nothing on which to keep a wife. 
He sighed and fell silent. The spark of fire from the heart 
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of the opal went suddenly out. The sun, which had called 
it forth, slid behind the hills. The world passed at once 
into shadow. A breath of chill air stirred the leaves of the 
poplars overhead and set them beating against each other 
like tiny castanets. 

In the hearts of both the man and girl there was a sudden 
sense of change — ^a feeling of loss— of what ? Evelyn did 
not ask herself. Her heart, which had begun to go pit-a-pat 
like the leaves of the poplars overhead, slowed down. She 
shivered a little in her thin dress. 

Meredith, who was watching her closely, saw how her 
listening eyes grew gradually listless, and how the colour 
paled in her cheeks. 

Suddenly she dropped the scraps of moss from her hands, 
and laughed. 

* What nonsense weVe been talking ! * she said lightly. 
* Of course we're strangers. How could we be anything 
else after a week's acquaintance ? It's growing chilly ; let's 
go in.' 

They moved away between the ranks of standard roses, 
from which the dew was drawing the intoxicating scent 
which only a rose can yield. Meredith sniffed it in, and it 
seemed to go to his head and subdue his senses. After all, 
why shouldn't he at least have the satisfaction of this girl's 
sympathy ? That need cost him nothing.' 

^ Miss Hesketh,' he said softly, ^ you said just now that 
there was no disgrace in failure, supposing a man has done 
his best. But what would you think if I told you that 
/ was a failure, and that not only as regards the war ? I've 
tried all sorts of things, and I've had little luck in any. 
I'm a sort of a rolling stone — no good at all.' He sighed. 

* And yet you've done your best ? ' She was grave 
again, and her friir &ce showed in the twilight like one of 
the creamy roses. 
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He hesitated. Could he tell her a lie even to gain her 
sympathy ? 

^Well/ he said, at last. ^I can hardly say. Maybe 
I've rolled too much. If only I had some one to keep me 
steadfast, I think I'd settle down and gather a little moss 1 ' 
He laughed a trifle shakily. ^But I've never had any 
Inducement. At Kimberley, indeed, there was poor Frank 
Clavering. I did better while he was there — was getting 
on quite nicely when the war broke out. But then he was 
killed, and I was alone in the world again, with no one to 
care for me. I say, won't you let me call you friend, even 
though we have known each other — only a week? It 
would be such a help to know that someone cared whether 
a fellow sinks or swims. Will you ? ' 

He stopped and looked at his companion wistfully. 

* Of course I'll be your friend, if you wish it, Mr. 
Meredith,' said the girl cordially; ^ only ' — a spice of mischief 
came into her eyes — * you must do your best to swim ! ' 

He brightened under her smile, though he could not but 
feel that she was no longer the same as she had been while 
they stood by the wall in the sunset. The scent of the 
roses had not affected her head, at any rate. She was 
nothing but the casual acquaintance, as cool as the evening 
breeze. 

* Then it's a bargain ? ' He tried to draw her back to 
the warmer mood which he had found so pleasant. 

^ I say, give me a rose in token, won't you ? ' 
^ A rose ? oh, a dozen, if you like 1 ' she answered 
carelessly. *You can have them for the picking. But 
there are plenty at the Hall. It would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle to take them there.' 

^ No, I only want one ; and you must gather it for me,' 
he said pleadingly. * There — that one ; it has a look of you.' 
He pointed to a great golden-hearted Mar&hal Niel. 
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^^ That ? It's by no means the most beautifU. And as 
for being like me — thank you, Mr. Meredith, I should be 
highly flattered, shouldn't I ? ' (she dropped him a curtsy) 
^ only I'm not. I've no great admiration for the Mar6chal, 
and I don't commend your choice. But here it is ! ' 

She handed him the rose, with a laugh. 

^ No ; give me the one you like best.' 

^ Indeed I won't ; I'll keep it for someone more dis- 
criminating. Come, it's time we went in.' She turned 
away and crossed the lawn in the direction of the 
house, Meredith following her, with the rose in his button- 
hole. 

He had got what he asked for, but, somehow, he vtras 
not satisfied. He took himself to task for a blunderer. 
These English girls, he said to himself, were not just easy 
to understand, for all their seeming simplicity. With all 
their frankness they were coy, and needed careful handling. 
Like their native roses, they had their thorns, and seemed 
very well able to take care of themselves. But, nevertheless, 
if Evelyn Hesketh were a sample of her countrywomen, 
they were in his eyes incomparable. 

^ Give us a song, Evelyn,' said the Canon, as the pair 
followed each other into the lighted drawing-room. * My 
old favourite, to begin with — " My love is like a red, red 
rose." ' 

* What ? ' — Evelyn flushed rose-red herself — * surely, 
father, you must be tired of it. Wouldn't you like some 
Schubert instead ? ' 

^ No, lass, I wouldn't ; I like the old songs best. Your 
mother used to sing that one, you know.' 

The Canon had taken his daughter's hand as she passed 
him, and the words were spoken low in her ear. They 
were not for the ears of Mrs. Hesketh the second. 

Evelyn said nothing more. She went to the piano and 
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sat down, singing the lovely old song without the notes, 
while the air from the open window brought in the scent 
of the roses across the twilit lawn. Meredith had thrown 
himself into a lounge beside her, the rose still in his button- 
hole. 

My love is like a red, red rose, that's newly blown in June, 
My love is like a melody that's sweetly played in tune. 

She sang with feeling. The voice seemed to melt and 
penetrate, as the scent of the roses had done, so that 
Meredith felt his brain stimulated and his heart softened as 
he listened. 

Till a' the seas run dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt i' the sun — 

Yes, he thought, so could he love the singer, even as 
expressed by the song. She was a girl to love like that. If 
only he had not been poor ! If only those diamonds, about 
the sale of which he was going up to London next week, 
had been his own, instead of merely intrusted to his care, 

then He went o£Finto a muse, while the sweet voice 

went on from one song to another. But, somehow, it was 
only the one song that Meredith heard. It was still ringing 
in his ears as he walked back to his quarters at the Hall. ^ If 

only * Whenever he got so far in his meditations, he 

caught himself sighing like a November wind. ^ If only 

Hang it ! ' he said to himself, as he went to his room, 
^ I suppose Fm in for it — in, head over heels, this time — 
and all to no purpose. It*s cursed hard. For, as things 
are, I might almost as well hold out my hand for the moon 
as try for Evelyn Hesketh. Yet I've never wanted a girl 
so much. Well, there seems nothing for it but to go. 
Maybe, London will help to put her out of my head. 
Heigh-ho ! Sweet ? I should just think so i but not 
for me/ 
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He took the Mar^chal Niel out of his button-hole, and 
inhaled the perfume. Then, with an impatient movement, 
be flung it from him towards the open window. 

' She laughed at me for thinking it like her/ he thought 
bitterly. ^ She thought me a fool, I dare say — ^as I am — ^and 
yet • 

He went up to the window and looked out into the 
lingering twilight. The air was fiill of the scent he had 
been breathing all the evening. He looked down. There 
lay the rose upon the sill ; it had fallen short. He took it 
up and stroked its petals tenderly. * No,* he said. * After 
all, I carCt throw it away.' And he put it in water on his 
table. 

In her white bed-room, across the river, Evelyn Hesketh, 
also, stood at the window looking over the water to where the 
Hall rose dark above its woods against the sky. She had 
thrown off her pretty dress and was in her dressing-gown, 
brushing out her long thick hair. 

' I'm a goose ! ' she said to herself, as she brought the 
brush down vehemently upon her head. ^A downright 
goose ! I couldn't have thought I could be so silly. Only 
a week — yet, here I am listening and talking as I've never 
cared to listen or talk to Gilbert whom I've known for 
years. Poor Gilbert, he's been very patient, and I always 
thought I'd like him enough in time. But, now, I don't 
think I ever shall — not if—— But it's rubbish, fair rubbish ! 
There's nothing in it, after all — carCt be, in so short a time, 
whatever he may appear to think. So, Evelyn, my dear, 
don't be a fool. Go to bed and to sleep, and wisdom will 
come in the morning.' 

She finished brushing her hair, and twisted it up ; then 
stood with her hands by her sides, still looking out to where 
the river sang on in the twilight under the high-backed bridge. 
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The breeze crept in from the garden, bringing with it 
the scent of roses. 

* Poor old Mar£chal Niel,' thought the girl. ^ I never 
knew before that I didn't admire you. Why did I say so, I 
wonder ? You're not at all a bad fellow, after all, though 
you're only a common rose. I wonder what he's done with 
you ? Thrown you away, by now, I suppose. He looked 
so vexed when I laughed at his choice. How silly men are, 
to be sure — even the heroes of South Africa ! ' 
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CHAPTER XI 

IN THE WAY OF TEMPTATION 

How sweet . . . 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill — 

Only to hear and see the £Eur-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet— 

Tennyson: The Lotus EaUrs. 

Three weeks later Claude Meredith sat in the coffee-room 
of his London hotel, reading a note. It was written on 
scented paper, with broad black edges of the breadth sup- 
posed to measure a widow's deepest woe ; and the writing 
upon it was of that small and hair-like character which calls 
up the echo of a voice with but scanty covering to its poor 
little bones. A voice, in fact, worn by mourning to * a bit 
of thread/ like Augustus, in the German nursery-rhyme, on 
the fifth day of his &st. Meredith smiled involuntarily, as 
the words and the letters which composed them conjured 
the writer up before his mind's eye, in all her pale and fragile 
prettiness. A very weeping-willow. 

* / know I have only to ask youy dear Mr. Meredith^* she 
wrote, ^youj to whom my dear husband has confided the care of his 
widow and fatherless boyy to do us this trifling favour * 

And then she proceeded to request his escort to Hather- 
lea for the said ^ fatherless boy ' on his journey from school 
for the summer holidays. 

^ Andy she concluded, ^ you must pay us a long visit to 
make my sorCs acquaintance and enjoy such shooting as the Hather^ 
lea moors can afford you! 

Meredith folded the letter, and went and stood by the 
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window of the coffee-room, watching the traffic in the hot 
and dusty street. How hot it was : how dusty and how 
stufi^ ! The air that came in through the partly-open sash 
was as though baked in an oven. There was a smell of 
mingled carbolic and hot horse-flesh in it which was far 
from refreshing. A big blue-bottle fly sang and bounced 
against the upper panes of glass, as though rebelling against 
fate with futile protest. Why didn't it fly a little lower and 
make its escape ? Meredith wondered. Of that, however, 
the creature never seemed to think, for it went on bouncing 
and singing shrilly within half a yard of the open sash. 

* Fool ! * muttered Meredith ; * if it wants to get out 
why doesn't it go ? ' and he caught the blundering insect 
and tossed it into the air. 

^I'm as bad as the blue-bottle,' he thought, as he 
watched it fly upward. ^ Here's a way out for me. I 
want to escape from this stuffy place, from which all who 
can do so have already flown. My work here is done • 
the diamonds are sold — and well sold. I'd give anything to 
get away from bricks and mortar ; and yet I hesitate. Well, 
this letter of Mrs. Clavering's has brought things to a point. 
I must decide one way or the other before the north post 
goes. Is it to be ** yes," or " no " ? ' 

Here his mind ceased from conscious working, and, in 
place of the busy street, there arose before it a vision of 
heathery hills and chafing brown water. He saw the cloud- 
shadows chasing each other across a carpet of purple and 
green, and heard the quick ^ Qufbec-heci-beci-beck / ' of a pack 
of grouse, and the whir of their bright brown wings as they 
skimmed across the moors. He saw, too, an active figure in 
short skirt and sailor hat, standing knee-deep in heather, 
with the sunshine on her hair and its light in her golden 
eyes. And she seemed to hold up her finger and beckon. 

The vision was so divinely fresh and fair that Meredith 
involuntarily caught in his breath, as though to inhale the 
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feebly. In his capacity of guardian he felt it incumbent on 
him to put matters in a proper light before his ward, what- 
ever his own opinion on the subject might be. It is a way 
which grown-up people, not much used to children, usually 
have, a little bit of acting which their juniors are quite 
capable of seeing through. 

* Oh, of course ! ' was the careless reply. ^ And medi- 
cine has to be taken ; but that's no reason a fellow should 
pretend to like it. Mr. Meredith, are you a good shot ? ' 

The change of subject was so abrupt that Claude won- 
dered for a moment whether shooting and medicine could 
have any connection. But decided that, like an immature 
scholar. Master Clavering was simply careless about his stops. 

' Because,' went on the boy, after waiting a moment 
for the answer that did not come, ^ if you arej you must 
teach me to shoot. I wanted to learn, last season, but 
mother wouldn't let me, because Cousin Gillie said I was 
too young. Such rot, wasn't it ? If all our fellows had 
learnt to shoot when they were boys, like the young Boers, 
you know, we should have done much better than we have. 
Old Wiper — that's my schoolmaster, you know ; we call 
him Wiper because his name's Penn — old Wiper says so, 
and he ought to know. I say, Mr. Meredith, how many 
Boers have you shot ? ' 

The drop of the voice into the confidential tone, at this 
last question, was so amusing that Meredith laughed aloud. 

* Really, I can't tell you,' he said. 

^ Can't you ? Oh, do! I say, if you missed them all, 
never mind confessing it, I'll not blab.' 

^ Not so bad as that, Bertie,' was the amused answer. 
^ I sent a very hir number to their account, though they 
shot me in the end.' 

^ I know ; mother wrote to me about that. And they 
shot fether too — which was very sad for me.' 
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The words were said quite calmly, as an after-thought, 
apparently, and the eager little face lost none of its bright- 
ness in the utterance. But then, as Meredith reflected, the 
boy could have seen little or nothing of his father. 

* Well, then, I consider you*ve proved yourself a good 
enough shot to teach me,' went on Bertie with innocent 
patronage. * You will, won't you ? I'm just squirming to 
learn.' 

A small brown hand stole through Meredith's arm, and 
the bright blue eyes looked up pleadingly into his &ce. 

^ Maybe, I will, if Mrs. Clavering allows it,' answered 
Meredith. He was rapidly warming to this small sapling 
of the parent stock, who was, at the same time, so like and 
so unlike his father. The boy had all the charm of manner 
that had attracted Meredith to his friend. He had the 
facile, bright good humour and zest for pleasure which was 
the fatal heritage of most of the Claverings. But there was 
a firmness about the young mouth, a certain masterful 
expression in the winsome blue eyes which bespoke a 
stronger fibre than poor Frank Clavering had possessed. 
There was something of * Cousin Gillie' in him, as it 
seemed, which might, with judicious culture, serve as ballast 
to his lighter qualities. 

^ Oh, mother will allow it, if you do ! ' was the con- 
fident reply. * You're my guardian, she says. I say, arc 
you really ? I shouldn't mind submitting to youj if you are. 
But I can't stand Cousin Gillie. He has no real authority 
over me — now, has he ? ' 

Meredith felt a difEcidty in replying to this second ques- 
tion, so he ignored it in favour of the first. ^ Your father 
left you in my charge,' he said gravely. * He was my great 
friend, Bertie ; you must always remember that, and try to 
look on me as your friend as well.' 

^ I'm quite willing,' was the careless answer. < I think 
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we'll get on very well. I say, what a crowd 5 and what 
jolly dogs and guns! You must get mother to buy me 
one — I mean a gun. Father took his to South Africa. You 
didn't happen to bring it home, now, did you ? ' 

Meredith had to confess the omission, and this ended 
the conversation. For the hansom stopped at the crowded 
platform, and there was a rush for places in the train. 
• •.••• 

* Well, mother, and how are you — pretty fit, eh ? ' was 
the heir's salutation to his parent as soon as the little 
crape-draped figure had released him from the embrace which 
had enveloped him in its folds. 

* Pretty fit ? Oh, Bertie, my darling, how can you 
use such an expression ? ' piped the still small voice of 
Mrs. Clavering. * I'm fit for nothing now-a-days. There's 
no one to support me under my troubles, but you, my 
darling boy. You must be very good to your widowed 
mother, my sweet.' The weeping-willow bent over her 
boy's slim shoulder, and dissolved, to his great embarrass- 
ment, into tears. 

* Oh, come, mother ! ' he cried, in a voice of much 
disgust. ^ Don't turn on the watercarts ; you know how 
much I hate it. There — /'U support you first-rate, if 
you'll only not give way. I'll soon be a man, you know — 
at least, I'm half-way there. I'll be twenty-one in no 
time. Take my arm and we'll go to the so&. Oh, you 
can lean quite hard. I've been doing Sandow's exercises, 
and I'm as strong as a horse. I say, mother, Mr. Meredith's 
going to teach me to shoot He's promised to take me 
out on the Twelfth. Haven't you, sir ? ' 

* With Mrs. Clavering's permission, my boy,' was the 
prudent reply of the guardian, who had been standing aside, 
apparently almost unnoticed during the endearments of 
mother and son, though Meredith was not without suspicion 
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that the widow was less unconscious of his presence than 
she seemed, and that her tears and caresses savoured a little 
of playing to the gallery. He could never quite rid himself 
of this feeling in Mrs. Clavering's presence ; though he 
would bin have believed her sincere, and could find no 
proof that she was otherwise. 

*We must see what Gilbert says,' began the little 
woman doubtfully. * Tm not at all sure ' 

* Oh, mother, do be quiet ! ' put in the boy impatiently. 
* What has Cousin Gillie got to do with it ? Mr. Meredith 
is my guardian — he says so ; and he told me father gave me 
into his charge, and that nobody else has any right to say 
a word.' 

^ Come, Bertie,' Meredith broke in hastily, for he saw 
the mother looked annoyed, ^you're not reporting me 
correctly. I said nothing about your cousin. And, of 
course, Mrs. Clavering has the right to say what she likes.' 

^ I should thini so ! ' exclaimed the little lady, forgetting 
the rSle of the weeping-willow, and speaking with uplifted 
head, and in quite another tone. ^ Bertie has been under 
my charge all his life— it isn't likely I'm going to abdicate 
now. If his father had desired ' 

But here the widow seemed to remember herself, for 
she broke o£F hastily, and put her black-and-white hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

* It's hard,' she sobbed, ^ very hard, to come between 
a widow and her only child.' 

Meredith was much embarrassed. He would have 
liked to shake Master Bertie for the wilful twisting of a 
guardian's words to suit the ward's desires. But the boy, 
having fired his shot, had beaten a retreat through the 
open window, and was in shrill conversation with an ecstatic 
terrier and with the old gardener, leaving his late companion 
to bear the brunt of reprisals. 
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*I hope you'll believe me, Mrs. Clavering/ said 
Meredith earnestly. ^I've no wish to interfere. Your 
boy is excited over his home-coming, and hardly knows 
what he is saying, or he would not have so misrepre- 
sented me.* 

The lady put away her handkerchief with a smile. 
There were no traces of tears in her pretty eyes, or upon 
her delicate cheeks ; and again Meredith was tempted to 
doubt the reality of what had been so vividly shown forth. 

* Ah, well,' she said graciously, * we'll say no more 
about it. I only wished matters to be plainly understood 
between us. So much better, you know. As to the shoot- 
ing, I shall probably make no objection, if it were only to 
show Gilbert that I will have no interference on his part. 
There has been too much of that already.' 

The last words were said in a tone that was almost 
snappish, and Meredith smiled to himself as he heard it. 

* No love lost in that quarter,' he thought, * by either 
mother or son. Well, as she puts it, so much the better ; 
it will make things easier for me.' 

* By-the-by, he is coming to dinner — Mr. Clavering, I 
mean — and my aunts, the Miss Williamsons, are with me,' 
said the hostess over her shoulder, as, the dressing-bell 
having rung, she preceded her visitor upstairs. ^Gilbert 
wanted to see the boy, and I thought it as well that you 
should meet. There may be several things you will need 
to talk over together. I quite forget, however, whether 
I mentioned that you were coming. My memory has 
been so bad since ' A sigh filled in the blank. 

* So " Cousin Gillie " and I are to meet,* said Meredith 
to himself, as he shut his door, and threw off his coat. 

* When Greek meets Greek ' ; a smile completed the 

quotation. 
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CHAPTER XII 



GREEK MEETS GREEK 



When will you have your inventory brought, sir ? 
Or see a copy of the will ? Anon I 

BenJonson: Th^Fox. 

The Miss Williamsons were dressing in the room next 
Meredith's. There was a door of communication between 
the two — carefully locked by the spinsters, it need hardly 
be said, yet not impervious to sound. For Claude was 
aware of the voices of the ladies in constant conversation, 
and though they were not unconscious of the fact that he 
was washing his hands, they forgot, at times, that voices, 
especially female ones, carry quite as far as the splashing of 
water. 

At first he could hear nothing but an indistinct murmur. 
But, when Miss Teresa came to *do* her hair at the 
dressing-table, which stood across the aforesaid door, she had 
only to raise her voice a little, which, in the excitement of 
discussion she frequently did, to admit her next-door neigh- 
bour in a manner behind the scenes. 

^ Now Maria, what were you thinking of to put in the 
second-best brushes ? ' Meredith heard a brisk voice say, 
in a tone of reproach, as he fastened his tie before the 
mirror. ' I told you how it would be if I trusted you to 
pack the portmanteau. But, really, I hadn't time to do 
more than the dress-basket, and you promised to be so care- 
ful ! I do wish Rose would give us a little more notice 
when she asks us to play propriety. I hate to be hurried like 
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this ! Thais not what she asks us for, you say ? My dear 
Maria ! How can you be so simple ? Does she ever ask us 
to stay except when there's gentlemen ? I wonder whether 
she means to marry this Mr. Meredith ? I always said^ you 
know, she was certain to marry again (if any one asked her) 
once Frank were out of the way/ 

Meredith's hands were, all of a sudden, incapable of 
finishing the tie. He felt his face flush, and a chill run 
down his back, as he listened with all his might for the 
answer. 

It came ; but in a slow and rather drawling voice, by 
no means so easy to hear, 

^I wish you would not say such things, Teresa. It 
isn't fair on poor Rose to accuse her of husband-hunting, 
and she a new-made widow ! Besides, so far as / can see, 
Mr. Meredith has no such intention.' 

^ And, for once in a way, you see correctly, Maria,' went 
on the brisker and more audible speaker. ^It's Evelyn 
Hesketh he has his eye on, if /'m not mistaken.' 

* But we always thought she'd marry Gilbert Clavering. 
I'm sure you've remarked a hundred times, at least, that he 
is quite devoted to her. And he's been so very constant, 

that ' 

^ She ought to marry him ? Why, no, that doesn't 
exactly follow. If she'd wanted him, she could have had 
him any time these five years ; nay, he's fancied her ever 
since she was a girl of sixteen in the schoolroom, as / believe. 
But he's a poor man and no great catch, and she ought 
to marry money. Lady Margaret said as much ; for the 
Canon has not much private means, and they live well up 
to their income. This Mr. Meredith is very rich, they say. 
Still, Evelyn and Gilbert have always been good friends, and 

I'm not saying she won't take him in the end, if Oh, 

Maria, do tell me if my hair looks right ? You've forgotten 
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to bring the hand-glass, and I can't see if that thin patch at 
the back is properly covered. The dinner-bell will be 
ringing directly, and I wouldn't appear, for the world, unless I 
were sure those coils were properly put on. Such a price as I 
paid for them too ! I wish I had as much hair as you have.' 
* Just give me your hair-pins. There, that's all right 
How nice you look, Teresa I ' 

' It's more than you do, Maria ; your hair is all sticking 
up on end. Why can't you use pomade ? You may have 
plenty of it — hair I mean. But if you don't take care, it'll 
be as harsh as a bottle-brush and as grey as a badger in no 
time. Now, do stand still while I put you to rights, or 
you'll not be fit to be seen. There's the dinner-bell ! For 
heaven's sake take off your peignoir before you go down- 
stairs ! Is Evelyn coming, this evening ? ' 

Meredith did not hear the answer, for the ladies opened 
their door, and, apparently, they subdued their voices to suit 
the publicity of the passage ; for only a discreet murmur, 
accompanied by the swish of silken skirts, came to his 
listening ear. 

*l8 Evelyn coming ?' The question rang on in his 
own mind, awaking a keen vibration of expectancy, as, after 
allowing his neighbours to get well under way, he followed 
them to the drawing-room. Did he hope she would be 
there, or did he fear it ? Both, certainly. But whether 
hope or fear predominated he could not have told, till he 
opened the drawing-room door, and a hasty glance round 
the room assured him that it was empty of the one figure 
he was looking for. Then, the sudden sinking of his heart 
came as a sufficient answer. 

Mrs. Clavering was sitting on the sofa, with her boy by 
her side, flanked by the Miss Williamsons, like a group 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Cousin Gilbert, an evident 
supernumerary, stood at the window, with his back to the 
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room. He turned as Meredith entered, and Mrs. Cbvering 
rose and introduced the two men. 

They looked at each other, and their eyes crossed like 
drawn swords. 

< We have met already/ said Claude ; and he held out 
his hand. But Gilbert only bowed. 

* A sulky-looking beggar, if ever there was one I * 
thought Meredith, as he looked at the cloudy brow, and 
noted the stiffness of the greeting. 

^ That snob I If she'd told me he was coming I would 
have kept away,' was the inward comment of the other 
man. Rather an unfair one, too ; for Claude Meredith, 
though colonial, was not a snob. But when men are anti- 
pathetic and jealous of each other, they are seldom perfectly 
iair, any more than women tmder similar circumstances ; 
though such is not the received opinion — ^among the men, 
at any rate. 

During dinner they hardly exchanged a sentence, 
though there was plenty of talk between them and the 
women. Little Bertie was the occasion of the only direct 
give and take of words between man and man, and ' the 
occasion ' was made to feel a little like the point of contact 
between two electric batteries. But boys are not the most 
tactful creatures in the world, and can seldom be taught to 
let well alone ; and Bertie Clavering was so full of his 
shooting that he was unable to resist the forwarding ot his 
desires by seizing this opportunity of letting his cousin know 
that further opposition on his part was unnecessary. 

^Cousin Gilbert,' he said in his high treble, with a 
glance of defiance across the table out of those determined 
blue eyes of his, ^ Mr. Meredith is going to teach me to 
shoot ; and mother will let me go out with the rest on the 
Twelfth if I'm ready by then.' 

Gilbert Clavering was helping himself to jelly when 
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the boy fired this point-blank shot, during a pause of the con- 
versation. Meredith could see that his hct changed. But 
he said nothing till he had conveyed the quaking morsel 
safely to his plate. Then he looked up, and uttered a short 
* Indeed !• 

* Yes,' went on the boy, * it's all settled ; isn't it, 
mother ? ' 

Mrs. Clavering looked uneasy. She put down the 
spoon with which she was eating her cherry tart, and said, 
with a deprecating glance at Gilbert : 

<Well, I thought he might try, this season. He's 
getting a big boy, you see. And now the property is his, 
it seems You've no objection, have you ? ' 

* Well, Rose, since you ask me, I have. I think he is 
still too young. But, of course * 

* Too young ? Oh, I say, that's all rot ! ' broke in the 
boy, with angry irritation, calling forth a nervous * Hush, 
Bertie ! ' from his mother, and a shocked ^ Oh, fie ! ' from 
the two Miss Williamsons. 

* You must forgive him, Gilbert,' said the mother of 
the irate young squire. * He's very eager about the matter, 
or I'm sure he wouldn't have spoken so — so strongly.* 

* Or, rudely, rather,' muttered Gilbert. * But it doesn't 
matter. I only want you to consider the danger there is 
for children when a lot of sportsmen get together, some of 
them a bit excited, and the shots are all over the place. I 
wouldn't trust a boy of mine — if I had one — till he was old 
enough to keep his head.' 

Bertie glared at him across the table. To be classed 
with children was really too exasperating. He was bursting 
out with another defiance, when his mother laid a trembling 
hand on the little brown paw beside her. 

' Hush, Bertie, dear,' she said soothingly. * Let me 
manage it.' 

I 
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The touch and the whispered encouragement acted like 
magic. Though he still glared defiance at Gilbert, the boy 
kept silence. 

^ Still, Gilbert, if his guardian is willing to take charge 
of him, I thini we might venture,' went on Mrs. Clavering, 
with soft deprecation. Nevertheless, under the tremulous 
pleading there lurked a certain decision, which warned her 
hearers that she had already made up her mind as to the 
course she meant to pursue, 

Gilbert Clavering, who had, meantime, been quietly 
consuming his jelly, with a coolness which rivalled that of 
the dainty he was feeding on, looked up on this, with a lift 
of the head which showed that he was stung. 

* His guardian ! ' he said pointedly. ^ Am I to under- 
stand that that matter is definitely arranged ? ' 

' Yes,' said Meredith, who had been listening in silence 
up to this point. He spoke in a tone of authority, and 
again the eyes of the two men crossed like a challenge. ^ I 
thought that everyone understood by now that the late Mr. 
Clavering, my friend, had appointed me as his sole executor 
and guardian to his son.' 

* Pardon me,' was the quiet answer ; which, nevertheless* 
to one who knew the speaker, betrayed a rigid self-restraint, 
^ a general understanding is hardly equivalent to an official 
announcement. I am the boy's nearest male relative ; but, 
up to now, I have heard nothing on the subject which I 
can accept as authentic' 

The Miss Williamsons looked at one another in trepida- 
tion, dreading an explosion. Bertie opened his blue eyes 
wider, and pricked up his ears, like a horse that scents the 
battle. Mrs. Clavering began to regret that she had asked 
these two to dinner. Anything like a scene (unless she 
were making it herself) always gave the little woman a fit 
of palpitation. 
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•Really, Gilbert/ she began plaintively, *Fm sure I 

told you But there, never mind ; you and Mr. 

Meredith can go into the matter presently. I'm quite 
aftaid * 

But she need not have been. Though the air was 
certainly electric between the two men, they were bibth 
too well-bred to quarrel in public, especially before women. 

* Ah, yes,' said Meredith, with a laugh, * Mr. Clavering 
and I will fight the matter out when you are gone ; I 
undertake to give him every satisfisiction. If I had not 
been obliged to go to town, I should have ventured to ask 
for an interview before now. Really, Mrs. Clavering, you 
don't know what a relief it is to escape into fresh air ! I 
felt like Daniel in the Lion's Den — I mean the fiery 
furnace — it was Daniel who was roasted, wasn't it ? (I'm 
a little vague in my Scripture history) — all the time I was 
there— I'm not much used to towns. Everyone well 
about here, I hope ? ' 

* Oh, yes, I think so,' answered Mrs. Clavering, with an 
air of great relief; while the Miss Williamsons, with a 
reassuring glance at each other, returned to the enjoyment 
of their dinner ; and Bertie, with a sigh, abandoned the 
hope of what he called ^ a shindy,' and comforted himself 
with another helping of * trifle.' * Lady Margaret has 
not been quite herself, certainly ; but she's better now. 
And Evelyn — I asked her here this evening ; but she had a 
choir practice and couldn't come. You'll see her at church 
on Sunday — ^if you go, that is. But you men are not 
exactly models in that way.' 

Meredith, certainly, was not. But he made up his 
mind, on the spot, that Hatherlea Church should have him 
for a worshipper, whoever else might stay away. 

* Yes, Aunt Maria, we'll excuse you. I see you're on 
the qui vivt to be away to your class,' said Mrs. Clavering^ 

r 3 
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presently, when the dessert had been put upon the table. 
^ Miss Williamson has a class of village lads,' she explained, 
turning to Meredith. * She does no end of good, and is 
quite the Canon's right hand. There — don't trouble to 
deny it, Aunt Maria ; we know better. They're all devoted 
to you, I'm sure. There's no one like you for keeping 
the riff-raff out of mischief. Not riff-raff? Oh, I beg 
your pardon ! You've made all our black sheep into 
snow-white lambs, haven't you, dear ? ' 

* I wish I could, Rose,' said the gentle lady, with tears 
in her eyes. 'But you little know how often I despair. 
Many a time I've been tempted to give it up as a hopeless 
business ' 

* I only wish you would, Maria ! ' said her sister 
brusquely. *The chills you've given yourself, tramping 
alongside of the ploughs after those lads when they won't 
come to you, and the boots you've ruined, are beyond 
count I You and Mr. Allison are just alike in that way. 
You've conversion on the brain, both of you, and you 
ought to run in couples — in a Salvation Army's van.' 

But Miss Williamson looked horrified, and flushed with 
annoyance. 

* Oh, Teresa, how can you ! ' she exclaimed. ' You 
know I don't approve of the Salvation Army ; and, as for 
Mr. Allison, he's a Catholic, the Canon says he is. It's 
too unkind of you to compare me to him. I wouldn't 
hold his doctrines for the world.' 

' Where's yoiu* charity. Miss Maria ? ' asked Gilbert 
with a cynical smile. 'You pious folk seem to have a 
very small stock to go on. You'd rather we compared 
you to the publicans and sinners than to the Saint of 
Lavingham, as I've heard him called, I verily believe ! ' 

'So I would, Gilbert,' exclaimed the good lady 
decidedly, though she was nervous and flurried to the edge 
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of tears. ^ Are we not told that such go into the Kingdom 
of Heaven before * 

* Before good men who don't think on the same lines 
as yourself ? Oh, fie, Miss Maria ! But, there — see 
how you Christians love one another ! You set us heathen 
a nice example.' 

* Oh, Gilbert, please don't be so profane ! ' cried the 
poor lady, who was one of those good creatures on whom 
the pearls of irony and humour are worse than thrown 
away, and whose troughs must be filled with the plainest 
food, if it is to be swallowed with any profit. *You 
know you are not a heathen. Are you not my godson, 
and did I not hold you at your christening when you 
were a dear little baby ? Ah, if only you had remained 
as you were, what a blessing it would have been ! For of 
such ' 

But poor Miss Maria's words were drowned in a cascade 
of laughter, under cover of which she escaped from the 
dining-room to her class. 

^ Poor, dear Maria ! ' said her younger sister, as Mrs. 
Clavering gave the sign for withdrawal. * It's a pity she 
hasn't the seventh sense ; she does make such a fool of 
herself for want of it. And yet she is so good ! ' 

* Ay, good as gold,' was the hearty answer of her godson, 
who had risen to open the door. *I ought to have 
remembered her little peculiarities. We all have them 
you know, Teresa. They're like the little knobs on the 
bark of the oak-tree — they don't affect the soundness of 
the heart within. There's no better woman than your 
sister, and it's a shame to laugh at her. Only * 

* Only the thought of you as a dear little baby in long 
clothes was a little too much, Gilbert I ' 

^ Ay, I'm sair warsened syne, I fear, as the old woman 
said. But, may be, I'm not so bad as my godmother 
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thinks. You must make my excuses, Teresa, if I don*t 
see her again/ 

He shut the door of division between the masculine and 
feminine portions of the party ; and the women, having 
despatched their budding specimen of the former to his bed, 
went to the drawing-room. 

* It's rather like leaving two game-cocks together, isn't 
it. Rose i ' said Teresa Williamson, taking up her knitting 
and settling herself in one of the deep window-seats to 
catch the last of the fiiding light. 

Mrs. Clavering threw herself into an easy-chair, with a 
big yawn. She could afford herself that ungraceful luxury 
with only her aunts present ; though she would not for the 
world have indulged in it except in * undress society.' 
* Well, so long as they don't fly at each other till we're out 
of the room it doesn't much matter, my dear,' she said 
carelessly. * They're bound to have it out, seme timij I 
suppose, so the sooner it's over the better. I'm just as well 
pleased there's a feeling of rivalry, it will leave Bertie 
and me so much more free. I can play them off against 
each other,' was the concluding thought of the sequence. 
But this Mrs. Clavering left in the treasury of her own 
mind ; it was not minted into words. With this con- 
sideration she carefully scanned the fiu:es of both the men, 
when, after a very short interval, they rejoined herself and 
her aunt. But, except for a touch of formality in the 
manner of each to the other, there was no sign of a 
passage-at-arms. 

^ Back already ? ' she cried, throwing to each indis- 
criminately one of her sweetest smiles. ^You're very 
flattering to two old women, like Aunt Teresa and me. I 
should have thought you'd have preferred your cigars to 
our society,' 

Rose Clavering glanced at herself in a mirror which himg 
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opposite, as she said this, and thought how young and 
interesting she looked in her widow's weeds. Women, 
unless they are really old — * widows, indeed,' so to say — do 
not make speeches like this except as an angle for compli- 
ments. Though by no means blind to the hook, Gilbert 
paid no attention to it ; he took his coffee-cup in silence, 
and silently sipped the contents. 

Claude Meredith, whom Nature had not provided with 
the armour of proof worn by the other, looked uncomfort- 
able. He was painfully aware that a pretty speech was 
expected by the pretty woman at his side. But a man does 
not usually learn the use of such society-counters in the 
colonies ; and the remembrance of what he had overheard 
as to Mrs. Clavering's matrimonial intentions made him 
afraid. 

So he murmured awkwardly something about the 
pleasure of female society of any sort whatever, a reply 
which was so much the reverse of flattering as to make 
Mrs. Clavering frown, and sharp-witted Teresa laugh. 

* That's very kind of you, Mr. Meredith,' she said 
caustically. * Faute de mieuxj Rose ? Well, never mind. 
We are preferred to cigars, when all's said and done, which 
is always something. No, Mr. Meredith, don't try to get 
out of it. Qui s*excusey s^accusij you know.' 

*But we did have our cigars. Miss Teresa,* said j 

Gilbert maliciously ; *or, rather, Mr. Meredith did. I 
am faithful to my pipe.' 

* The pipe of peace I ' asked Miss Teresa mischievously. 
Gilbert Clavering threw a peculiar look at his fellow 

smoker, which Miss Teresa swifUy intercepted. 

' If you like to call it so,' he said enigmatically. ^ What's 
in a name ? ' 

He put down his empty coffee-cup, and stood up to 
say good-night. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
HIS heart's desire 

To see her is to love her, 

To;love but her for ever, 
For Nature made her what she is, 

And ne'er made anither I — Burns. 

* You will sec her at church on Sunday.* 

This is what Gilbert Clavering had said to himself, every 
Saturday, for over five years. And, accordingly, every Sun- 
day, rain or shine, he was to be seen, either at the morning 
or evening service, in his place at Hatherlea Church. For 
Gilbert, at any rate, was what his cousin's widow would have 
called ^ a model churchgoer,' despite the fiict that he described 
himself as ^ a heathen,' and had a cynical way of mentioning 
religion (when he mentioned it at all) which scandalized his 
godmother. 

^ If that*s what you think, I wonder you go to church, 
Gilbert,' the good lady was wont to say. 

But Gilbert only smiled, and let her wonder. 
He knew why he went ; or, at least, he thought he did, 
which is as far as many of us get in the examination of our 
own motives. For these are so often mixed that, unless 
we are very^skilful as self-analysts, we are apt to fall into 
the error of picking out the chief ingredients in the motive- 
power which goes to the making of action, to the neglect 
of the less apparent. 

But if Evelyn Hesketh was the'lodestone that drew him 
to Hatherlea Church, she did not account for his occasional 
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appearances at Lavingham, at least after the first time, when 
she had acted as his escort thither on the occasion of a 
harvest thanksgiving. The truth is that, careless though 
Gilbert Clavering had, at one time, been, and cynical as he 
still was, concerning the popular demonstrations of what is 
called ^ the religious world,' there was, deep down in the 
man's being, a respect for what is really good, and a half- 
unconscious seeking after that ^ anchorage of the soul ' which, 
as yet, he had been unable to find. 

If the leading had come through the heart, it did not, 
necessarily, end there, whatever he might think. If, at 
present, he only saw Evelyn Hesketh on the heavenward 
path, it did not follow that the visible guide was all. But 
grown men are very like little children in these matters — 
they only see the apparent. 

Gilbert, accordingly, as he walked, next morning, those 
three miles across the moors, along the old pack-road which 
was the * short-cut ' from Brackenside to Hatherlea, said to 
himself that he was going to church simply and solely to 
see Evelyn. And, for the matter of that, he saw her all 
along the way. In imagination she walked beside him, as 
he tramped the grass-grown track, that, like a length of 
narrow green ribbon, threaded the carpet of heather — rose- 
red, purple, and lilac-tinged, according to the various stages 
of blossoming — with which August had spread the moors 
and fells. 

How lovely is the world on such a morning as this * in 
the North Countrie ' ! What perfume of mingled pun- 
gency and honey-sweetness fills the boundless fields of 
air, as the light breeze passes unchecked over miles of ling, 
and bracken, and bent, not to speak of those banks ^ where- 
on the wild thyme grows.' You hear it go by, like a spirit, 
with a sigh and a rustle of the unseen wings. A thousand 
dainty blue-bells sway on their hair-like stalks, as it touches 
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them with finger-tipt| till you fancy you can almost catch 
the Hunt chiming of a veritable fairy peal. Blue as forget- 
me-nots is the sky overhead, where white clouds sail, ship- 
like, in a sea of untainted air, casting their soft shadows on 
the purple beneath, and trying to tempt you to a race, as they 
hurry on their way. 

Butterflies — white and yellow and tortoise-shell — flit 
hither and thither, catching the sunlight on their brilliant 
wings. Bees make a drowsy buzzing in the heather-bells, 
and then trumpet their triumph over the honey-loot as 
they hasten to the hive. 

And — sweetest music of all to a sportsman's ear — listen 
to that wild ' Beck-beck-^eck I Quebec ! ' the r/veiiU of the 
grouse as they fly up startled from the heather at your 
feet. It called back Gilbert's thoughts for a moment from 
their habitual resting-place, and made him say to himself, 
with satis&ction, that birds were plentiful and strong on the 
wing, and the prospects of the season most encouraging. 
But, the next moment, the grouse were out of sight and out 
of mind, and the flying cloud-shadow by Gilbert's side had, 
to his faithful fiincy, taken the form of Evelyn Hesketh. 

For, do what he would, the thought of the beloved 
woman was ever with him ; sternly kept in the background, 
indeed, in business hours, but always to the fore when his 
mind was at leisure. 

Though he knew that, as yet, she cared but little for 
him. Though her < No ' had smitten down his hopes more 
than once, they had always grown up as a new crop which 
is ready for the scythe. For Hope dies hard in the heart of 
a man like Gilbert Clavering — a man of firm resolve and 
tenacious spirit ; who has proved by experience that most 
things in this world are to be won by patient determina- 
tion. So long as there was no one else in the field, he 
always said to himself, given time, his love must end in 
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compelling hers. For friendship, at least, there had always 
been between these two ; and friendship between man and 
woman is, proverbially, a variable quantity, which, not 
unusually, turns into something else. 

So long as there was no one else in the field. But there 
lay the danger, the insecurity of the situation. The lover's 
jealous instinct told Gilbert that that * some one else ' was 
already in the field, or likely to take it. And he hated that 
* someone ' accordingly. Though he said to himself that 
Claude Meredith was ^a snob,' *an adventurer,' ^an impossible 
person altogether,' he could not deny that the man was 
possessed of a certain attraction likely to please the women. 
He allowed that he was handsome — after a fashion ; genial — 
to a certain extent. He had seen a good deal of the world — 
the world of the colonies certainly, but still * the world.' 
Above all, he possessed that sign-manual of distinction 
which Britain was, just then, delighting to honour in her 
children — he had fought for his country and had been 
wounded in her service. In the eyes of the ordinary girl, 
Gilbert well knew that this was a crown of glory, quite 
enough to invest its wearer with an ideal robe, sufficiently 
ample to cover a multitude of defects. True, Evelyn 
Hesketh was to him no ^ordinary girl.' But, nevertheless, he 
had observed in her a propensity to hero-worship ; and 
though, hitherto, this had been harmlessly expended on 
heroes outside her orbit, this was no reason that, should 
one of these comets come within it, her star would prove 
itself cold enough to escape conflagration. 

The further Gilbert Clavering descended into the valley 
the greater became the torment of jealous misgivings. So 
long as he was on the heights, and had the upper world of 
moor and fell to himself, the thought of Evelyn had been 
as sweet and refreshing as the air he breathed. But, no 
sooner was he down in the haunts of men, where the sun 
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was hot and the breeze was still, than, like the swarm of 
flies which attacked him, came a crowd of torturing fancies. 

* Fool ! ' whispered one in his ear. * YouVe lived in a 
dream till you think it reality. You'd better wake up 
while 'tis yet time.' * Don't you see,' buzzed another, 

* that already she cares more for the other, though she has 
only known him a few weeks, than, in all these years, you 
have taught her to care for you ? Why should you waste 
a thought on a woman who never thinks of you ? Let 
her go, or she'll spoil your life.' 

Gilbert Clavering set his teeth and clenched his hand 
under the sting of these crowding thoughts. For he could 
not but recognise that the venom lay in the hct that they 
spoke the truth, and he could no more get rid of them than 
the flies. What can a man do when a woman has so grown 
into his life that, short of cutting away the better portion of 
his heart, he cannot pluck her out ? Call such a love an 
^ inordinate affection,' a disease of the mind, if you like ; 
that does not make it any easier to cure. It is, moreover, 
such a disease as only attacks those in whom is combined a 
steadfast nature and a tender heart — men and women who 
do not change, and who su£Eer accordingly, when their love 
is not returned in the measure in which they give it. It is 
the hard, the selfish, and the shifting, whose afiections give 
no trouble to themselves. 

The three bells, which are all that Hatherlea Church can 
boast, were changing their chime and beginning to ring the 
people in, when Gilbert Clavering reached the village. 

He thought he saw the flash of a white gown under the 
little doorway which was used by the Rectory folk, and his 
heart gave a quickened beat. He felt sure it belonged to 
Evelyn, and was vexed with himself for arriving just too 
late for a possible greeting before service should begin. 

And then he saw something else, which, for the moment, 
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put even the white gown out of his head — a grey tweed 
suit, coming over the high-backed bridge, which, somehow, 
set his teeth on edge whenever his eyes fell on it. 

*That snob!' he muttered. *Why can't he dress 
decently, at least on Sundays ? ' 

For, of course the suit in question contained the person 
of Claude Meredith, and, equally of course (of malice pre- 
pense, as Gilbert thought) he came up to the church gate 
at the very same moment as Mr. Clavering. And again 
the latter was vexed — ^with Claude as well as himself, this 
time — for arriving just too soon to avoid a meeting. 

The two men raised their hats to each other with a 
gravity which was sufficiently eloquent. Then each stepped 
ceremoniously aside to allow the other to enter first. For it 
is curious how much our manners have changed in this respect 
from those of our forefiithers. In the days of cloaks and 
rapiers, we jostled our rivals out of the way, and insisted on 
taking the crown of the causeway. Now that we wear 
coats, and carry no weapon more offensive than a walking- 
stick, the more we dislike a man the greater is the cere- 
mony with which we treat him. 

^ And what may it be that brings you to church ? ' was 
the unspoken question in each man's eyes, as he waited 
for his rival to pass through the white-painted gate into 
the green churchyard. 

Neither seemed inclined to accept the precedence 
accorded him by the other. But, fortunately, the awkward 
pause lasted but an instant ; for Mrs. Clavering and her 
boy, with the two Miss Williamsons, who had been stopped 
on the bridge by a village matron who wanted a place for 
her girl, came up, the next moment, and, with a nod to 
Gilbert, walked straight into church. Meredith went in 
with them, and Clavering, pausing just long enough to 
be free of the party from the Hall, followed. Hatherlea 
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Church had, of course, been restored. Where is the 
church, now-a-days, which has not undergone this process 
of rejuvenation ? But, as is often the case, the so-called 
restoration in nowise recalled the ancient beauty .of the 
building. Good old oak pews had been replaced by cheap 
new seats, varnished till they stuck to your back like 
plaster. Whitewash had blushed into pink distemper, dis- 
coloured in places by recent damp till it suggested an 
attack of measles. The Ten Commandments and the 
royal arms, which had formerly flanked and surmounted 
the altar^-or, as the Canon always made a point of calling 
it, the * Communion table' — had yielded their places to 
tawdry texts. Only the * Communion table ' itself made 
no pretence at restoration. To have transformed itself into 
even the semblance of an Altar would, in Hatherlea eyes, 
have savoured too dangerously of Popery. So it continued 
to be aggressively Protestant, in full red velvet petticoat and 
absence of any ornament save books, cushion and plate, and 
looked so much like a sideboard as to justify the Canon in 
refusing it a more ecclesiastical name. 

The Canon, indeed, was alike proud of his church and 
of his principles. The two were equally uncompromising, 
though in rather a different sense ; and neither had cost him 
anything to speak of: a mighty convenient thing. He 
boasted, in fact, that he had restored his church more 
economically than any other in all the diocese. And no 
one gainsaid the boast. You had only to look at the 
church to feel sure that the satisfaction of the restorer was 
perfectly justified by the results. For it recalled nothing 
more strongly than an elderly woman in poor circumstances, 
who, refusing to grow old gracefully, is yet unable to re- 
juvenate efiectually by reason of the lightness of her purse. 
The obvious paint and powder, which she wears so compla- 
cently, deceive nobody but herself; which, after all^ is a very 
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innocent deception, though somewhat conducive to un- 
founded pride. 

Though he was careful to preach humility, this species 
of pride swelled in every fold of the Canon's evangelical 
surplice and Protestant black scarf, as he came into church 
and walked with erect and stately carriage past the ' Com- 
munion table ' to his stall. To have bent his head in its 
direction ever so slightly would have seemed to him undig- 
nified in a dignitary of the Church. * Thank Heaven, 
I am not as some other clergy are,' rustled the well-starched, 
snowy folds of his ample vestment. * I wear no cope nor 
chasuble. I have a holy horror of cross, candles, and in- 
cense. I avoid ^ting as a snare of the devil. And, as for 
alms, though no one can say I have ever refused a soup- 
ticket to a poor and virtuous woman, or a job of work to a 
man who has proved himself, to my satisfaction, to be in 
need of it, I decline to pauperise my people, or rob Peter 
to pay Paul.' Then, having thus mutely proclaimed his 
principles, and shown forth his light before men, the Rector 
of Hatherlea, rustled to his knees, covered his face in his 
raiment, and said * Amen.' 

Nor must we judge him too severely. For, after all, he 
was, very possibly, no more of a conscious hypocrite than 
many another, both priest and layman. For he fully be- 
lieved in himself, and in the integrity of his profession and 
principles. Thus he was no conscious deceiver ; for he 
began by deceiving himself, which, as we have said before, 
is the most innocent sort of deception, though, may be, the 
most dangerous, especially for one of his sacred calling. For 
what man can pull the mote out of his brother's eye when 
he is blinded by a beam in his own ? If he went on to 
deceive others it was, also, in ignorance, so far as the simple 
were concerned. Maria Williamson, for instance, thought 
the Canon a saint, and modelled herself upon him to the 
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best of her ability. But, though Maria took sanctimonious- 
ness for sanctity, the mistake did her no great harm. She 
was too humble and devout by nature in any way to re- 
semble her model, except, perhaps, in narrowness of views. 

It is men like Gilbert Clavering who receive damage 
from the Canon Heskeths of this world. They are keenly 
alive to the defects of their spiritual pastors, and religion 
sufiers grievously in their eyes from the shortcomings of its 
ministers. In this instance, the saying is but too true that 
there are no greater enemies of the Church than her own 
clergy. 

Feeling as he did about his pastor, it is no wonder that 
Gilbert concerned himself little about him, from the time 
he entered church to the moment when service ended. He 
let his eyes and his thoughts wander at will, especially 
during the sermon, to that place in the choir-stalls where 
the Canon's daughter stood as precentor in her white Sunday 
gown. For Hatherlea Church, among its many other pos- 
sessions, was proud of its ^ mixed ' choir ; and white gowns in 
summer and black ones in winter for its female members 
were considered the happiest substitute for the surplice and 
cassock of more * advanced ' churches. In this respect, at 
least, Hatherlea had some excuse for its complacency. For 
the music was decidedly good, and the singing in better 
style than is usually found in village churches. Both male 
and female leaders, in the persons of organist and precentor, 
were possessed of taste and knowledge sufficient for their 
task, and had succeeded in inspiring their subordinates with 
a real esprit de corps — no easy matter with material at once 
so unresponsive and inflammable as the members of a choir. 

It was always a real pleasure to Gilbert, both for aesthetic 
and sentimental reasons, to hear Evelyn's sweet, round alto, 
backing rather than leading the singing of psalm, hymn, 
and canticle. It seemed to fill the spaces left by the less 
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liquid voices, and to bear up the minstrelsy altogether, as 
on angels' wings, above any danger of flatness or lagging 
pace. 

Nor was his eye less satisfied than his ear. There was 
something in the sweet, strong face which inspired him 
equally with the voice. For Evelyn's expression quite un- 
consciously revealed the whole-hearted absorption with which 
it was her nature to throw herself into everything that 
she cared to undertake. So might a seraph look, thought 
poor in&tuated Gilbert Clavering, in the ranks of the 
heavenly choir. But, truth to tell, Evelyn Hesketh, good 
girl though she was, was hr below the seraphs. She was 
not even an ordinary angel, except in unprejudiced eyes. 
Her stepmother. Lady Margaret, gave her a very different 
character ; for there were many things — ay, and useful 
ones — which she did not care to undertake. These she 
either absolutely refused, or, if her position as only daughter 
of the Rectory forced them into her unwilling hands, she 
did them so half-heartedly, and with so bad a grace, as to 
merit the complaint of the Canoness that ^ Evelyn is some- 
times absolutely possessed.' For Evelyn in the choir, and 
Evelyn in ordinary life, were very different beings. 

But though stepmothers may see the distinction, lovers 
do not. And, accordingly, not Gilbert Clavering alone, but 
Claude Meredith as well, beheld only the angel behind the 
woman, that Sunday morning in Hatherlea parish church. 

It was not long before the old adorer, in his place to the 
south of the nave, noticed the eyes of the new adorer, from 
the Clavering pew to the north, straying to the same point 
as his own. The object of their adoration, it is true, seemed 
equally unconscious of the worship of either pair of eyes ; 
though, eyes being possessed of a magnetic quality, it may 
be doubted whether their unconsciousness was unassumed. 
But, from the moment that the adorers became conscious of 

K 
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each other's common point of view, their looks occasionally 
left the choir to watch each other across the aisle, much as 
two dogs who see a bone in the distance are each on the 
alert against a move in that direction by his rival. 

When the sermon began, Evelyn Hesketh, for the first 
time, allowed herself a look down the church. It was a 
very fleeting one, as she was wont to sternly reprove such 
roving looks in the members of her choir. But when one is 
conscious that two pair of eyes are converging in one's 
direction, it is next to impossible not to look up some time, 
even when one is in church and a model of behaviour to 
others. Perhaps those two facts make it still more difficult 
to resist the impulse, on the theory of the extra sweetness of 
stolen waters. At any rate, Evelyn hazarded a look while 
the congregation was settling down into the attitude of 
resignation which is common to most congregations under 
a similar affliction. Not that Canon Hesketh was a bad 
preacher ; he was only a perfunctory one. And when a 
man feels himself under the necessity of saying something at 
considerable length, and has nothing very particular to say — 
nothing, indeed, which could not be very much better said in 
a quarter of the time — his discourse is usually an infliction. 
And, alas, for the cause of religion, of such are sermons in 
general. 

Evelyn Hesketh's erring look was noted neither by 
her choir nor by the majority of the congregation. But, 
nevertheless, her error was not undiscovered, being returned 
with interest into her own bosom. For those other two 
pairs of straying eyes instantly encountered hers, and the 
shock of the contact was such as to cause her to tingle with 
embarrassment during all the rest of the service. In vain 
did she recall her wanderers to their duty, carefully fixing 
them upon the chubby cherub's head which adorned the 
stall in front of her. The tide of crimson which flowed at 
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the contact over neck and face refused to ebb again till the 
last * Amen * was sung, and choir, and priest, and people 
were free to disperse, with the comfortable assurance that, 
even had nothing more tangible been gained, they had done 
their duty, which is always ^ something,' and a greater 
* something ' than the world in general is ready to allow. 
For, at any rate, they had paid to their Creator a portion of 
what they owed Him ; and if, through the shortcomings of 
His steward, they had received * fushionless ' husks in return, 
instead of the bread which He intended, it is, even in the 
case of spiritual things, often ^ more blessed to give than to 
receive.* 

Gilbert Clavering was one of the first to leave the 
church. He generally was, for it was his custom after 
service on Sundays to make his way round to the little 
door whence a gravelled path led up to the small white 
wicket, which was the private entrance from the Rectory 
garden. 

There was a certain grey altar-tomb, standing a little 
aslant on four stone legs under a shady chestnut, on which 
^ Weston's agent ' was wont to sit, watching for the appear- 
ance of the Canon and his staff. 

On this convenient seat Gilbert sat down, as usual. 
He struck a match, also as usual, across the worn letters 
forming the name of one * Thomas Lunn, a loving father 
and dutiful son,' whose bones rested beneath, and proceeded 
to light his pipe. 

Half filled, he would just have time to smoke it out, as 
he calculated, before priest and wardens and choir appeared. 
For there had been ^ a collection ' that morning, and coins, 
especially small ones, take time to count. Moreover, by the 
sounds of music from within the church he judged that the 
singers were being put through their paces for an anthem, 
announced as a special attraction at evening service. 

K 2 
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* It's a blessing that colonial fellow doesn't know she 
comes out this way/ thought Gilbert, with comfortable 
complacence, as he began to puff. * There's somi good in 
being first in the field, at any rate ; one learns the 
tactics.' 

He leaned his back against the trunk of the horse- 
chestnut and waited with the patience of one who is sure 
of his reward. The sun was hot ; he was somewhat 
weary, and the shade, like Epps's Cocoa, was ^ grateful and 
comforting.' 

The great green leaves hung limp between his head 
and the burning blue of the mid-day sky. He looked up 
lazily, and sent some wreaths of pale blue smoke between 
the edges of the five fingers into which each leaf was spread, 
thinking how * jolly' the sunshine looked as it filtered 
through the green. The music came to his ears, now 
loud, now soft : ^ Oh, rest in the Lord ! ' — he could hear 
the words quite plainly — *and He shall give thee thy 
heart's desire.' 

* " His heart's desire " — would that, indeed, be given to 
him ? ' wondered poor Gilbert. If so, he would give some- 
thing in return. What should it be ? Something to the 
church — a new organ, perhaps, if that were not beyond 
his means ; something, anyhow. He had heard of such 
votive offerings. Well, he would vow one himself, if — 
* Rest ' — aye, it was sweet to rest ; he had felt so restless 
and ill at ease of late. Gilbert shut his eyes. 

If he had not been a lover waiting for the coming of 
his lady-love, one might even say that he dozed. But that 
would seem a disloyalty — sl piece of unromantic prose quite 
out of place under the circumstances. But, whether or 
not, the opening of the door and the sudden appearance on 
the scene of a troop of singers and church officials, with 
the Canon himself at their head, came quite as a surprise 
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to Gilbert. He jumped up hurriedly, knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and stared, as though he had not been 
expecting them all the while. 

^ Ah, good morning, Clavering,' said the Canon blandly. 
* Beautiful weather, isn't it ? You'll come to lunch ? Oh, 
you're looking for Evelyn ? Well, I'm afraid you won't 
see her to-day. She went out of church by the west door 
— ^had to go with some jelly to old Betty Martindale, I 
believe ; and then she's due at the Hall for lunch. What, 
you won't come ? Well, good-day. I'm late, and my 
lady doesn't like waiting.' 

He bustled through the wicket-gate into the Rectory 
garden and disappeared from sight. 

^ Oh, rest in the Lord ! ' — what, v/as the organist at it 
still, even though the choir was gone i 

Gilbert Clavering bit his moustache savagely, and 
clenched his hand, a» he strode among the graves and made 
haste to leave the churchyard. But the sound of the organ 
foUowed him ; it seemed to call after him those words in 
which, but now, he had taken comfort, in a tone of 
mockery. For, happening to glance towards the bridge, 
he caught sight of a white dress and a grey checked 
suit in close juxtaposition. The wearers were standing 
together, with their elbows upon the parapet, looking 
attentively at the water, and neither seemed in a hurry to 
move. * And He shall give thee thy heart's desire.' I am 
afraid that Gilbert Clavering swore, as he turned his back 
upon a sight which threatened the destruction of his cherished 
hopes. 

* His heart's desire I ' Instead of being given, it was to 
be taken from him at a stroke. What a fool he had been 
about that votive ofiering, thought the man in his bitter 
disappointment. If this fellow, Meredith, by simply lifting 
up his finger, was to win the wife for whom he, Gilbert, 
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had been willing to give up the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, simply that he might be fit to receive the blessing of 
her love, then there was no justice left either in earth or 
heaven. 

Poor fellow I Like most of us, when we are smarting 
under a similar trial, he did not see that 'justice* had 
absolutely nothing to do with the business. For the grant- 
ing of a desire is a &vour, not a due. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MEREDITH IS SWEPT OFF HIS FEET 

Such a heady current I— Shakespeare : Henry IV, 

Claude Meredith, mean time) had been in no hurry to 
leave the church. He watched the choir and the Canon 
make their stately retirement in one direction, while the 
congregation withdrew in the other, before leaving his seat. 
It was not tiU he thought that Evelyn Hesketh might be 
expected outside that he followed the people into the 
churchyard. 

The Hall party was already gone when he reached the 
gate. He could see Mrs. Clavering's long black veil waving 
in the air which rose from the river, as she crossed the 
bridge, with her red-headed boy by her side. He could see 
the tall and the short Miss Williamson following, their 
parasols bobbing at unequal elevations above their heads. 
Evelyn he did not see. 

But the fiulure in nowise troubled him. He knew she 
was coming to lunch, for Mrs. Clavering had told him. 
He had only to wait a little and she was certain to appear ; 
for there was no other approach to the Hall excepting by 
the bridge. On the bridge, accordingly, he took his stand, 
leaned his elbows on the parapet, fixed his eyes on the dusty 
white road which intersected the village, and waited 
patiently. And, after a very few minutes, he had his reward. 

The white-clad figure of the choir-leader came through 
the churchyard gate, stopped for a moment to take a covered 
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basket from the hand of a waiting maid-servant, and then 
passed on to the bridge. 

Whether she saw him or not, to begin with, Claude was 
uncertain, for the sun was in her eyes. But, whether or 
not, she started a little when he came forward, with dofied 
hat and eager greeting, and the rosy colour, which he 
thought so becoming, showed in her yoimg cheeks. There 
was a light in her eyes, moreover, as she lifted them frankly 
to his face, which Meredith was glad to see ; for it told 
him that, if a little startled, she was also pleased. 

* Yes, I heard you had come back,' she said in answer to 
his question. * You must be glad to get out of London ? ' 

* I am. Hatherlea is very preferable at this time of year. 
It's only the poor folks that can't help themselves who stay 
in town for July and August. I'd never have gone had I 
had my own way. Miss Hesketh.' 

The words were conventional enough i but there was 
something in the tone, and in the eager look of the man's 
blue eyes that gave them a special significance. The girl's 
heart beat a little quicker under her white dress, and her 
colour deepened. 

* I'm going to a cottage outside the village, with some 
dinner for a sick woman,' she said, with evident efibrt to 
appear unembarrassed. ^ We shall meet, I suppose, at 
lunch?' 

*Yes,' he said, *but don't go yet; you're hot and 

tired ' He looked at her flushed cheeks, as he made the 

remark, till Evelyn grew absolutely crimson. * It must be 
hard work leading a choir. There's such a nice air rising 
from the river ; just turn roimd a moment, and let's enjoy 
it while we can. There'll be none when we're off the bridge.' 

There was something constraining in his manner, and 
Evelyn found herself doing as she was told without so much 
^s a question. But this did not hinder a feeling of irritation 
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on her part — the natural revolt of the still free woman 
against the masterful domination of the man. 

What did he mean by looking at her with such an air 
of proprietorship, and making her uncomfortable by remark- 
ing on her looks ? It was a freedom to which Evelyn was 
unaccustomed) in the world in which she lived ; Gilbert 
would never have done it. But then, the ways of the 
colonies are not as English ways ; and what would be 
resented in a Briton might be excused in a Colonial. This 
was, perhaps, why Evelyn submitted without a word to 
Meredith's advice, and consented to cool her hot cheeks 
beside him in the air from the river Tyne. 

But the cooling process was brief; for it presently 
occurred to the Canon's daughter that her position was 
rather conspicuous, and that remarks might be made in the 
village likely to lead to gossip, if she remained where she was 
any longer. 

This reflection undid all the good of the breeze. She 
felt her cheeks grow hot again, and it was with almost an 
irritable movement that she took her arms fronuthe parapet 
and picked up her basket. 

* This is sheer waste of time, Mr. Meredith,' she said 
sharply. 'It's nearly half a mile to Betty Martindale's ; 
and if I'm to get there and back before lunch there must be 
no more dawdling.' 

Claude looked at the ruffled girl with rather a quizzical 
smile. 

* Oh, very well,' he said easily, ' let's be off. But there's 
plenty of time, and no occasion to hurry. It's only just 
struck twelve, and Mrs. Clavering's lunch is not till 1.15. 
Only a mile to walk, you say ? We shall do it easy, and be 
at the Hall with twenty minutes to spare.' 

fTe shall do it, he said. So he meant to come with 
her ! Evidently he did ; for, when they got to the 
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turning, Meredith strolled on by his companion's side, 
without so much as a pause. 

Evelyn felt vexed and embarrassed. As she turned from 
the river to begin her walk she had caught sight of the 
landlord of the ^ Hatherlea Arms * and Snaith, the village 
tailor, coming on to the bridge from the church side ; and 
she had noticed a look in their faces which annoyed her 
considerably. Had she heard the remarks which the pair 
exchanged, she would have had still more cause for annoy- 
ance. Said the landlord, with a grin, to the tailor : 

* Thore*s t' same chap fra* t* colonies who was stoppin* 
at wor place, a while syne. He's sair ta'en up wi' wor 
Miss Evelyn, sceminMy.' 

* Ay,' said the tailor, * Ah guess he's gamin' tor cut oot 
Maistor Clavering. He kens a bit guid stuff when he sees 
it, and he's nut t' lad tor let t' moths whittle awa' what he 
meit be wearin', by leavin' it ower lang on't shelf. Think 
ye she'll tak' him, landlord ? ' 

* Ah bet ye she will, Snaith ! If t' lad means business, 
t' lass '11 be ready to gan intor portnership. Miss Evelyn 
isn't t' wumman tae waste hor time, crackin' on't brig wi' 
a chap, o' Sunday mornin', if her heart isn't set that way. 
Man I It taks luve tor move a wise-like body off the lines. 
And see t' reid in hor feace ! ' 

The men laughed good-naturedly, and watched the 
pair in whom they were interested, till neither white gown 
nor checked suit could any longer be seen. 

But, though Evelyn could not hear them, the red in 
her cheeks glowed none the less. What did this man mean 
by attracting attention to her and insisting on walking by 
her side, without so much as a ^ with your leave,' or * by 
your leave ' ? She wished he would go ; no, she didn't. 
She liked to have his company, she could not but own it, 
though it did make her so uncomfortable. She had missed 
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him while he was away ; though, till his return, she had 
hardly known what it was she missed. Still, if he meant 
nothing 

Evelyn turned cold at the thought, and then suddenly 
hot again. For her companion, who had walked by her 
side in silence since they had left the village behind them, 
had turned to her with a smile and ^ It's good to see you 
again, Miss Hesketh ! ' 

What was she to say to such a remark as this ? Evelyn 
could not tell, and so she said nothing. 

' I wanted you all the time I was away. Do you know 
that ? ' he said again ; and, this time, his eyes sought hers 
with such a look of comfortable satis&ction in them, as to 
set the girl tingling in every vein. * Do you know that ? * 
he repeated, as though bent on an answer. 

* No ; how should I ! ' she said in reply, striving hard 
to seem cool and unconcerned. 

* Nevertheless, you do know it,' he answered with con- 
fidence. And then he stopped suddenly, and kicked a stone 
out of his path. They had encountered a pair of village 
lovers, sauntering, arm-in-arm, in the lane, and the sight of 
these had come as the sight of a finger-post to the other 
pair of companions. 

Whither were they straying ? This was a lover's lane. 
Were they, also, following the road to matrimony ? She 
drew apart from her companion in dire confusion. He 
picked a branch of hazel from the hedge and began to strip 
it of its leaves. 

Something seemed suddenly to have come between them. 
Evelyn remembered the evening when they had stood by 
the sunk fence in the Rectory garden ; Meredith had gone 
almost as near to love-making on that occasion, and had, 
all at once, pulled himself up, just as he was doing now. 
What sudden thought had come to check the words upon 
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his lips ? She lifted her head proudly and tried to pass him, 
though her heart had suddenly dropped, like a bounding 
shuttlecock, to the ground. 

* Betty Martindale's cottage is just round the corner,* 
she said coldly ; * I needn't keep you, Mr. Meredith.* 

He moved aside to let ^^^ pss without a word. 
Nevertheless, when she had left her jelly and spent a minute 
or two by the old woman's bedside, and was back again in 
the lane, there was Meredith, just where she had left him, 
evidently waiting for her return. For he was sitting on 
the bank under the shade of a young beech-tree which 
grew in the hedge, industriously peeling his hazel-wand. 

Evelyn started when she saw him, and the tell-tale blood 
rushed to her face. He looked at her closely, too closely to 
please her ; and then, getting leisurely to his feet, strolled 
along beside her, still whittling his stick. 

It was hot, even in that shady lane. The sunbeams 
peeped through the foliage and made dazzling patterns upon 
the path. No air seemed able to follow them in, for every 
leaf hung lifeless. Evelyn felt as though she were stifling. 
Meredith seemed to know it, for he suddenly said : 

* YouVe hot and tired. Here's a nice tree-trunk, just 
in the right place. Let's sit down.' 

^ No ! ' she said hurriedly, and tried to pass, * there's 
no time.' 

* Oh, yes, there is — plenty ! ' was the unruffled answer. 
* I've just looked at my watch ; it's only half-past twelve. 
Sit down.* 

He laid his hand on the girl's arm, and again she yielded 
under his compelling influence. They sat in the shade : 
she with her eyes on the ground and her pulses beating a 
rapid march ; he watching the coming and going of the 
rich colour in the round, soft cheek. 

Two little field-mice came out of their hole and^ peeped 
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at them with bright, shy eyes. A pair of finches in the 
branches overhead went on hopping about unmoved. The 
place was so quiet and warm, and this human pair seemed 
to have it as much to themselves as the beasts and birds. 
What would he not give to have this girl always beside 
him, thought Meredith, as he studied her &ce. He saw 
how it flushed beneath his gaze, and the sight told its 
tale. Was it his feult that he was not a rich man ? Must 
he let go what he might — ^as that hce told him — have for 
the asking, merely because he was poor ? Yes ! — No ! — 
Meredith's resolution, never a very firm one, began to &lter. 
The sight of what he desired, its nearness to him, began to 
turn his brain and inflame his heart. 

Evelyn had put down her empty basket ; her firm, 
white hands, which, as often with her, were minus gloves, 
were clasped upon her knees. Meredith saw how tightly 
the fingers were interlaced, as though to check the trembling. 
He longed to take one in his. He let his eyes rest on them 
till the longing got the better of him, and passion mastered 
prudence. He stretched out his own hand, divided the 
other pair, and made a prisoner of the one which was nearest. 

She tried to draw it away, for maidenly pride still made 
shift to fight with this masterful appropriation. But he held 
it fast, and, presently, it ceased to struggle. He looked again 
at the drooping face, and surprised a tear on the golden lashes. 
That did for prudence. 

* Don't ! * he said suddenly ; * don't ; I'm not worth it.* 
But she snatched her hand from his at the words, and 

sprang to her feet. 

* I don't know what you mean, Mr. Meredith,' cried 
the girl, in her impetuous fashion, though her head was 
whirling and her heart beating so that she could scarcely see. 

Perhaps, had she not so rebelled and defied him, the 
man would simply have told her the truth, how that * he 
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would an* he could,' and so forth. But, though Claude 
Meredith was capable of calculation, there were times when 
his senses snatched the reins out of the hands of reason and 
bolted with the car which contained his plans. Let him 
but think that what he wanted most was about to escape 
from his possible grasp^ and his head was gone entirely. 

* Yes, you do, Evelyn ; you know what I mean well 
enough,* he cried, striding after her and laying a detaining 
hand on her arm. * I — I care for you. And you — yes, by 
Heaven, I believe you care for me ! There — it's out at 
last, whatever may come of it.' 

At the touch of his hand Evelyn had stopped dead. 
She could not, for the life of her, have gone another step. 
His passionate outburst sent the blood galloping through 
her veins, and she was trembling in every limb. Yes, it 
was ^ out at last ' with a vengeance, on his part, at least. 

As for Meredith, he stood looking at her with his heart 
in his eyes. He did not seem to think an answer necessary, 
just then. His handsome face was alight with passion, but 
it was a passion which was unmingled with suspense. 
Had Evelyn Hesketh seen it, it is quite possible that her 
pride might have taken fire. But she did not, for her eyes 
were upon the ground ; she was waiting for what was to 
happen next. 

What really happened was an anticlimax— one of those 
ludicrous incidents which, when tension is at its height, 
sometimes brings it down with a run. A red parasol came 
bobbing round a corner of the lane, and a high-keyed voice 
said cheerfully : * Ah I here you are ; I thought I should 
find you in this direction ; and I came to tell you that lunch 
will be at one^ instead of a quarter past, as Maria is taking 
a class at two. You've only just time to get back before the 
gong sounds. Now do hurry up, or cook's good things will 
be all spoilt ! ' 
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Miss Teresa Williamson, who was holding the parasol 
before her eyes to avoid the glare of the sun, wheeled round 
and placed herself serenely between the couple, who had 
started asunder at her coming, blissfully unconscious that 
she had spoilt a dish of Cupid's own concoction, of much 
more importance to those who had begun to taste it than all 
the good things of the Hatherlea Hall kitchen. 

Had her eyes been opened to see what the sun and her 
parasol had combined to hide from them, had her ears been 
opened to hear the silent anathemas of the pair between 
whom she was walking, Miss Teresa Williamson could not 
have failed to be sorely uncomfortable. But here, if ever, 
was a case in which it could be truly said that * ignorance 
is bliss.' 

Accordingly, that lady chatted gaily on, never so much 
as noticing the silence and preoccupation of her companions. j 

And the pair, whose love-making she had interrupted, had 
time, the one to cool her hot cheeks and quiet her beating 
heart, the other to cool down also, though after a different 
fashion, before putting in an appearance at the luncheon- 
table. 

* After all,' thought Evelyn, * it doesn't much matter. 
He will easily find an opportunity to tell me the rest, and I 
shall have time to think over my answer.' 

Thought Meredith, after the first feeling of exasperation 
had passed : * It's as well for me that the old woman stopped 
the way. I was fairly carried off my feet. In another 
moment I should have been swept away beyond recall. As 

It is ' But he did not then conclude the reflection. He, 

also, could now take his time ; and time is everything 
to one of Claude Meredith's character. Only given time, 
and a thousand things may come to alter one's course on the 
stream of life. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 

< The boy,* saith he, * hath got his own, 
But sore has been the fight' 

JBAM INGBLOW : StHft and Pioce, 

No king in this world was ever more proud or happy than 
the little heir of Hatherlea when, on the morning of the 
great Twelfth, he jumped from his bed and dressed himself 
for his first shoot on his own grouse moors. 

It was Monday morning, the day after Claude Meredith 
had 'made a fool of himself (as to himself, in cold blood, 
he called it) with Evelyn Hesketh. The sun shone down 
from a clear blue sky \ a light west wind just stirred the 
leaves and rippled the river — it was a day to rejoice the 
heart of a sportsman. But none rejoiced more than that of 
the boy, whose first day of real grown-up sport it was to 
be. He had got his way, for one thing — a very substantial 
cause for rejoicing — in spite of the objections of * Cousin 
Gillie.' In fact, had he but known it, those objections, far 
from hindering, had helped him to his desire. For Mrs. 
Clavering resented * Cousin Gillie's ' interference, and had 
sacrificed certain motherly tremors which, otherwise, might 
have caused her to keep her son at home, on purpose to 
show her independence. 

* Mr. Meredith says I can shoot quite nicely, mother,* 
the boy had proudly declared, when, on the Sunday evening, 
the ^pros and cons' had been finally discussed between 
mother and guardian. ^ He thinks I shall be a first-rate shot 
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in a very short time. I've improved so much since he's 
been giving me lessons, haven't I, sir ? ' 

* Indeed, Mrs. Clavering, he " feus vara weel," * as your 
keeper says. I think you may safely give your permission 
for him to go with us to-morrow» We shall be quite a 
small party you see — only Mr. Clavering and myself, 
Mr. Tinniswood and Dr. Woodward, besides the keepers. 
The boy will be all right with us.' 

* You're sure I may trust him to you ? ' murmured Mrs. 
Clavering, in her most dove-like voice. * He's very precious 
you know — the only son of his mother, and she a widow ! 
You promise to be very careful, Bertie ? Really, I don't 
know what Gilbert will say when he sees you 1 ' 

* Oh, never mind what he says ! ' exclaimed the boy 
disdainfully ; * he's got nothing to do with it.' 

* Does he know you're going ? ' 

^ Rather not ; unless ynCve told him, Mr. Meredith ? 
But I'm sure you wouldn't spoil sport.' 

Meredith laughed, though, truth to tell, he was not in 
much of a laughing mood, that morning. He had lain 
awake good part of the night, thinking of the predicament 
into which he had got himself. Not that he regretted the 
discovery that Evelyn's heart was touched : the know- 
ledge caused him a great deal of secret satis&ction ; for 
his own heart had never been so much moved by any 
woman before. He admired her immensely. He loved her 
also— though not as did Gilbert Clavering. And it was 
a very distinct satisfaction to think that he had found favour 
in the eyes of a woman whose favour was considered a prize. 
Especially did he exult that he had, as he called it, ^ cut 
out ' another man, whom he regarded with antipathy. But 
this satisfaction was heavily handicapped by the feeling that 
he had, as he called it, ' got himself into a hole.' He had 

* Makes a good beginning. 

L 
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taid at the same time too much and too little — ^too much 
if he could not many the girl ; and how he was to do this 
in his present position he did not know. He had only to 
lay the state of his finances before her father to be dismissed 
^ with a flea in his ear/ for daring to speak of love without 
money to support it ; of that he felt too sure. Yet, was 
he free to go his way without further explanation ? Scarcely. 
Evelyn would certainly expect him to complete the inter- 
rupted proposal. He could not in honour leave her without 
offering some explanation, even if he wished it ; which, from 
one point at least, he certainly did not. For, however much 
he might regret having allowed emotion to run away with 
prudence, the experience had been of the sweetest, and 
the girl now seemed to him dearer and more desirable than 
ever. The worst of it all was that, according to the 
Miss Williamsons, he was considered to be a rich man. 
And of the rich much is expected which is not looked for 
in the poor. Had he come to Hatherlea in the character 
of a poor man, Evelyn and her people would have known 
what they were about. As it was, through no fault of his 
own, he was here on &lse pretences. 

It was an awkward position, truly, for any man to be 
in, and Meredith might well be excused for feeling un- 
comfortable. 

He was so silent and irresponsive, during the drive to 
the moors, that Bertie soon ceased to direct his lively 
remarks to a companion on whom they were so evidently 
thrown away, and bestowed them on the keeper instead, who 
occupied a back seat in the Hall dog-cart. The drive to the 
moors was not long. In that part of Tynedale, hills and 
valleys are never far apart, and green grass and purple heather 
are for ever stretching a hand into the other's preserves. 

In half an hour from the time of starting the dog-cart 
had drawn up before the ling-thatched cottage, which served 
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as a shoodng-box to the Hatherlea moors, a portion of 
which had been exempted from the lease which disposed of 
the rest to a wealthy Manchester man. 

The little party of guns which, at Mrs. Clavering's 
invitation, had met for the slaughter of grouse, was already 
assembled, when the Hall contingent drove up. It was a 
small party, as Meredith had said, numbering only three — 
Gilbert Clavering, Tinniswood, the family solicitor, and 
Woodward, the fkmily doctor — all persons whom the local 
Mrs. Grundy could not possibly object to, even under ^ the 
melancholy circimistances/ For Mrs. Clavering had a 
profound respect for Mrs. Grundy, and would not for the 
world have given occasion for any of her adversaries to 
blaspheme while widow's weeds preserved their pristine 
blackness. 

* Oh, no, we are having no big shoots this year ! ' she 
had said plaintively, in answer to an inquiry. *How 
could you think I would be so heartless ? Only a little 
bmily gathering for dear Bertie's sake-^»iV< among our- 
selves, you know — ^not a single stranget. As Todd, the 
keeper, says, it does not do to let the beasts of the field multi- 
ply against one, even when one is a widow. And I suppose 
he's right ; otherwise the grouse might have lived for me. 
But no one can say a word, the way it's been arranged.' 

No doubt the business was beautifully arranged ; for, 
except so far as the feelings of the grouse were concerned, 
no others could possibly be hurt. Nor was anyone a loser 
by the arrangement ; except, perhaps, the grouse again. 
For if the guns were few, they were, most of them, good 
shots; so that neither the larder at Hatherlea Hall, nor 
those of its friends, not to speak of the shops of the dealers 
—of which, of course, one does not speak on such occa- 
8ion^->were likely to go unsupplied. 

Considerations such as these, however, cannot be sup- 

ls 
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posed to have presented themselves to the grief-laden mind 
of a new-made widow like poor Mrs. Clavering. It was, 
doubtless, a dispensation of Providence that, as in the case 
of the lilies, while taking no thought for things so sordid, 
her interests were not neglected. 

Gilbert Clavering's face darkened visibly when he 
caught sight of his young cousin by Meredith's side on the 
front-seat of the Hatherlea dogcart. Beyond a muttered 
something under his breath, however, he made no remark. 
Only the look which he exchanged with Meredith was like 
a challenge on both sides. 

Dr. Woodward was not so reserved. * Hello, young 
squire ! ' cried the family doctor, an elderly man with a 
gaunt frame and hatchet face, who had the reputation for 
a rough tongue in the country-side. ^ ITou here ? It*s 
early days, isn't it, to join your elders in slaughtering the 
innocents ? It's hardly a ploy for bairns. But there ! 
Ye're our host, I suppose, and I must say no more,' he 
added, as he saw the boy flush. ^ Only take care of him, 
Clavering. " Children and fools " — you know.' 

The last words were spoken aside to Gilbert, and were 
accompanied by a dig in the ribs, which made the land- 
agent wince. 

* Don't talk to me. /'ve nothing to do with it,' he 
said testily, though in a carefully lowered key. ^ All that's 
been taken out of my hands ; I've no more responsibility 
in the matter than you have.' 

* Eh ? Ye don't say so ? ' remarked the doctor. * Ah, 
well, then, let's make the best of it. We won't quarrel 
with our bread-and-butter, even if it's got to be eaten in 
the nursery. It's over fine a day to waste in murmurs. 
Now then, Mr. Keeper — what's the order of battle ? Put 
us at our posts, and then a fair field and no favour — eh, 
Tinniswood ? ' 
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* Ready, aye, ready ! * replied the dapper lawyer, whose 
shooting get-up was meant to be the admiration of the 
party. Only, somehow, it wasn't. For, with the exception 
of Meredith, whose London-made suit of heather-mixture 
had been got for the occasion, the rest of the grown-up 
sportsmen were in the oldest and most weather-worn 
tweeds, and felt themselves as much superior as old hands 
usually do in comparison with new. 

* Come, Maister Bertram,' said the old keeper. * Ye 
an' me'll stan' togither. We'll pit Maister Clavering on 
wor left, an' Maister Meredith on wor right. Doctor an' 
'Torney can tak' the twa wings. Noo, hinny, not a 
word ! Grooses hez maist awfu' sharp ears, an' they're 
comin' — eh, look oot, ma lad, an' fire when Ah tell ye.' 

The heart of the novice was beating so fisist and so loud, 
and his eyes were so dazzled with excitement, that, as he 
crouched behind the breastwork of turf where the keeper 
had placed him, he could neither hear nor see distinctly. 
The gun, which he held in readiness, trembled in his 
grasp. He was dimly aware of a crowd of dark spots com- 
ing up the wind between himself and the sun, of a whir 
of wings and a startled chorus of * Beck^beck ! Quebec ! ' 
Then, with a flash all along the line, ^ crack-^rack- 
rattle!* went the guns — his own, presumably, with the 
rest ; only of this he was not quite sure. Black spots 
fell from the air into the heather. Others went blundering 
and screaming over his head. And before, as it seemed, he 
had time to get his breath, his companions had risen to their 
feet, and the opening drive was over. 

* Todd I Todd ! Did I shoot one ? I think my gun 
went off, didn't it ? Oh, do let me see if I've killed a 
bird ! ' 

Like a young savage taking a scalp for the first time in 
his life, the boy threw down his gun and rushed, with a 
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whoop, into the open, where the victims of the battue were 
lying dead or quivering upon their native heath. Fully a 
dozen beautiful children of the heather had fallen to the six 
guns, and of these Bertie was certain that he had killed the 
very finest cock of all. If his gun had had two barrels 
he would certainly have claimed the second best as well. 
But, 'With a toy like this, I couldn't have done better, 
could I, Mr. Meredith ? ' he proudly asked his teacher, 
holding up before him the bronze-plumaged bird which he 
claimed as his victim. * You must tell mother to buy me a 
proper breech-loader before we go out again, and then FIl 
bring down as many as — ^as Cousin Gillie. His killed the 
most of anybody, hasn't he, Todd ? ' 

The keeper smiled discreetly. It was not his practice 
to exalt any one of his * guns ' above the other, a diplomatic 
reserve which, on many a Twelfth, he had found to be the 
best policy for his pocket's sake. 

' It's a bit early to coont wor chickens, Maister Bertie,' 
he said, with his richest Northumbrian burr. ' Wor bag is 
yet to mak'. Noo, gentlemen, ye'd best be gannin' t'ithcr 
side o' yon screens ; the beaters, oot bye'U, be sendin' thae 
birds back.' 

And, accordingly, the act, with its accompanying music, 
began, da capOy from the opposite side of the stage, with a 
corresponding result. 

In the excitement and zest which killing brings to the 
average man, even Clavering and Meredith forgot for a 
while, not only their jealousies, but the causes of them. 

It would, indeed, have been a very black grievance 
which could have shut in a sportsman, on such a day, from 
the influences of sim and wind, of space and freedom, of the 
sights and scents and sounds of such a playground as this, 
on which every man could stay to his heart's content, and 
find his hunger grow ever keener to feed on what he slew. 
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By the time that the shooting-box was once more 
reached, where a cart, which had brought the lunch, was in 
waiting to carry away the game, the spirits of the party had 
reached a good average height, stiffness had worn off, and, 
for the time at least, even the image of Evelyn Hesketh had 
ceased to haimt the minds of her admirers. 

Gilbert Clavering, indeed, had not for months felt so 
light-hearted. A cloud seemed to have lifted from off his 
mind. He forgot his vexation at the presence of his young 
cousin, and went so far as to compliment the boy on his 
prowess, which brought a flush of pleasure into Bertie's 
freckled face. He even cracked a joke with Todd, much 
to the latter's amazement ; for Gilbert Clavering was 
more noted for his dourncss than for his pleasantry among 
both equals and inferiors. 

* What's coom tae Maister Clavering, Ah wonder ? ' 
thought the old man to himself, as he looked at the agent 
keenly from under his bushy eyebrows. * If he wor ony 
ither geiitleman but joost hissel'. Ah wad saya it was 
whusky. But he's not taen a thimbleful, sae it canna be 
that. Can t' Canon's lass hae gien him a smile. Ah wonder ? ' 

Nor was wonder confined to old Todd. Others of the 
party shared the feeling, and, perhaps, none more so than 
Clavering himself. He had felt so long down-hearted that, 
to-day, he hardly knew himself in the guise of a cheerful 
man. 

* Is it good fortune coming to meet me at last ? ' was 
his unspoken query ; and he broke into a whistle, as he rose 
from luncheon, and took up his gun for the afternoon's sport. 

* He's joost fey ! ' concluded Todd, whose mother was 
from over the Border. * Guid send us arl safe hame ! ' 

Then the massacre of the innocents, as Dr. Woodward 
had called the sport, began again more blithely than ever. 
But a time comes when even the shedding of blood brings 
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satiety, and, accordingly, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
it was agreed among the * guns ' that such grouse as had 
escaped them should be left in peace till another day, unless, 
indeed, one should start up on the homeward way, absolutely 
asking to be shot. 

* We'll keep our guns loaded till we're back at the 
shooting-box, won't we, Todd ? ' said the young master of 
the ceremonies, as he prepared to climb a wire fence which 
ran across the part of the moor where they then were. * I 
say, what a grand day it's been 1 I never had a happier in 
all my life. Oh, I say, look out — there's the jolliest pack ; 
don't let them get away ! ' 

The boy, who was nearest the wires, fired, but only 
winged his bird, and, in his excitement, forgot all precautions 
and rules of sport, and threw himself over the fence in pur- 
suit, right in front of the guns of his party. Old Todd was 
the first to see his danger, and called to the rest to hold 
their fire, making a frantic dash at Clavering, who happened 
to be nearest his young cousin. 

*For God's sake, sir, look out!' he cried, trying to 
strike up the weapon ; but it was too late, the trigger was 
already drawn. The hair's-breadth of space, the second 
of time, which often makes all the di£ference between life 
and death, was gone beyond control. There was a sharp 
cry — a fall — and something, which was not a grouse, lay 
quivering upon the heather. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

* WHILE THE CHILD WAS YET ALIVE ' 

Thy life is dear ; for all that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate. 

Shaksspsars : AWs fVeii that Ends Wtll 

Dr. Woodward came out softly from the room which had 
been the old night-nursery at Hatherlea Hall, and shut the 
door behind him. There was a tear hanging from the lashes 
of his keen grey eye, and his thin lips were pressed together 
more tightly than usual. 

The sun had already set, and twilight was creeping 
up the old oak stair, with a foot more noiseless than the 
doctor's own. A clock ticked on relentlessly, somewhere 
out of sight, and the homing rooks kept up a sleepy cawing, 
as they winged their way to their roosting places in the tall 
elms outside. All was so very quiet that no one would 
have thought that the wings of the dark Death Angel were 
hovering over the house, or that the sands from a little 
hour-glass, which he held poised within his hand, were 
swiftly running out. 

So silent was it that, when one of the shallow stairs 
creaked beneath the doctor's descending foot, he drew in 
his breath with a sound of dismay, as though he had been 
guilty of breaking the peace. 

As Dr. Woodward came to the first landing below the 
story containing the former nurseries, a figure reared itself 
from out of the shadows and stood in his way. 

The waning light, solemn as the last look of a dying 
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man, fell aslant upon the figure through one of the staircase 
windows, revealing a haggard hce and a pair of gleaming 
eyes, which reminded the doctor of those of a dog which 
he had once rescued from a trap. He scarcely recognised 
Gilbert Clavering, so changed was he within the last few 
hours. He looked years older than he had done in the 
afternoon. The man's lips moved as though he were speak- 
ing, but no sound came. He pointed up the stairs, and 
groaned. Then the doctor spoke. 

* He's not dead yet,' he said shortly ; * not dead yet. 

But ' He stopped, and the tear escaped from his 

lashes and rolled down his cheek. 

Dr. Woodward had stood by many a death-bed during 
the thirty years of his practice at Hatherlea Bridge, but no 
one had ever seen him shed a tear before. Gilbert Clavering 
watched the tear as it wound its way along a furrow which 
Time had driven, by no means straight, through the doctor's 
weather-stained cheek. It seemed to have a momentary 
interest for him, and a little relief came to his tortured mind 
as he speculated where it would fall. But the relief was 
quickly over. The doctor put up his hand and wiped away 
the tear, and then the fangs of that great serpent which 
feeds on the hearts of men, and which we call, indifferently. 
Agony and Anguish, set themselves more deeply yet upon 
him. He turned from the doctor with a moan. 

* No hope ? ' he said, finding words at length — * none ? ' 
Dr. Woodward stretched out a large hand and laid it 

kindly upon the shoulder which Clavering had turned his 
way. 

^ Nay,' he said huskily, ^ it isn't for me to say the final 
word. " While there's life," you know. But, man, what's 
the use of blinking it ? We've got to look things in the 
&ce. One says these things to the women $ but men, like 
you and me, Clavering, take better to naked trutlu IVe 
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sent for Dr. SaviUe from Newcastle — it doesn't do to neglect 
anything. But I sec no chance for the lad ; in my opinion, 
he'll be gone before the morning. Lord ! but it's a pity. 
Such a fine little fellow ! But, there ; Fm forgetting. For- 
give me, Clavering ; Fm a blundering old fool. There — 
there. For God's sake, man, bear up ! It wasn't your fault, 
you know.' 

The old doctor blew his nose noisily, and clapped his 
companion upon the shoulder, with sincere though awkward 
sympathy. For Clavering had utterly broken down, and 
was shaking with strangled sobs. 

Dr. Woodward tried to take his hand ; but Clavering 
drew it away. 

* No,' he burst out, * you sha'n't touch it ; there's 
blood upon it. I've killed him, doctor ; killed him. Say 
what you will, his death is at my door. Oh, God 1 God ! 
How shall I bear it f ' 

Dr. Woodward was alarmed. He knew the danger 
when strong men, of reserved and quiet exterior, burst the 
barriers, as Clavering was doing ; and he did his best to 
check him by a show of severe authority. 

* This is folly, sir I ' he said, * sheer folly. It was pure 
accident which sent the boy in front of your gun. It might 
just as easily have been mine. No blame attaches to you, 
and you know it. If fault there be, it lies with those who 
allowed a child to take part in the amusements of grown 
men. Now, no more of this. Go home, take a glass of 
something hot, and go to bed. Stay, I'll give you a draught 
to make you sleep. Now pull yourself together, and be a 
man, for God's sake. Leave the weeping and wailing for 
that poor woman upstairs. I've had to give her something 
to keep her quiet ; she'd have sent that little flickering 
flame out at once, if I'd let her be. Hush ! they are calling 
me. Good-night.' 
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Dr. Woodward turned to go upstairs again, leaving 
Clavering alone in the gathering darkness. 

He did not go home at once, as the doctor had intended. 
Instead of that he subsided again on to the oak settle, where 
he had been sitting before, and leaned forward, listening 
intently, as though all that remained in life for him were 
hanging on a sound. His ears followed every step of the 
doctor upon the creaking stair. He heard a subdued voice, 
a woman's — he knew whose it was — say, * I thought Vd 
better tell you. He's stirred, and I think * 

The door shut, and for some time even the strained ears 
of the listener caught no more. 

Time passed, and, with a mighty wheezing, the old clock 
on the stairs struck ten. Its eflbrts were hardly over when 
the door again opened and the doctor began to descend, 
groping his way in the unlighted stairway. He started a 
little as Clavering laid a hand upon his arm. 

* You here still ? ' said the gruflF voice. * This is really 
beyond everything ! Didn't I tell you to go home i Now 
come along with me. Any change ? Well, there's been 
an intervsd of semi-consciousness ; it makes no practical 
difference. I've given him an anodyne, and he's off 
again. There'll be no change at present. You may depend 
on me letting you know if you're wanted. Now, come 
along ! ' 

The doctor had taken Clavering's arm and was leading 
him from the house and along the avenue, where the trees 
were sighing and stretching long waving fingers across the 
space of pale sky, which kept the rows apart. 

* Will you come home with me ? * asked the doctor 
presently, * It's a bit far to your place at Bracken- 
side.' 

* Thank you. If you will just W mc sit in your 
arm-chair till morning, I'd like to be on the spot.' He 
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spoke more calmly, though there was deep dejection in his 
voice. 

The doctor felt relieved. * By all means,' he said. 
' But there's my sofa, which will be better still. You 
ought to sleep.' 

^ If I can. No, I won't take anything, thank you ; 
good-night.' 

They had reached the house, into which the doctor had 
let himself in with his latch-key, his housekeeper having gone 
to bed. Dr. Woodward felt worn out. He had had a long 
day on the moors, and the demands made upon him by the 
sad catastrophe which had put an end to the sport had over- 
taxed his foiling powers; for he was past his seventieth 
year. Mixing a glass of hot whisky and water for himself, 
in which he vainly tried to get his guest to join, he gave 
the latter a rug, and, leaving him to himself, he mounted 
the stair to his own bedroom. 

^ Poor lad,' he murmured, * poor lad ; it's hard lines 
for him. No wonder he's cut up ; but I trust he's over 
the worst.' 

But the doctor was mistaken. The worst had not yet 
come for Gilbert Clavering. He did not lie down on the 
sofa, as he had been bidden to do, but paced up and down 
the narrow room till the east began to whiten with the 
dawn of a new day. Once or twice he stopped by the 
table which held the whisky bottle and the kettle and 
spirit lamp, looking wistfully at the former. But he 
stretched no hand towards it ' No,' he said to himself, 
' no ; not yet. I dare not while the boy is still alive. 
Afterwards ' 

He broke off and resumed his pacing. But, strong man 
though he was, he, also, was near the end of his powers. 
He felt broken with that worst of fatigue which comes from 
mental agony. Perhaps, as with the sufierer who is being 
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broken on the wheel, such exhaustion is in reality a mercy. 
At all events, it brings for a time the incapacity to suffer so 
keenly as the victim in full strength can be made to do. 

As the pallid light of morning began to creep into the 
doctor's study, touching into visibility the pens and pipes 
and papers, the books and bottles which littered his table, 
Gilbert Clavering stopped his pacing at last, shivered a little, 
sighed, and, rolling himself in the doctor's rug, he stretched 
himself upon the horse-hair sofii and went &st asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

IN THE MORNING 

Sleep, pretty bairn, and never know 
Who grudged and who transgressed ; 

Thee to retain I was full fiun, 
But God He knoweth best ! 

And His peace upon thy brow lies plain 
As the sunshine on thy breast. 

JBAN INGBLOW : Strife and Piocs. 

A LIGHT burned all through that summer night in the old 
sleeping-nursery at Hatherlea Hall. It was carefully 
shaded ; but, even if it had not been, the child upon the 
bed would not have been disturbed, either by its light or by 
the shadows which it cast upon the wall. Walls, tables, 
window-seats— everything bespoke the boy who had in- 
habited it from babyhood. Pictures from the ^ Graphic ' 
and the 'Illustrated London News' almost covered the 
paper, most of them depicting battle and hunting scenes, 
varied by portraits of dogs and horses and of the principal 
leaders in the South African war. Stuffed birds, cases of 
butterflies and moths, cricket and tennis bats, fishing tackle — 
put up or thrown down, just anyhow or anywhere — were 
eloquent of boyish tastes for outdoor life ; and the books on 
the shelf — there were not many of them — were all tales of 
sport and adventure. On a chair lay the suit for the Twelfth, 
about the ordering of which Bertie Clavering had been so 
particular. The pretty grey shooting jacket, with its patch 
of leather on the shoulder for the gun to rest on, was stained 
with blood. 
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There was a stain of the same on the pillow which sup- 
ported the head and shoulders of the motionless little figure 
upon the bed. He was lying as though asleep, but there 
was none of the healthy rose of slumber usual at his age in 
the small, death-white &ce, where the freckles stood out 
pathetically apparent — sun-spots which tell of long days in 
the open air, and have nothing to do with the sick-room. 
The eyes were shut, the blond lashes lying upon the pallid 
cheek. The wisps of carrot-red hair, which had been poor 
Bertie's abhorred distinction when he first entered school, 
were tossed upon the pillow. One little hand — freckled 
and tanned all over — rested, limp, upon the bedclothes. 
The other was stretched at arm*s length across the pillow. 
In it, clasped so tightly that, without force, it could not be 
removed, was a tuft of grouse feathers. 

On either side of the bed, their shadows moving on the 
wall as the air from the open window stirred the light upon 
the table, sat two women, silent watchers for the slightest 
change in the patient's face. One was the boy's old nurse, 
now district nurse for the village, a capable-looking woman 
of fifty, with a sensible &ce and wiry frame. The other — 
she was sitting with her face to the window and her shapely 
hands clasped upon her lap— was Evelyn Hesketh. The girl 
was pale, but perfectly composed, except that, now and then, 
a silent tear gathered in her pitiful eyes and rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. But the shedding seemed quite uncon- 
scious, for she did not even put up a hand to wipe them 
away. The stillness of the room was intense. The breath- 
ing of the child upon the bed, though sadly feeble, could be 
distinctly heard, and the ticking of his watch — how proud 
poor Bertie had been of it ! — upon the table, seemed abso- 
lutely disturbing. Evelyn got up at last, stole across the 
room, and put it into a drawer. ^ It's nearly four o'clock,' 
she whispered, as she came back to her place. 
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' The doctor said he would come at five, if we didn't 
send before/ said the nurse in reply, using the same cautious 
tone. 

Then silence fell again. A little pale grey light came 
into the sky above the tall elms ; birds began to twitter 
sleepily in the ivy. Then a quick patter came up the stairs, 
and something touched the nursery-door. The women 
looked at each other, but neither stirred. The slight sound 
was repeated ; then a whine followed. 

* It's Warlock,' whispered Evelyn. 

* Aye,' replied the nurse, * they'll, likely, have for- 
gotten to shut him up, and he'll have been off rabbiting 
since yesterday. He generally comes up in the morning 
when they let him out. At least, he used to when I lived 
here.' The whine came again, changing, presently, into a 
prolonged howL 

* What shall we do ? ' asked Evelyn ; * he'll rouse the 
household, even if he doesn't disturb poor Bertie.' 

* Yes,' answered the nurse ; * I'll see if he'll follow me 
downstairs.' 

But, no sooner was the door open, than the terrier rushed 
in and made for the bed, trying, by all the means in his 
power, to attract his master's attention. Failing in his 
efforts, he put up his fluffy grey nose and gave another 
piteous howl. 

The nurse, in desperation, tried to lay hold of the 
creature to carry him away, but, as she grasped him, the 
figure on the bed stirred slightly, and a faint little voice 
said : * Warlock ! Come here, lad.' 

The dog broke from bis captor, and, with a cry of 
delight, bounded upon the bed and began, with much tail- 
wagging, to lick his master's hand. 

* Oh, Master Bertie, honey, don't ! He'll hort you, 
lambie. Let me take him away.' 

M 
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^ No, no ; let him stay. I want Warlock. Oh, 
nurse, what is the matter i My back hurts — so much, and 
I can't move properly.' 

The boy's fiunt voice turned into a moan of pain. The 
woman motioned to Evelyn to ring the bell. Then she 
sank on her knees beside the bed, and took the hand which 
was at liberty — for the dog was still licking the other — 
within her own. It was clanmiy cold. 

^ Hush, then, dearie ! ' she said caressingly. ^ Don't 
take on, my lamb. We'll make him better soon. Tell 
them to go for the doctor at once,' she added, turning to her 
fellow-watcher. 

* Oh, my back ! my back ! ' moaned the child. * What 
is it, nurse ? And what's that on my pillow ? It looks 
like blood ! Did I get shot instead of the grouse i Yes ; 
I kind of remember something. Then I'm wounded, am I 
not ? — like the soldiers in the war. Father got wounded, 
you know. No, I won't cry— I wonU — I won*t. Soldiers 
never do. But, oh, nursie, it hurts so much I ' 

* Yes, dearie ; yes, my lambie — but we'll make him 
better soon. Dr. Woodward's coming.' 

^ Is he ? Then I must be bad. I never had him but 
once — ^when I had scarlet-fever, you know. I nearly died 
then, didn't I ? But this is only a wound. Nursie, I'd 
like — I'd like to see Mr. Meredith. I want to hear about 
&ther — he got wounded too. But he — died ! ' The boy 
shuddered as with a sudden fear. * Nursie,' he whispered, 
'do you think I'll die too ? ' 

The cloudy blue eyes looked with startled pathos into 
the nurse's fiice. She turned hastily aside. 

* Don't, lambie ! ' she said, trying hard to steady her 
voice. * You mustn't talk like that. Be a good boy. Dr. 
Woodward will soon be here, h/U make you better.' 

* It's Mr. Meredith, I want,' was the fretfid answer ; 
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^ hf*ll tell me all about it. You always did tell lies, nursie, 
when I asked you questions you didn't want to answer ! ' 

' Oh, Master Bertie, don't say that ! ' cried the poor 
woman, forgetting for the moment the manners of the sick 
nurse in the smart of the accusation. * What, do you na/Iy 
want Mr. Meredith ? Wouldn't you rather see your poor 
mamma ? ' 

* No. It's too early— isn't it ? Mother doesn't like to 
be woke up. Fetch Mr. Meredith. Is that you, Evie ? 
It's funny to see you here when I'm still in bed ! But 
never mind. ITou /I go for Mr. Meredith, I know. And, 
oh, be quick ; it's hurting again — so badly ! ' 

Evelyn Hesketh turned away. She could not refuse the 
request of the dying boy ; yet how could she fetch Mere- 
dith ? She did not even know where he slept, and if she 
did 

Her face burned at the thought ; she had not so much 
as seen him since Sunday. 

But the bell had roused the servants. She met a house- 
maid — fully dressed, as though she had sat up all night, but 
yawning in a way that betrayed an involuntary slumber — on 
the landing below. 

* Send for Dr. Woodward at once,* said Evelyn, breath- 
ing quickly ; ^ Master Bertie is conscious. And — ^and tell 
Mr. Meredith he's asking for him.' 

* Very well, miss,' answered the woman, hurrying down- 
stairs. 

Evelyn Hesketh stood for a moment, breathing hard. 
She put her hand to her beating heart, and turned to look 
out of the window, trying hard to steady herself. To be 
thinking of herself and Meredith at such a time as this I 
The very idea seemed shocking to her. And, yet, do what 
she would, all that night, the echo of his words, the look 
upon his face, as he stood beside her in the lane, had filled 

M 2 
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her mind, not, indeed, to the exclusion of grief for Bertie — 
she had been conscious of that all the while — but as an 
undercurrent of sweetness tempering the bitterness of her 
grief. The staircase window looked eastward. The sky 
behind the black bar-work, made by the branches of the 
elms, was suflFused with rosy light. The girl's eyes watched 
for the sunrise, which she knew must be close at hand. In 
spite of the cloud of sorrow which hung over the old house 
she was young enough to feel within her the hopefulness of 
the dayspring. With her, also, the future seemed bathed in 
rosy light ; for her also the sun was about to rise. Surely, 
surely, death could have no power on such a morning as 
this ! The little life upstairs, which had seemed last night 
to be ebbing like a tide, would turn and flow again with the 
coming of the sun. She could not believe it would be 
otherwise ; for God was much too good. 

* Heaviness may endure for a night ; but joy cometh in 
the morning.' 

The words seemed whispered in her heart, as her eyes 
caught the first spark of the sunrise behind the branches of 
the eUns. 

When one is young and unacquainted with grief, like 
Evelyn Hesketh, such faith and hope are very strong. It is 
only as one grows older and more experienced that one 
learns that things seldom are shaped according to one's 
desire. Then, either one grows faithless and despairing ; or 
else, by the ladder of experience, one climbs to a higher 
level, whence there is a wider view. After all, the faith 
and hope of the very young, beautiful though they doubt- 
less are, belong to those childish things which the man or 
woman must outgrow. There are greater things than these 
for those who, like Job, can hold fast by God in spite of dis- 
appointment. For such, both faith and hope remain ; but 
they wear another face, nobler and more virile than the 
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cherub features which smile upon us in our youth. We 
know that God is good, we do not only think so ; though 
He seem to slay us, we can keep our trust unbroken, sure 
that, though our eyes are holden, He is working out, 
through present pain, a greater and better happiness than 
could be ours had we the ordering of ai&irs. Though we 
tarry long in twilight, looking towards the east and waiting 
for the morning, we know that, some time, the sun of Hope 
must rise for all with healing on his wings ; a sun more 
large and glorious than childish eyes can look on — a sun 
which will shine on, ever more brightly, unto the perfect day. 
* Though it tarry, wait for it, for it will surely come.* 

The church clock across the river struck five. Evelyn 
counted the strokes, as they travelled through the spaces 
of quiet air, and fell on her listening ears. As the last 
went on its way, she heard a door beside her open, and 
Meredith appeared upon the landing. She turned quickly, 
the light of sunrise still in her golden eyes, her face as rosy 
as the morning. 

Meredith started. He looked haggard and upset. His 
toilet had, evidently, been hastily made, and his eyes were 
restless and unsteady. 

* Evelyn — Miss Hesketh,' he said hesitatingly, ^you 
here ? I did not know. They told me the poor little chap 
wanted to see me. Is he — is he any better ? ' 

Evelyn felt her heart sink. This was not the man 
whose image had filled her heart, like sunshine, for the last 
forty hours. The agitation, which had shaken her when 
she first looked out of the window, had calmed down. She 
felt perfectly self-possessed now, though her heart was 
perceptibly heavier. The flush went out of her cheeks, 
and left her with all the paleness of a sleepless night. 

^ He's conscious,' she said quietly ; * I don't know 
whether he's any better. Dr. Woodward has not come 
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yet. YeSy he wants to see you, poor little man. YouM 
better come at once/ She led the way upstairs. 

Bertie Clavering was lying with his eyes upon the door ; 
the nurse had turned him that way at his own request. 
When he saw Meredith, a little wan smile came over the 
freckled &ce, and the blue eyes brightened. 

* I'm glad you've come,' he said, in the small ghost of 
a voice which was all that remained to him. ^ Sit down 
here and tell me about father. I want to hear what he did 
when he was wounded in the battle. I'm wounded too. 
It hurt very much a bit ago ; but I didn't cry, did I, nursie ? 
The pain's not so bad since you put on that stuff ; I can 
bear it quite well now,' he added almost cheerfully. 

Meredith sat down in the chair where Evelyn had sat 
all through the night. She went to one beside the table, 
on which the light still burned, fighting feebly with the 
coming sunshine. Shading her &ce with her hand, she 
watched the bed with tired eyes. 

She could see that Meredith was trembling. His mouth 
worked under the yellow moustache, and the hand which 
covered the boy's upon the counterpane shook visibly. 

^ How much he feels it ! ' she thought compassionately. 
^ Gilbert himself couldn't take it more to heart, though it was 
he who did it. I wonder he could bear to leave the house ; 
but there's something hard about him — there muit be.' 

She judged according to youthful judgment, than which 
there is nothing harder — its hardness is only equalled by 
its shallowness. But eyes accustomed to perpetual sunshine 
can see little in the dark \ only those who have themselves 
passed through the Valley of the Shadow can understand. 

* Tell me about father,' repeated Bertie, presently, when 
he had waited awhile and got nothing in answer to his request. 

But still there was no reply. That scene upon the 
veldt of which, of late, Meredith had lost sight, had risen 
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once more before him with painful vividness. He shuddered 
as he saw the look of the dying father reflected in the face 
of the child. 

* Why don't you speak ? Tell me — tell me ! * said the 
querulous little voice, 

Meredith struggled with the mental nausea which, even 
more than physical emotion, choked the words in his throat. 

* He was — he was — very brave and patient,' he faltered 
at last. 

* Of course ! ' interjected the boy with feeble contempt, 
^ all soldiers are. Did he say anything about me ? I'd 
like to know.' 

* Yes ' — (Meredith felt a pang of remorse, as he recalled 
the words in which his dying friend had confided to him 
this child. How had he fulfilled that charge ?) * He said 
he wanted you to grow up a good man, Bertie, and he 
asked me to look after you. God knows ' — with a burst of 
self-reproachfU agony — * I've done it very badly ! ' 

The boy drew his other hand from under the dog's 
grey head, which was resting upon it, and laid it upon 
Meredith's hand, that still held his other one. 

* Oh, no ! ' he said softly, * you haven't ; you've been 
very kind to me, Mr. Meredith. It wasn't your faiilt I 
got shot. It wasn't anybody's fault, was it ? I don't just 
altogether remember; but I think I got in the way. 
There was a grouse But I don't want to think of it ! ' 

He shut his eyes, with a little shiver. When he opened 
them again, it was to look at Warlock, who, deprived of 
his master's hand, had crept nearer and was licking the 
freckled face. 

* Poor Warlock,' he said, * good dog ; he's very fond 
of me. Mr. Meredith ' 

His voice broke ofF, as though speaking were becoming 
too much of a trouble. 
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* Yes, Bertie?* 

* What was I going to say ? Oh, I know. If— if I 
don't get better soon, will you take care of Warlock ? * 

*I will. But, oh, my boy, you must get better. I * 

The man's voice failed, and he bowed his head, with a 
groan, upon his breast. 

The nurse came forward. She had seen a look of 
exhaustion and pained bewilderment in the boy's small face. 

* You'd better go now, sir,' she said. * Ah, here's the 
doctor ! ' she continued, with a sigh of relief. 

Meredith moved aside, but he did not go. He went and 
stood beside Evelyn's chair, watching the tall lean form and 
hatchet face of Dr. Woodward, as he bent over the patient. 

The child's eyes had closed ; he seemed, to the more 
inexperienced of the watchers, to be falling asleep. The 
doctor took one little hand in his and laid his finger upon 
the pulse. 

* He's going,' he said softly. * Nurse, you can send for 
Mrs. Clavering, if you think fit : she can do no harm now ; 
he won't recover consciousness.' 

The woman stole away ; and, for five minutes, there 
was absolute silence in the room. Only the rooks cawed 
outside among the elms, and the soimd of the rushing river 
came, like a hush, through the morning air. 

At last Dr. Woodward laid down the hand he was hold- 
ing, lifted up his tall gaunt form, and turned to the other two. 

^ He's gone ! ' he said ; and then he added solemnly, 
* God rest his soul ! ' 

Dr. Woodward was a Protestant, and did not believe 
in prayers for the dead. But there are moments in life 
when even Protestants forget their protesting, and fall back 
unconsciously upon the old formula of a faith that goes 
deeper to the roots of our humanity. And this was one 
of them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE COLLAPSE OF A STRONG SWIMMER 

Forced by the tide to combat. ^Shakespeare : 3 Henry VI, 

To be washed off the next tide. —Shakbspb are : Henry V, 

Vict. I am a wretched man, 

Much like a poor and shipwrecked mariner, 
Who, struggling to climb up into the boat. 
Has both his bruised and bleeding bands cut off, 
And sinks again into the weltering sea, 
Helpless and hopeless. 

Longfellow : The Spanish Student. 

*He's gone* The doctor repeated the words, with the 
brevity of profound sorrow, as, half an hour later, he opened 
the door of his own sitting-room. 

Gilbert Clavering was standing by the window, with 
his back to the door, looking out at the waving branches 
of the trees that the morning wind was swaying across 
a sky less clear than it had been at sunrise. There was 
menace in it, such menace as not infrequently follows on 
too radiant early promise. As the doctor spoke he turned, 
showing a white, set face, which hardly altered as the two 
words, so curtly announcing the end of hope, fell upon his 
ears. Only the lids of the tired eyes flickered a little, and 
the lips were set a trifle tighter. 

The doctor scanned him closely. * He takes it mighty 
quietly,' was his unspoken thought. 

* Ay,' said Clavering, presently — and his voice was as 
quiet as his face, an absence of accent in its tones which 
spoke of utter hopelessness — ^ I knew how it would be/ 
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* Did you ? Well, there never was any hope, you 
know. But it's a facer, all the same ; specially rough on 
you, eh ? * 

*Yes.' He paused a little after the word, then, as 
though momentarily-deadened feeling were beginning to 
tingle within him, he added, more vehemently : * But there, 
it's just my luck — or want of luck, rather. It is only what 
was to be expected.' 

^ Eh, what ? ' asked the doctor, and he lifted his shaggy 
eyebrows, and looked yet more keenly at the man before 
him out of his shrewd grey eyes. ^ Now don't take it that 
way, Clavering. It's a bad business enough, God knows ; 
but we've got to make the best of it. Squarely looked at, 
you're no more in it than the rest of us ; so don't go 
yielding to morbidity and despair. It's a facer, as I said, 
but you'll take it like a man, eh ? ' 

Gilbert was not responsive. * You mean well, I'm sure, 
doctor,' was all he said, and his tone relapsed into its former 
flatness. ^ But it's easy talking when the responsibility isn't 
yours. You don't know how it weighs. Good morning. 
I must go now. No ! No breakfast, thank you. I've 
trespassed far enough.' 

* But, my dear fellow Here, Clavering, don't go 

like that. Come back, I say ! ' 

Dr. Woodward followed his guest out of the study, and 
as far as the threshold of his door, where he stopped to call 
after the retreating figure. It did not turn, however, for 
all his calling, and was speedily out of sight. 

^I don't like the looks of that fellow,' muttered the 
doctor, as he prepared to turn* in again to make up what 
arrears he could of his interrupted sleep. * It isn't a healthy 
state of mind — specially in a Clavering. It's a queer 
family, that ! Well, well, I've done my best. 'Tisn't my 
province to minister to a mind diseased. An unfortunate 
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business — z deuced unfortunate ! And I fear we haven't 
seen the end of it yet.' 

Gilbert, meantime, walked at a rapid pace out of the 
still three-parts sleeping village, and up the road leading 
from the valley to the hills. He walked without once 
stopping to look behind him, as though, like Lot, he were 
driven onward and upward, away from the haunts of men, 
by a compelling power that allowed of no delay. And, 
indeed, it was even so. For in Gilbert Covering's soul 
had taken lodgment that most terrible of evil spirits, Giant 
Despair. Driven by this tormenting spirit, the man made 
haste to get away from his fellows — to get away, only to 
get away from curious eyes and commenting tongues. 
This was, for the moment, his one desire. To-his morbid, 
miserable self-consciousness Dr. Woodward's scrutinising 
gaze and words of kindly admonition had been as vinegar 
upon an open wound — well-meant, of course ; but causing 
such an agony of pain and irritation as was well-nigh 
unbearable. During the solitary hours of the night Gilbert 
had tried to school himself to stoicism — had thought the 
lesson learnt, because, for the time, his sense of misery was 
half-deadened by exhaustion ; but now the anguish was 
alive again. Gilbert had said that he had known, all the 
time, how it would be — he had told himself that he never 
had any hope ; it was not till hope was killed for good and 
all by those two short words of the doctor's that he knew 
what a difference exists between the threat and the execu- 
tion of it. The child was dead — killed by his hand ; and 
to the man who had, however innocently, wrought the deed, 
the bitterness of death seemed a never-dying torment. 

Gone ! Yes, the victim was gone : gone beyond the 
reach of pain and sorrow ; but the slayer still lived to bear 
the penalty. 

The stormy red of the early morning bad not prophesied 
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in vain. Darker and darker grew the gathering clouds as 
Gilbert mounted the hilly road. The wind, which had 
risen at sunrise, gained strength ; it tossed the branches of 
the fir plantation through which he had to pass before 
reaching the open moorland, sending sighs and groans into 
the air, and buffeting his face as he set it to the hill. But 
Gilbert noticed it not at all. The sun had ceased to 
shine ; the mellow calm of late summer-time had been 
banished from the fisice of earth and sky. Before full per- 
fection was reached, there appeared the signs of coming 
decline. Leaves were torn from the twigs of the silver 
birches leaning over the syke, that trickled and dropped 
with the quietness of low water down the rocky gorge, and 
were whirled across the needle-strewn path. The hills, 
seen at intervals through the firs, gloomed in livid blues 
and purples against the flying scud which blotted the light 
from the sky. Drops of rain, the first scouts of the coming 
downpour, began to fidl slantwise through the branches. 
The gorge and the plantation which clothed its sides were 
as though dark with the shadow of death. 

But though the solitary man, pressing steadily up the 
hill in the midst of this commotion of nature, shuddered a 
little at times, he was hardly conscious of what was going 
on around him. The storm within, that had wrecked 
the whole of his little world, absorbed him to the exclusion 
of anything outward. It was only when he was free of the 
plantation, and, standing on the top of the hill, met the full 
fury of the wind which swept unhindered across the moor, 
that the presence of the storm king was thrust upon his 
consciousness. He had to stop for a moment to take breath 
and brace his body for a battle with the elements. It 
was raining in earnest now. The leading battalions of 
the coming deluge showed white against the darkness of 
ling-covered ground and cloudy sky, as, with lance in rest, 
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they rode their pale horses across the landscape. There 
was a regularity of line, as though each white dart had been 
drawn with a ruler, which was full of the menace of set 
purpose. On the high levels of the hills there is, indeed, no 
escape from stress of storm. The grouse knew it, and fled 
in frightened packs, with sharp cries across the heather. 
The shaggy hill-ponies, sturdy black cattle and sheep, with 
their twisted horns and smirched faces, scattered hither 
and thither seeking shelter. Pewits cried mournfully, as 
they rose and fell on sweeping wing, carried whither they 
would not by the merciless wind. Gilbert felt himself seized 
like the birds, and made to recognise, against his wilh 
the strength of the adversary that withstood his onward 
progress. 

It was good for him that this was so. Outward 
pressure relieved for the moment the inward push of 
maddening pain. It was with a sense of something like 
freedom that he buttoned up his coat, drew his deer-stalker 
cap down over his eyes, and set himself, with bent head, 
and every muscle braced, to fight his way across the open, 
for the mile which still lay between where he then was and 
the upland valley in which his house stood. 

To a man like Gilbert Clavering, of deep and almost 
morbid feeling, pent in without the power of that outward 
expression which is the safety-valve of the more unreserved, 
action is as saving grace. As he fought for each inch of 
ground with the stormy wind, his brain cleared a little, and, 
once more, he was conscious of outward things. The lash of 
rain and hail in his face came with a salutary sting. The 
rapidly-filling sponge of the peaty ground was cooling to 
his feet. The wet greyness wrapped him round in its 
protecting folds, with a comforting concealment in keeping 
with the misery which had made him flee away firom the 
sight of his fellow-men. The intolerable pain was lulled 
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for the time by the strong narcotic of bodily exertion, and 
Gilbert hardly felt its anguish till the moorland was left 
behind, and, with the comparative shelter of the valley into 
which he now descended, the call on his physical powers 
came to an end. 

Itwasone of those sequestered glens, hidden like a treasure 
in the folds of the fells, that contained the shooting-lodge, 
fitted up by the owner of the Brackenside property for his 
agent's residence. Only a few shepherds and one of the 
keepers shared this lonely little kingdom with Gilbert Cover- 
ing. His house, a plain building of grey stone, with the 
keeper's cottage and the kennels, stood at the upper end of 
the narrow valley, down the middle of which, chafing 
among grey rocks and mossy boulders, ran a tiny mountain 
stream. A group of gaunt Scots firs backed the buildings ; 
a few rowans, birch, and alders dipped their branches in 
the stream ; otherwise of trees there were none. The 
shielings of the shepherds niched themselves into the steep 
sides of the gorge, which narrowed rather than widened as 
it descended towards a broader valley, running at right 
angles with it below, where stood the rather pretentious 
erection known as Brackenside Hall. Of this lower valley 
you could see nothing till you had passed through the 
narrow cleft in the limestone rock, by which the syke 
foimd outlet. A footpath ran beside the water's edge, but 
no wheeled vehicle could enter the gorge except at its 
upper end, 

Gilbert loved the spot. He had small liking, with 
some few notable exceptions, for the society of his fellow- 
men. When he could not have the companionship he 
cared for, he greatly preferred his own and the mute attend- 
ance of an old and favourite setter, which seldom left his side. 

The syke was tearing along in a roar of brown peat- 
water, flecked with white froth balls and bubbles, as he 
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descended the valley road. He could hear it plunging over 
the lynn at the head of the gorge with a bellowing sound, 
that almost drowned the rumble of thunder beginning to 
make its deep voice heard in the distant bank of inky cloud 
upon the far horizon. There was but little wind to be felt 
within the sheltering arms of this snugly lying furrow in 
the brow of the storm-swept hills. Gilbert felt the peace 
of a haven after a hurricane at sea by the time he reached 
his garden-gate. But the peace without was dearly bought 
by renewal of the storm within. Mental misery awoke 
again with the cessation of physical exertion, and came upon 
him with the strength of an armed man who has had a 
time of rest and refreshment. He set his teeth and drove 
the nails of his clenched fingers into the palms of his hands 
as he opened the door and went into the solitary house. 
His old housekeeper was deaf, and did not hear him ; but 
Bran, the setter, who had been alone since the day before, 
though he was a little hard of hearing as well, was too full 
of the subtle instincts of canine affection to miss the know- 
ledge of his master's approach. 

As Gilbert turned the handle of his sitting-room door 
the creature leaped up from the sheepskin rug before the 
fire, and, with much tail-wagging and low grumbles of 
welcome, came to his side. But, for once in his life, 
poor faithful Bran got no word from his master's mouth 
nor touch from his master's hand ; Gilbert did not even 
appear to see him. He turned the key in the door, went to 
the fireplace, and, dripping wet though he was, leaned his 
arms upon the mantel-piece and dropped his head upon them 
with a groan. The water from the collar of his great-coat 
trickled down his neck. He bore the discomfort for some 
time as though unaware of it ; then, suddenly, he lifted 
himself impatiently, wrenched the buttons from their holes, 
and threw the offending coat to the other end of the room. 
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His boots followed it, and then, strange creatures of custom 
that we are, Gilbert Clavering held his misery in leash while 
he went through the usual preliminaries to settling down 
by his own fireside after a day of out-door occupation. 
He washed his hands, put on his slippers, changed his coat 
for an old velvet smoking-jacket that hung behind the 
door. Then he stirred the fire, which was always kept 
burning, summer and winter, threw on a couple of peats 
from a basket, and, with a long sigh, sank into the depths 
of his old red-leather chair. 

But the sigh, which usually meant relief and anticipa- 
tion of well-earned rest and comfort, had in it none of these 
things to-day. For a time Gilbert lay back in the easy- 
chair with closed eyes. Bran crept to him upon his stomach, 
in the humble fashion of dogs who are uncertain of their 
reception ; and, with deprecating tail-flaps upon the floor, 
laid a cold nose upon his master's knee. But he pleaded 
for recognition in vain ; and, at last, falling in with his 
master's mood, he withdrew to the other side of the hearth- 
rug and stretched himself, with a plaintive whine of resigna- 
tion, upon the floor. Still Gilbert did not move ; he lay 
as though stunned in his old arm-chair. There came a 
tap at the door — his housekeeper, Mrs. Kirsop, had dis- 
covered his arrival at last, and had come to see if he wanted 
anything. Finding the door locked she rattled the handle 
and called on her master's name. She was answered with 
a savagery to which she was but little accustomed from 
quiet Mr. Clavering. It was like the growl of a wounded 
wild beast that has been tracked to its lair, rather than the' 
answer of * a Christian body,' as Mrs. Kirsop expressed it. 
That lady withdrew in a huff to her kitchen. 

But Gilbert's condition of coma had been rudely 
broken ; the dull ache into which his pain had sunk 
for the last half hour, was roused again into intolerable 
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agony. He sprang from the chair as he heard the bang of 
the kitchen door, and began to pace his room with the rest- 
lessness of a misery that will allow of no repose. 

Outside the thunder rolled among the surrounding hills ; 
the lightning flashed pale fire across the darkened sky. In 
one of the flashes Gilbert's eye was caught by the responsive 
gleam of a silver photograph-fiame which stood upon his 
writing-table just under the window. He stopped his 
pacing for a moment to take it in his hand, and to look 
earnestly at the likeness it contained. It was a little faded, 
dating evidently from some years back ; but though the 
face was less mature, it corresponded, feature by feature, 
with that of Evelyn Hesketh as he had seen her first. Her 
frank eyes and full red lips smiled at him from out the 
silver mounting, just as they had smiled at him in perfect 
unconsciousness a hundred times since the day when, with- 
out a shade of coquetry, she had handed him the coveted 
presentment from oflF her stall at one of the Rectory * sales 
of work.' Many a time since then had those smiling 
eyes looked out of their frame at Gilbert Clavering as 
he came and went. The little picture had seemed to 
bring her presence into his solitary room, and, whenever he 
stopped to gaze, it had been to him as a prophecy of the 
time when, not the presentment only, but the bodily 
presence, also, of the loved one would enter in and dwell 
with him for evermore. Gilbert's life had, for many 
years, been very solitary ; his fether and mother had died 
when he was a little child, and, though a part of his boy- 
hood had been spent with his uncle and aunt and cousin 
Frank, at Hatherlea Hall, he had never ceased to feel that 
he was an outsider. 

To make a home for himself by persuading Evelyn 
Hesketh to share it with him had been for five years back 
his daily strengthening desire ; it had, indeed, been to a 

N 
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great degree the making of the man. Gilbert Clavering in 
his youth had shown himself as wild and undisciplined 
as any of what Dr. Woodward not inaptly called *the 
queer fiimily ' to which he belonged. He had inherited all 
those unbridled tendencies which are, too often, found in a 
race whose forbears have ridden roughshod over their vassals 
in feudal times ; and he had drunk, and sworn, and gambled, 
and ^ carried on ' with the best (or the worst) of his ancestors 
who lived in those centuries when manliness was held to 
lie, not in self-restraint, but in license and self-indulgence. 

But, since he had known Evelyn Hesketh, Gilbert had 
learnt to know himself. Love had shown him what manner 
of man he should be to be worthy to mate with the 
noble purity, the unsuspecting, though by no means blind, 
simplicity of a nature such as hers. She had been to him 
as the bright and unsullied crest of some yet unreached 
snow-mountain ; from the mists of the valley she had 
drawn him upward to the bracing clearness of the heights. 

But a woman, even the best of her kind, though she 
may do much for a man, has but a limited power. With- 
draw the element of hope from the influence exerted by 
her, and the human magnet will generally lose her uplifting 
quality. There must be something stronger behind her to 
keep a man straight. And this * something ' was as j^^ ^ti 
a very elementary stage with Gilbert Clavering. The 
natural support failing, his hold upon the supernatural was 
not strong enough to stand the undivided strain. As he 
stood, with the photograph in his hand, the face which for 
so long had cheered and upheld him in many a lonely 
struggle seemed to change beneath his gaze — her smile 
was no longer for him. He had seen her look just so upon 
another man ; nay, he had seen that in her fiice for 
another which had never been there for him. His heart 
told him plainly that the solace of Evelyn's love would never 
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be his : this hope, also, must go out with the rest. What 
was there left to h've for ? He threw the photograph, face 
downwards, upon the table and covered his eyes with his 
hand. Thick darkness closed in upon him ; the ground 
seemed to give way beneath his feet ; the man's brain 
reeled; his heart sickened. He stretched out his hands 
like one stunned and blinded by a rain of buffets which 
he is powerless to resist, and groped his way back to his chair. 
Then, from out of that nature which he inherited from his 
evil ancestors arose the promptings of tendencies, long kept 
down, but still imtamed. Evil beasts seemed to wake and 
tear him ; the darkness before his closed eyes became 
alive with devilish faces and beckoning hands ; tempting 
voices called to him that all was over. He had toiled and 
struggled up the hill-side in vain. Better give up the 
attempt and sink back into the valley. Of what good was 
it to struggle any more ? The world, and Evelyn, nay, 
God Himself, seemed ranged against him : ^ Cast thyself 
down — fall down and worship me, and rest shall be thine ! ' 
If a real voice had spoken in the room, Gilbert 
Clavering could not have heard it more plainly. He took 
his hands from his face, sat up, and looked round as 
though expecting to see a visible presence near him. But 
there was only the dog stretched upon the hearthrug, 
motionless, but with one brown eye open and fixed upon 
his master. 

The thunder still growled in the distance. The shadows 
of the storm filled the familiar room, giving it an unfisimiliar 
aspect. The clock ticked on, showing that time was 
passing the same as ever, though a life was suffering ship- 
wreck. Over the chimney-piece hung Gilbert's guns. 
The rack for pipes was on one side of the fireplace beside 
his hand ; and above it, on one of the supporting nails 
there hung a key. 

» a 
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He looked at the guns first — looked and looked again 
with a sort of fascination. Then his eyes fell to his pipes. 
He took one mechanically from the rack and filled it ; then 
threw it down impatiently. No amount of smoking could 
soothe what was wrong to-day. 

His glance fell upon the key. He lifted it from the 
nail, and sat with it for a while, balanced in his hand, his 
eyes fixed upon a certain brass-clamped corner cupboard 
opposite his chair. It was as though there were something 
behind those closed doors that was drawing him thither with 
resistless force. Yet he hesitated. His glance was turned 
away for a moment, only to return. He rose from his seat 
and unlocked the cupboard-door with the key he held. 
Inside was a silver-bound spirit-case ; Gilbert took it out 
and put it upon his table. Then, with deliberation, he 
locked the cupboard again, tried the door of his room, and 
sat down once more in his chair. 

The dog raised its head and looked at him. 

Gilbert uttered an impatient exclamation, opened the 
door and ordered him out. Those faithful eyes seemed to 
reproach and shame him. 

When he was alone he drew the spirit-stand to him, 
took glass and bottle and poured himself out a draught, 
which he drai^ undiluted, another, and yet another. He 
drank eagerly, greedily, like a thirsty man long kept from 
water. And, as he drank, the pain and misery seemed to 
loosen their hold upon him. He sighed deeply, and sank 
back into his chair. He felt like a drowning man who, 
after vain struggles, gives up at last, and is carried along by 
the tide in semi-unconsciousness. The evil spirit to whom 
he had yielded had him in his power and was keeping the 
condition of surrender by granting temporary rest. It is 
often so at first ; the mockery comes later. Rest ! rest ! 
^-'^^-^rt roused himself for a moment, poured out yet another 
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glass with a shaking hand, and eyes which saw all in 
vanishing mist. Then he fell back again, and the world 
and its miseries fell away from him and passed into oblivion. 
^ When the evil spirit is gone out of a man he walketh 
through dry places seeking rest, and, finding none, he saith, 
" I will return unto my house whence I came out/* And 
when he cometh he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself ; and they enter in and dwell there : 
and the last state of that man is worse than the first.' 
Profound, most sad of truths ! God help the man whose 
heart is empty. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

OUT OF THE DEEP 

This one man- 
So anxious not to go to Heaven alone. 

Jean Ingelow : Brothers and a Sirmon, 
Hyp. Yet thou shah not perish ; 

The strength of thine own arm is thy salvation. 

Longfellow: Tht Spanish StudtiU. 

John Allison stopped at the garden-gate of the agent's 
house on the Brackenside estate. 

It was the evening of the day following that on which 
little Bertie Clavering had taken his leave of a world where 
his tarrying had been so short. The thunderstorm was over 
and gone, but it had left behind it tokens of its recent 
presence in the shape of a grey and troubled sky, burns and 
sykes still full of brawling water, grass laid flat, and flowers 
beaten into the soil. Under the low grey walls of Gilbert 
Clavering's house the ground was strewn with the delicate pink 
petals of the monthly roses, which, in summer time, wreathed 
the windows. The ranks of bachelorVbuttons and African 
marigolds, between which ran the path to the door, looked 
as though they had undergone a cannonade, so many of their 
stiff and sturdy heads had fallen beneath the hail. Deaf 
Mrs. Kirsop was looking ruefully at them from out of the 
kitchen window as Allison came up ; for, though her master 
paid no attention to what she called ^ the flooers,' they were 
the delight of his housekeeper's eyes, and represented to her 
that little softening influence which, I suppose, the hardest 
of us admit somewhere into the most jealously-guarded heart. 
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* Is Mr. Clavcring at home ? * John Allison asked the 
question through the half-open kitchen window, as he lifted 
his stick in salutation to Mrs. Kirsop. 

She frowned, and put a hollowed hand ostentatiously to 
her ear. 

He repeated the question in a louder voice, opening the 
gate and walking up to the window as he did so. 

* Mebbes he is, and mebbes he isn't,' was the enigmati- 
cal answer. ^ Ah joost ken nowt aboot him sin' he cam 
heame yesterday ; an' that's treuth. He's like a bear wi' a 
sair heid, if ye ax me to speak plain ; sae Ah joost lat him 
alane. Gin ye'U tak' ma advice ye'll dae t'seame.' 

On John Allison's grave face there came the merest 
reflection of a smile. 

^ I think I'll see for myself,' he said in his deep voice. 
* It's the most satisfactory way.' 

The tall thin figure in the black clerical cloak passed 
through the open door of the house, and knocked at that of 
the sitting-room, which held a corresponding position to 
the kitchen on the other side of the narrow passage. No 
answer. He knocked again. Still nothing was heard. 
Was Mr. Clavering in or not ? 

John Allison was anxious to see him. He had come all 
the way from Lavingham for the purpose, in consequence 
of a few words exchanged with Dr. Woodward the evening 
before. And, having come so far, he was not to be so 
easily deterred. He went out into the garden again, and 
glanced quickly in at the sitting-room window. 

A figure, with its back towards him, was crouching 
over the fire. John Allison's quick eye noted the deep 
dejection of the position. It noted, also, the spirit-stand 
and glass upon the table ; and the desire for an interview 
quickened. 

Here was a soul in peril — a soul which might yet be 
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saved. And, with John Allison, the saving of souls was as 
much a passion as the killing of game or the breaking of 
hearts is with other men. His resolution to storm the 
stronghold and rescue the perishing tightened into a fixed 
purpose not easily to be baffled. The priest in him came 
prominently to the front. But John Allison was not only a 
priest. He was, also, a man and a gentleman. He would not 
proceed to a frontal attack, as some might have done in his 
place, by tapping at the window, but returned to the 
door, and rapped on the panels louder than before. He 
knew instinctively that Gilbert Clavering would, under 
existing circumstances, consider any other summons as an 
intrusion. 

The rap was followed by a movement inside the room. 
The priest's alert ear heard the pushing back of a chair, the 
clink of glass against metal, and the turning of a key. 
Then the door was opened, and Clavering, haggard of 
face and disordered in dress, stood on the threshold con- 
fronting him. 

His countenance did not lighten when he saw who was 
there. 

* Mr. Allison 1 ' he said, in a sharp voice, which the 
priest at once detected as scarcely under control ; * you 
here ? Do you want anything ? * 

* Only to pay a friendly call, my dear fellow,* was the 
gentle answer. ^ May I come in ? ' he went on, as Gilbert 
still stood holding the door in his hand. 

* Certainly, if you wish it.* Neither tone nor manner 
was encouraging. But Allison took no notice ; as Gilbert 
stepped back, he passed into the room and sat down in a 
chair which his host indicated by the sullen fire. 

Gilbert shut the door again, took the poker, and used 
it vehemently, as though glad to have something which 
he might legitimately attack. The grate and hearth were 
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choked with ashes, the dust of them flew out and settled 
on the priest's black cloak ; but he made no sign. 

When Gilbert had expended his energies on the fire, he 
threw on a log from a basket by his side, and subsided, with 
a long breath, into his arm-chair. For some moments the 
two men sat silent, on opposite sides of the hearth. The 
French clock on the chimney-piece ticked off the minutes 
between them ; the wind drove a loose rose-bough against 
the window, as it sighed round the house ; the fresh log 
on the fire began to hiss and crackle as the flame took hold 
upon it. 

Gilbert Clavering seemed to have forgotten that he was 
no longer alone. His tired eye-lids were half closed ; the 
hand which lay upon his knee opened and shut mechani- 
cally. John Allison, watching him furtively with the eye 
of a soul-reader, detected in it a tell-tale tremor. But he 
said nothing. 

Presently Gilbert sat up with a sudden movement. 
* Well ? ' he said impatiently. 

John Allison smiled cynically. * Well ? * he repeated. 

* I mean, what is it ? What do you want ? ' There 
was acute irritation in the tone. But again the priest took 
no notice. 

* Oh, nothing,* he said carelessly ; * a friendly call, as 
I said before. It isn't the first, is it, Clavering ? ' 

It was not. Twice before had the Vicar of Laving- 
ham dropped in to visit this occasional member of his con- 
gregation, and neither of those previous visits had been 
resented. But circumstances were di£Eerent now ; and 
what had before been taken as an act of friendliness, 
was now an unwelcome intrusion — the approach of 
a surgeon to a wounded man who has not asked his 
services. 

Gilbert moved impatiently in his chair. 
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'Your benevolent intention is thrown away, on this 
occasion, I fear/ he answered acidly. And then, looking 
up and catching the priest's strange eyes fixed kindly, though 
searchingly, upon his face, he winced, as the wounded man 
might have done at the surgeon's touch, adding : ' I'm out- 
side such friendly offices.' 

^ I think not,' said Allison, ignoring the repulse. 

* When I want your help I will ask for it,' retorted 
Gilbert rudely. * Meantime ' 

^ Meantime, you will not send me away when I have 
come so far ? You would not be so inhospitable, Clavering ? ' 

Gilbert said nothing. He frowned and altered the 
position of his chair, so that his face might not be so 
directly in the line of those searching eyes. The desolate 
look in his face deepened. He gave a long involuntary sigh. 

John Allison leaned forward. 

^ Is there nothing that I can do ? ' — the deep, penetrat- 
ing voice betrayed the tenderest concern. * You cannot, 
surely, refuse the sympathy of a friend ? It goes hard with 
a man when he is left quite alone under such a visitation.' 

' A visitation ! ' the word seemed to bring with it a 
thought that stirred the hearer out of the cynical calm 
behind which he had taken refuge. 

^The visitation of God, as they say at inquests — eh, 
Allison 7 What, you would bring God into this devil's 

business — ^would you ? D it all, man ! Take care 

what you are doing. This would make a saint blaspheme 1 ' 

He started to his feet and began to pace the room. 
Every movement bespoke intolerable misery. The man's 
pretence at calm — that poor outward bulwark of a proud 
soul wounded to the quick — was effectually beaten down. 

John Allison sat quietly in his chair observing Gilbert, 
without appearing to observe him. He knew his man, and 
was not dissatisfied with the progress of the interview. 
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Presently, Clavering ceased his walk and sank again into 
his chair. 

^ It is no good, Allison ! ' he said, with despair in his 
voice. * You mean kindly, I know ; but there is nothing 
to be done. It is a business which is beyond the mending 
of any man.' 

^ Of any man^ perhaps,' was the quiet answer ; * but not 
of God. He • 

But Gilbert interrupted the words with a curse that, for 
a moment, made the priest recoil in horror ; but only for 
a moment. He knew enough of men to recognise the cry 
of a soul in the deeps of trouble and despair. He was no 
narrow bigot, to be txu^ned aside even by blasphemy such as 
this ; for, underneath it, he saw a soul in torture which 
knows not what it does. And he knew that God, also, knew, 
and could, therefore, pardon. For a space he sat quite 
still, saying nothing ; viraiting for what he felt sure would 
follow. 

And Gilbert sat still, too, as though the outburst had 
in some way relieved him. Then, quite suddenly, a great 
sob shook him. He got up and walked to the window, 
fighting with an emotion he was too proud to show. After 
a time he mastered it and came back to his place. His Bice 
was pale and drawn, even beyond what it had been before. 

^ You see, I'm past praying for,' he said with a pitiful 
attempt at pleasantry. * A reprobate, my dear Allison, of 
the most hardened type. You'd better let me go to the 
devil in my own way.' 

* Not if I can stop you,' was the quiet answer ; and 
Allison turned those eyes, which Gilbert had compared to 
search-lights, full upon the other's face. 

For a moment Clavering bore the gaze. He seemed 
to be hardening and stificning himself against it. It was 
a critical moment. If John Allison had wavered for an 
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instant the position would have become too strong to be 
broken through. But the priest's penetrating eye and un- 
erring instinct saw the quivering soul behind its poor 
defences. He knew that, if he would save it from the 
abyss, no quarter must be given. He kept his eyes steady, 
and waited patiently while his heart prayed. 

Presently, Gilbert moved uneasily. 

^ You can't stop me,' he said uncertainly j ^ I've begun 
the descent already. You don't know what it is to try to 
save a drowning man who has no wish for rescue.' 

* I know.' 

The wild, bloodshot eyes flashed a quick look at the 
steady orbs before them, then sank before their gaze. 

^ Good God, man ! ' he cried ; ^ don't tell me you 
know me better than myself. I tell you I've thrown up 
the sponge ; it's only a matter of time. Go away and let 
me be. You'd despise me if you knew the truth.' 

^ I think I do know ; but you see I don't despise you.' 

Gilbert looked at him again inquiringly, and again his 
eyes fell under the steady gaze of the priest. He took a 
paper-knife from the table and began balancing it on his 
finger ; but his hand shook, and the ivory would not be 
steadied. He tossed it impatiently from him. 

* Then I'll tell you,' he said, * I'll put the case with 
brutal plainness, since nothing else'U do. You know what 
we Claverings are ? You must have heard plenty about 
us in the country-side. I was not a whit better than the 
rest of us when I was a lad. Of late I've pulled up — for 
a reason. Well, the reason's gone. This cursed business 
has pushed me to extremities. I've gone back, like the 
sow to her wallowing in the mire — taken to drink, if you 
want to know the sort of mire.' (Allison saw the red of 
shame rise in the haggard cheek.) ^ All last night I was as 
drunk as any of your pitmen. This morning Good 
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God, haven't I told you enough ? You should know that 
I'm a wreck. Go, and let me sink quietly.' 

* You will not sink.' 

* What's to hinder me ? ' 

* Yourself, Clavering ; yourself, and the grace of God. 
You have not led a clean life all these years, and — forgive 
me if I say what, perhaps, you yourself have never put 
into words — submitted yourself to the Divine influence, to 
be content with wallowing. This is a lapse from which 
you will rise again.' 

Gilbert moved uneasily. * Never,' he said, * never ! 
The struggle is over. I have not the strength to 
pull myself out of the slough. Besides — if you knew 
what it was to gain even a few hours' oblivion from 
the thought of that awful business — That poor boy's face 
has been enough to drive me mad ! I have seemed to 
see it everywhere.' He shuddered and covered his eyes 
with a shaking hand. * Anything to forget — anything 
—anything ! ' 

John Allison reached out and took Covering's other 
hand into his strong, cool grasp. It was hot and trembling. 
Gilbert struggled for a moment to withdraw it ; then, as 
though nothing were worth resisting, he let it lie limp 
within the clasp of his visitor. 

* It's terrible, I know,' said the deep full voice. ^ But 
you are a man, Clavering, and a strong one, notwith- 
standing your present weakness. Think of your responsi- 
bilities. That poor woman will look to you for support 
in her hour of need. You are now the representative 
of the Btmily, responsible for all the position requires. 
The estate is yours, remember ' 

But Gilbert started as though he had been stabbed. 
He wrenched his hand from Allison, and rose to his feet 
with an oath. 
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* Never I ' he said passionately. * Never that — I will 

not take it. Do you think I could profit by — by ' 

He choked over the words. 

* You cannot help yourself/ 

* But I fi/iV/. ril go to the ends of the earth before Til 
touch a penny of that cursed inheritance. Nothing can 
make me take it.' 

^ Your sense of duty will make you see your responsi- 
bilities, presently, Clavering. But let that be at present. 
What you have to do now is to promise me you will not 
touch another drop of spirits to-day — till I see you again. 
Will you do that ? ' 

Gilbert was silent ; the priest could see the resistance 
in his face. Then, suddenly, he laughed cynically. ^ Well, 
since there's none left in the house, and I have no inclina- 
tion to make a public exhibition of myself by going to the 
Hatherlea Arms, the promise is easily given,' he said. 
• But, remember, it's only for to-day.' 

* That is all I want,' was the quiet reply. * Yes, I 
will go now. Good-bye. Don't forget you have one 
friend ready to stand by you, Clavering. If there is 
anything ' 

* Yes, yes, I know. You are very good — better than I 
deserve. I'm not worth the interest you take in me, and 
that's the truth. After all, I'm better left alone. No ? ' — 
a little flickering smile came into the tired eyes at the 
priest's disclaimer. * Well, good-bye.' 

^ And God bless you,' was the earnest rejoinder. 

Then the two men clasped hands and parted. 

Gilbert went to the window and watched the tall 
black figure pass between the ranks of bachelor's-buttons 
and African marigolds to the garden gate. He watched it 
still, as it turned the corner of the house to mount the hill 
to the moors. He half expected that Allison would turn 
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and give him another look before he disappeared from sight, 
and he set his &ce to meet it with stolidity. But the black- 
cloaked figure did not turn ; his work was done, for that 
day, and he knew it. Not by so much as a backward 
glance would he risk the weakening of the effect. Gilbert 
was conscious of a shade of disappointment, as the last 
flutter of the priest's cloak vanished behind the house. 
He would have liked to show Allison that, whatever he 
might think, priestly influence could, after all, make but 
little impression on him. The satisfaction was denied 
him. 

* Well, after all, he's a good fellow, and means well,' he 
said to himself, as he took down his cap and prepared to go 
out into the open air. ' But he's come to the wrong shop, 
this time. Pah, this room reeks of spirits ! ' He flung up 
the window, with an impulse of disgust, and let the strong, 
pure, damp-laden west wind blow in unhindered. 

How fresh and untainted it seemed ! The scent of 
wet peat and bracken was in its breath. Gilbert breathed 
it in with a sense of keen relief, as he turned his back upon 
the house, and trod the needle-strewn path under the fir 
trees, which led down the narrow glen. His aching head 
began, gradually, to ease ; his fevered pulse slowed down. 
It was like going out of a sick-room to meet that reviving 
gale. 

* To the ends of the earth,' he repeated as he went 
down the path to the point from which another track led 
upward to the moors. * Well ; why not ? It's the one 
thing which can save me, if I am to be saved.' 

Without thinking, he turned from the downward path, 
and set himself to mount the hill. His limbs trembled ; his 
breath came short and quick. It was such a paltry bill ; 
and yet, when he reached the top, Gilbert felt as though he 
had climbed a mountain. 
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One night's license had sapped his manhood to this 
extent. The consciousness of it filled him with shame, 
though no one — not even his dog — was there to see the 
change. 

^ If I am to be saved ? If * He stopped, and looked 

at the wide view, which opened on him from the crest of 
the moors. Below him lay the valley of the Tyne. The 
river serpentined through its hanging shaws and green 
meadows, like a silver snake, under a beam of white light 
which shot upon it from between the drifting clouds. Be- 
yond it, the hills swept away to the Btr horizon in a dozen 
tender gradations of grey, and violet, and blue. He could 
see Hexham Abbey, seated on its steep, looming from out 
the falling shadows. Nearer still, set flat, like a barge upon 
the river, was Hatherlea Bridge, its Church and Hall half 
smothered in thick green foliage. Gilbert felt a sharp pang 
shoot through him as he looked at the home of his people. 

* Mine ! ' he said to himself. * Mine — and through that] 
Well, the line must be drawn there, at any rate. There 
are some things quite impossible. The ends of the earth, 
perhaps ; but never here. Besides, in any case, it is out of 
the question. The money is wanting. Let it go ! And 

I ' Suddenly his &ce lit, as at a welcome thought. 

A look, half fierce, half rapturous, came into his eyes. 

^ What better ? A bullet or a shell ; a sword thrust 
or a sabre cut — there is always a chance in war for the man 
whose life is a burden to him. It is a way out, at any rate, 
more honourable than the mire.' 
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CHAPTER XX 

DRIFTING 

Wavering, sooner lost.— Shakbsfbarb : Twelfth Night, 

*' Well, thafi over ; and thankful I am that it is. I cannot 
bear funerals/ 

Miss Teresa Williamson gave a shake to the skirt of her 
new black gown, as a bird might shake its feathers after a 
passing shower. She looked at her sister, by whom she 
was walking, with her neat head a little on one side, and, 
getting no reply, she remarked in a sharp staccato : 

^ I believe you like them, Maria \ I do indeed. It's a 
shockingly plebeian taste, I can tell you. But there's no 
accounting for tastes, I suppose. It's my opinion you would 
like to have us all to die daily, just for the sake of the 
funeral. But we can't do that to oblige you, whatever the 
Bible may advise.' 

The mild blonde head of the elder sister turned slowly ; 
the calm moon-&ce showed a momentary clouding. 

^ Teresa ! ' remonstrated the quiet voice, ^ how can you ? 
Do you know, I'm sometimes frightened at your pro&nity ? 
You don't mean it, I'm sure. But still ' 

* But still, there it is I Oh, my dear, foolish old sissy, 
don't you know that if I'm proiane, the blame of it lies at 
your door ? You would make a saint turn mocker out of 
sheer cussedness, when you put on that tone and expression. 
But about the funerals ' 

^ Oh, do stop, Teresa I ' was the distressed rejoinder ; and 
tears came into the mild blue eyes, which often looked so 
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misty and far-away ; * it makes me shiver to hear you, it 
doe% indeed. '* To depart is far better/' I know that ; and 
Tm sure you won't deny that to be taken from the evil to 
come is the best iate that can happen to anyone. But, this 
funeral ! It's rebellious, I know ; but, if it had pleased God 
to take me instead of that little fellow I'd have thanked 
Him on bended knees. It's so hard to understand why the 
young are taken and the old left. But there, I won't be 
fiiithless, and there's comfort in such a beautiful service as 
we've had to-day, that you must allow. The dear Canon 
was so helpful, and the choir sang so sweetly ; and as for 
the flowers — they might have come straight from Paradise, 
where, doubtless, the dear little boy is singing praises even 
now.' 

^ Maria,' said the younger sister emphatically, ^ you're 
a wonderful woman ; but please remember you're talking 
to a person of common-sense, and don't let rapture run 
away with reason. If y&u had been in Bertie's grave how 
could you have given thanks on bended knees ? If I hadn't 
some sense of the fitness of things, I declare you'd make 
me laxigh ; but there, never mind — ^you can't help it, I 
suppose. Pull your bonnet straight — to the left — and 
pick up your skirt a little, it's muddy since the rain. Rose 
might have given us a carriage, I think. But there, she 
never thinks — except of herself, poor thing. I wonder 
what she'll do, now Gilbert comes in for the property ? ' 

* Poor dear Gilbert ! ' sighed the elder lady, * he'll have 
small pleasure in his inheritance, I'm thinking. He takes 
this accident sorely to heart, they say. I don't wonder he 
wasn't at the funeral.' 

* Well, he should have been, nevertheless,' rejoined Miss 
Teresa, in the same sharp voice. * It was a great mistake 
stopping away. He should have come all the more because 
of what's happened. People are sure to talk.' 
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Miss Williamson sighed. ^ My heart bleeds for him/ 
she murmured. ^ But still there's something in what you 
say, Teresa. One didn't quite like to see that Mr. 
Meredith taking the lead, and acting as though he was 
chief mourner, when there's still a Clavering at the head 
of the fiunily.' 

* You could see that ? Well now, Maria, there's still 
hope for you ! * 

The younger sister nodded approvingly at her elder ; 
it looked as though she were clapping her mentally on the 
back. * You'll see,' she went on knowingly. * Mr. 
Meredith will be all to the fore now. If Gilbert should sell 
the place, and as likely as not he will, coming by it as he 
has, and saddled as it is with poor Rose's jointure, I 
shouldn't wonder a bit if Mr. Meredith buys it.' 

* Oh, surely not, Teresa, so long in the family as it's 
been ! And then, isn't there the entail ? ' She looked 
doubtfully at her sister as she said this. 

* The entail ? Nay, poor little Bertie was the last in 
that ; I heard Mr. Tinniswood say so. Gilbert can do what 
he likes with the place, except, perhaps, keep it up as it 
should be kept.' 

Miss Williamson sighed again. 

* There's been a Clavering at Hatherlea for the last six 
hundred years,' she said regretfully. * One can't bear to 
think of the old family coming to an end. But I oughtn't 
to feel like that. Pride of family is as sinful as any other 
sort of pride, I fear, Teresa. It may even be a snare to us, 
though we're not exactly Claverings.' 

* Hardly,' was the dry reply ; * if our half-sister hadn't 
married Rose's husband's father there would have been no 
connection at all. So where the sin comes in, Maria, it's 
hard to see. You needn't trouble your conscience on the 
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subject of fkmi\j pride, at any rate. I acquit you on that 
score.' 

^All the same, I've a feeling about it, Teresa. I 
couldn't bear the thought of a stranger from the Colonies, 
like Mr. Meredith, at the old place.' 

* Not if your fiivourite, Evelyn Hesketh, were to come 
in with him ? How does that strike you, Maria ? ' 

The ladies, by this time, had reached the Hall gates, 
and were walking slowly up the avenue between the 
spreading beech trees. The sun, hidden by clouds during 
the earlier part of the day, had come out suddenly, and was 
making a dappled pathway to the door of the beautiful old 
house which, wet-Biced from a recent shower, was blinking 
in its beams. The blinds were still down over its many 
windows. It had a sad and sorrowful aspect. 

* Poor old place I ' sighed Miss Williamson ; * 1 don't 
like to think of changes of any sort. Still, do you rea/iy 
think he will marry Evelyn, Teresa ? ' 

* Yes, I do— if she'll have him, that is. Did you see 
how he kept watching her at the funeral ? It was really 
quite out of place, I thought, considering the occasion. Not 
that Evelyn paid him the least attention. She was perfectly 
correct, and never so much as raised her eyes. But there's 
something between them, I think. Do you remember my 
telling you I met them standing together in Lovers' Lane, 
the day before poor little Bertie was killed ? Well, it did 
not strike me at the time ; but, when I came to think of it 
afterwards, and to put this and that together, I shrewdly 
suspect I interrupted a declaration.' 

Miss Williamson's attention was completely gained. 
She turned to her sister with a light in her eyes which 
bespoke all the interest that elderly spinsters usually dis- 
play in the * honourable estate ' which they themselves have 
missed. 
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* You don*t say so, Teresa ? ' she asked briskly. * Now, 
why didn't you mention it before ? * 

' Well, a tragic death, like poor Bertie's, is calculated to 
put such things as marrying and giving in marriage out of 
the head of the ordinary woman,' answered Miss Teresa dryly* 
^Tou^re extraordinary, Maria. One can never calculate 
upon what mundane affairs you will think worthy of atten- 
tion. But — hush, for goodness' sake ! Here's Mr. Mere- 
dith.' 

The Colonial, in fact, overtook the two ladies at this 
point, coming alongside of them with his brisk step, and 
pausing to take ofF his hat. 

* I stayed to attend to the necessary details with Canon 
Hesketh,' he said, with just a shade of importance in his 
tone. ^ As Mr. Clavering did not turn up, these things 
devolve upon me.' 

Claude's &ce was composed to the gravity proper to 
the occasion ; but the expression was studied, not natural, 
as a reader of faces might have seen, had such been there. 
The genuine emotion and regret which had spoken to 
Evelyn Hesketh's heart, on the morning of the little lad's 
death, had disappeared as quickly as the momentary rip- 
ples upon water when the passing breeze has gone. Men 
of Claude's temperament are never in the same mood for 
long. Their feelings are easily stirred while the sorrowful 
scene is before them ; when it is withdrawn they are not 
long in subsiding. The funeral over, Claude Meredith had 
drawn a deep breath and had thrown off" the gloom which 
was so distasteful to him, in the spirit at least, though 
etiquette still bade him cherish it in the letter. Like the 
old house, his blinds would be drawn up as soon as ever 
it was permissible to re-admit the cheerful daylight. He 
frowned now at its shrouded front with evident discontent. 

^ I thought it was customary to open the windows when 
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the funeral was over/ he said, with a sound of annoyance in 
his voice. * It's so horrid to sit in a dark room. You must 
excuse me if Tm speaking heresy ; I'm only a Colonial, you 
know, Miss Williamson.' He added the words sarcastically ; 
but his sarcasm was lost on Maria. 

' Poor Rose is terribly crushed you must remember, 
Mr. Meredith,' v^s her rather evasive answer. ^ She was 
much too prostrate to attend the funeral ; in fact, I doubt 
whether she knows that it has taken place. I told the 
housekeeper to let things be for to-day — it seemed for the 
best.' 

* Of course ! of course I I should not think of object- 
ing. But Mrs. Clavering, poor lady, will soon have to 
know how matters stand. I understand that everything 
comes to the cousin ? ' 

* Yes. But she has her jointure, and I am sure Gilbert 
will be in no hurry to disturb her,' put in Miss Teresa 
sharply. ' In fact, as I was just saying to my sister, under 
the circumstances, I much doubt whether he'll ever live 
here.' 

^ Indeed ? ' Claude Meredith asked the question with 
interest in his tone. Then, without waiting for an answer, 
he went on meditatively : * But I thought as much, and 
others have said the same. In his place I should cut the 
whole concern, sell the property root and stock, and start 
afresh elsewhere. That unlucky accident will stick to him 
like a burr if he remains on here. Good God, if I were 
Qavering, that boy's face would come between me and 
everything ! ' 

The studied gravity in Claude's face was suddenly broken 
up by a more natural expression, as the scene of poor 
Bertie's death came vividly before him. A look of genuine 
horror came into his blue eyes. 

*A man cannot always give in to his feelings, Mr. 
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Meredith/ said gentle Miss Williamson, more stifHy than 
usual. ^ Mr. Clavering is the head of a very old family. 
He has his responsibilities to consider.' 

' Yes, noblesse oblige^ put in Miss Teresa, as feelingly as 
though, spite of her recent disclaimer, she had been a real 
Clavering herself, 

Claude Meredith looked at the spinsters from under a 
pair of raised eyebrows. He shrugged his shoulders. Per- 
fectly aware of the snub which these ladies had just given 
him, he met it with outward contempt, though inwardly he 
was as nettled as even Miss Teresa could have wished. 

* Ah, well, we shall see,' he said carelessly. * You will 
not bet, I suppose, or I would venture a pair of gloves with 
confidence on my opinion.' 

* Certainly not^ Mr. Meredith,' was the severe reply of 
the elder sister ; while the younger said more scathingly : 
' Betting after a funeral ! That's just a little unusual, isn't 
it ? But, surely, you've forgotten.' Meredith reddened and 
bit his lip. 

^ So I have, ladies ; you are quite right to remind me,' 
he said aloud, adding inwardly : * The old cats ! Aristocratic, 
pious, and decorous claws are the devil to scratch. I must 
take care what I say, it seems. Ah, here's Evelyn ! The 
ground's no less slippery in that direction. But, luckily, she'll 
expect nothing till after to-day. The blinds are still down ; 
I shall have time to think.' 

The girl came to the door as they reached the steps. She 
was looking pale and subdued. The black dress, which she 
wore on account of the funeral, lent a shade of severity to 
her girlish freshness, chat was, at the same time, repressive 
and attractive. There was the dinmess of tears in her 
frank eyes, and her usually bright manner had a softness 
and collected quietness about it which was new to 
Meredith. She stood in the brown shadow of the old door- 
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way, waiting for the coming of himself and his companions, 
like the impersonation of that Charity which can weep 
with those who weep, as well as rejoice with those 
in happiness. Meredith's heart went out to her with a 
firesh impulse of desire. What a wife she would make for a 
man, whatever his mood might be ! But the blinds were 
still down, luckily for him ; and, in spite of that stirring of 
the heart, his reason told him that, for the moment, it was 
better so. 

^ Miss Maria, dear,' she said quietly, as the party came 
up. ^ I saw you coming, out of the window, and I ran 
down to say that Rose would like to see you in her room 
for a few minutes before tea. You'll find her very much 
exhausted, poor dear. But she seems to think a word from 
you would comfort her. Oh, Warlock ! Do go down ! 
Poor little fellow, can't you understand ? ' 

The studied quiet of the girl's round voice broke quickly 
into a tone of sharp distress, as Bertie's little terrier, escaping 
from the care of the cook, who had undertaken to keep him 
out of the way till the funeral was over, rushed frantically 
through the hall to throw himself upon Evelyn. There 
was inquiry only short of speech in the dog's brown eyes, 
as she stooped to caress him. 

* Where is my master ? Oh, won't you tell me ? ' they 
seemed to say. Then, getting no answer, the small grey 
bundle of hair turned its attention to Meredith with the 
same dumb question in the faithful eyes. Meredith's easily 
stirred heart was touched at once. He looked with quick 
understanding at Evelyn, as, in his turn, he patted the dog's 
soft head. 

* Oh, do send him away, Evie, dear,' said Miss Teresa 
nervously, as the little fellow showed signs of turning his 
attention to herself. ^ He'll ruin our new gowns with those 
rough paws. There's nothing so disagreeable as to be 
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clawed by dogs and cats. There, go down, Warlock I ' 
she went on, retreating hurriedly within the doorway. ^ For 
goodness' sake catch him, Mr. Meredith, before he makes 
his way upstairs. He was howling horribly outside the 
nursery door this morning, and Rose gets quite hysterical 
when she hears him.' 

^ Poor little fellow ! YouVe not a Christian, and, there- 
fore, have no right to mourn for your friends — you must 
learn to understand that,' said Claude, with another look at 
Evelyn, as he caught the dog and lifted him into his arms 
out of the way of Miss Teresa's retreating figure. 

The girl threw him a glance at the same time grateful 
and understanding. But she said nothing till the two ladies 
had disappeared up the staircase. Then she said, in a moved 
tone, which showed a certain confidence that her hearer was 
in sympathy with her mood : 

^ I'm always so sorry for the dogs. They feel their loss 
so dreadfully ; and there's no consolation for them.' 

^ No, they're like children. Death is absolute darkness 
to them — for the time. This poor little fellow thinks his 
heart is broken. But he'll get over it, as the children do. 
Won't you. Warlock, my man ? ' 

The dog whined gently, nestled to the man's bosom, 
and licked his hand. 

^ I'm not so sure. Little Bertie was the centre of his 
world. Even when he was at school. Warlock never quite 
ceased to look for him. A master is like a god to a dog. 
He cannot do without something to worship.' 

^ But even we humans do not always confine our worship 
to one deity, do we. Miss Hesketh ? When one fails us we 
get another. And Warlock has a new master now. Poor 
little Bertie left him as a legacy to me. He'll transfer his 
worship to me, and so console himself, after a time, see if 
he doesn't.' 
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Meredith raised his eyes suddenly from the dog, as he 
said this, and instantly saw that he had said the wrong 
thing. Evelyn was no longer in sympathy with his thought. 
She had been repelled. 

* You don*t believe in fidelity then, Mr. Meredith ? ' she 
answered coldly. ^ / do. But, then, I'm a woman, which, 
perhaps, accounts for it. Ah ! there's Rose's bell ! I must go.' 

She left him, and walked up the stairs with a stiffiiess 
about her young figure and a severity about her young face 
which would have made the man smile, if he himself had 
not been personally concerned. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between the vie¥rs of a mere spectator and those of an 
interested person. And Meredith felt none of the humour 
of the situation. 

^ There ! I've put my foot in it,' he said to himself, as, 
followed by Warlock, he ran down the steps again, and 
made his way through a door in the wall to the garden, with 
the intention of consoling himself with a cigar. ^ She has 
her doubts of me, I can see that ; and, like a fool, I must 
needs go and say what must lend colour to them. These 
women are the very deuce ; one had need to be as careful 
what one does with them, as though one were meddling with 
electric wires. But, after all, what is one to do ? I can't 
stay on here indefinitely. I must go away, at least for a 
time, and I'm bound to say something before I go. Confound 
it all ! What am I to say ? That girl cares for me — I 
know that much already. And she knows that I care for 
her. She's the very wife I want. If I let her go, I lose 
my own chance of happiness, and I show myself a brute to 
her. Yet, whcre's the possibility of marriage ? If only 
poor Clavering had left me those diamonds I They've done 
no good at all to his poor little son. If he'd known what 
was to happen, how different my position might have been 1 ' 
Meredith fetched a deep sigh, as, having gained the 
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privacy of the garden, he took out his cigar-case and vestas 
and prepared to light up. He felt unusually upset and in 
need of soothing and comfort ; yet he doubted whether 
even a cigar would bring them. The world was very much 
out of joint for him, so much so that even tobacco, that 
resource of the distracted man, seemed inadequate to set it 
right. 

No wonder Meredith sighed ; yet the scene amidst 
which he found himself was the very essence of quietness 
and repose. 

The walled garden of Hatherlea Hall was, as it were, 
niched into the building itself. The old house turned its 
back upon the square enclosure, shutting it in on the whole 
of one side, and on part of two others. What remained 
was fenced from the outer world by high brick walls, over 
the top of which nothing could be seen but the upper 
branches of trees and the remoteness of hills and sky. 

Always secluded, it was more than ever so to-day, 
when none of the gardeners were working there, and 
those windows which overlooked it were like closed and 
sleeping eyes. 

The clouds had cleared away, and the sun shone down 
with large, good-humoured smile upon the sheltered square, 
upon the fruit-trees nailed against the walls, where peaches 
and apricots, pears and apples and plums offered themselves 
freely to his kiss ; upon the rows of sunflowers, worshipping 
on either side of the walks ; upon hollyhocks, standing 
sentinel over the dahlias whose heads seemed overweighted 
with sleep. Black bands of shade lay under the hedges of 
close-clipped yew, which, like screens, shaded the more 
exposed part of the garden from prevailing winds, and the 
house threw its peaked-roofed, many-chimneyed shadow 
across some of the beds. Otherwise all was sunshine. 
Bees hummed drowsily from flower to flower; butterflies 
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carelessly flitted out the moments of a short and happy life. 
There seemed no room within the four walls of the old 
garden for anything alien to warmth and peace. 

Only the man, like Adam in Eden, was filled with the 
restlessness of discontent. 

He lit his cigar, threw away the match, and set himself 
to pace up and down between the sunflowers, pufiSng blue 
smoke into the clear air. But tobacco brought peace no 
more than did the slumbrous environment. His uneasy 
mind moved with his uneasy feet and forbade quietude. 

* After all/ he said to himself, as he threw away the 
half-smoked cigar that had &iled to bring him comfort, and 
lighted another in its place, ^ poor old Calvert would rather 
I had the money than Cousin Gilbert. Tm sure of that. 
Didn't he say as much ? He couldn't stand Cousin Gilbert, 
I could see that. What was it he said ? ' Claude frowned, 
as, with an effort of memory, he brought up before his mind 
that scene on the veldt — the sun-parched plain — the dead — 
the dying. * ** I'd a deal rather you had them, than my 
Cousin Gilbert." Yes, that was it ; it was his last wish. 
Should I be altogether wrong in obeying it i Let's see.' 
He took a pocket-book from the breast of his coat, ex- 
tracted a bit of folded paper and read it carefully from 
beginning to end. ^ No word of Cousin Gilbert there I I 
doubt if the law would give it to him. The bequest is left 
entirely to my discretion. If he had not told me, I ques- 
tion whether anyone, could have guessed from this that I 
was not his heir. What would a lawyer say, I wonder ? 
But it would be risky to lay the matter before anyone, 

if But what am I thinking of ? I'm not a swindler, 

when all's said and done — not that a man need be exactly 
that, supposing he were to take the other view of the case. 
But, curse it all, how easily the thing might be done— and 
what a difference it would make to me I ' 
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Meredith carefully replaced the paper in his pocket- 
book, and turned, once more, in his pacing of the walk. 
The sunlight had shifted a little. The shadow of the fine 
old house was lengthening across the garden. The beauti- 
ful pearl-greys and delicate lilacs of the old stone walls were 
taking a deeper hue. 

^ If that fellow sells it, as they say he is likely to do, it 
is just the place I should like to buy — supposing I had the 
money. And if I had the house, what a mistress Evelyn 
Hesketh would make for it ! An anchorage, indeed, for a 
fellow who has been drifting all his life about the world. 
Good God, it*s a temptation ! Only to keep silent — that's 
all. I might even borrow the money for the present, and 
replace it in the future. A sum like that would be like 
a nest-egg, it would bring in more. If the fellow's so hard- 
hit, as they say Clavering is, he won't care about money at 
present ; he'll think of nothing but getting away. Ah, 

there's the tea-bell — and By Jove, they're drawing up 

the blinds ! Well, mine must go up, to-morrow ; though, 
devil take me, if I know what's behind ! But sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.' 

With which reflection, like the devil quoting Scripture, 
Claude Meredith threw dust in his own eyes, and let him- 
self drift at the mercy of the tide. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

PLUCKING THE ROSE 

But when you have our roses, you barely leave our thorns to prick 
ourselves, and mock us with our bareness. 

Shakbspbark : AlPs WtU^ &c. 

Lady Margaret Hesketh sat at her davenport, writing 
notes. She wrote a large hand, requiring a great expen- 
diture of ink ; one of those hands which causes its writer to 
jump at her correspondent's eyes and force her personality 
upon his notice. 

^ No mistaking Lady Margaret's writing/ was the 
common remark when her notes came out of the post-bag. 
You could hear her pen clawing the paper from the other 
end of the room. 

Her stepdaughter was there, just then, arranging flowers. 
She was, in &ct, making a little white cross for the small 
grave which had been added to those of the churchyard two 
days before. 

The scratching of her stepmother's pen annoyed her 
to an unusual degree. As a rule, though she and Lady 
Margaret were never quite in harmony, Evelyn's natural 
geniality made a padding of cotton-wool between herself 
and any jarring element. She could ignore it so long as her 
heart was at leisure with itself. But to-day that scratchy 
scratchy was unaccountably irritating ; it seemed, like the 
nibbling of a mouse, to take hold upon and worry at her 
nerves. The delicate stalk of a white carnation snapped in 
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her fingers, and she threw down the head as though it had 
ofiended her, with a muttered exclamation. 

Lady Margaret pushed back her chair a little and turned 
round, pen in hand. 

' What's the matter, Evelyn i * she asked, in the slow, 
large voice which, like many Irish organs, sounded as 
though the parts of speech had been well oiled before use. 

* The matter ? Oh, nothing ! Why do you ask ? ' 
Evelyn's usually pleasant tones had an unwonted sharp- 
ness in them to-day, which did not escape her stepmother's 
notice. 

^ Girls don't usually throw about their flowers, and — 
what shall I call it ? — use imparliamentary language over 
them for nothing.' There was a dash of vinegar amongst 
the oil. ^ It's an)rthing but lady-like, my dear, to say the 
very least. And what a time you've been. I have been 
expecting you to finish and to offer me a little help with 
these notes for the last half-hour. After what's happened 
at the Hall it's impossible for our sale of work to take 
place at present. It was to be in the grounds, you know. 
And, that having been the arrangement, it wouldn't look 
well to have it anywhere for some time to come. Poor 
Mrs. Clavering might think it unfeeling ; don't you think 
so?' 

* I'm sure I don't know,' snapped Evelyn. The asso- 
ciation between the little white cross under her fingers and 
the etiquette necessary to the nice balance between sales of 
work and the feelings of a bereaved mother was too jarring 
to her already overstrung nerves, and she felt hardly respon- 
sible for her words. ^The whole thing's too sad to be 
talked about. This cross is ready now; I think I'll take 
it to the churchyard at once.' 

She got up, sweeping aside the remains or her flowers, 
as she did so, with a gesture of smarting impatience. Her 
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stq;>mother lifted a large white hand, on the fingers of 
which flashed some highly aristocratic old family rings in 
settings as worn and ancient as the family. 

^ You forget the notes, Evelyn/ she said, with injured 
remonstrance in her voice. ' Surely, the flowers will wait 
till more important things are disposed of? The living 
should take precedence of the dead, my dear. Besides, Mr. 
Meredith might call, and * 

^ Oh, do, for goodness' sake, let me alone, Madre,' cried 
the girl, with a gasp which was like a sob. ^ What has 
Mr. Meredith got to do with it ? Do you think I could 
neglect poor little Bertie for either notes or callers ? Be- 
sides, I don't think it's in the least likely Mr. Meredith will 
come. And if he does, I ' 

She broke off with another gasp, and rushed out of the 
room by one door as her father entered by the other. 

The Canon stared from daughter to wife with trouble 
in his smooth, bland face. 

* Why, what's the matter with Evelyn, my lady ? ' he 
said. 

Lady Margaret frowned. * That's just what I've been 
asking her,' she said, her rings flashing viciously as she 
shuffled a sheaf of notes. ^ But there's little need to ask. 
One knows what's generally the matter with girls when 
they have an attack of the nerves. Mr. Meredith's long 
in coming to the point, I suspect.' 

^ Mr. Meredith i Do you really think there's anything 
between them ? ' asked the Canon, smoothing down his 
clerical waistcoat with one ht hand, as was his wont in 
moments of doubt and annojrance. * I don't like to think 
of it, I don't indeed ; we know nothing of the man.' 

* Except that everyone says he's very well off,' answered 
Lady Margaret. * He'll have to state his position to you, 
of course. But, given the money, a little vagueness as to 
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family might be allowed for in a Colonial. Evelyn can't 
expect everything, without a fortune as she is.' 

^ Still, I don't like it, my dear. And I wonder to hear 
you talk so, with your views as to birth. Well, I only hope 
there's nothing in it. I'd not willingly cross my little lass, 
if her heart should be set on the fellow. And pleasant 
enough he is, I will say that. Still ' 

The Canon's hand told his waistcoat the rest ; for his 
tongue fell silent, as his wife's pen resumed its shrill mono- 
logue with the note-paper. 

Erelyn, meanwhile, had caught up her garden-hat, and, 
hot and quivering in cheeks and nerves, had carried the 
little white cross, as on a whirlwind, across the garden and 
into the churchyard. Still, and cool, and quiet it was in 
there, under the shade of the old yews and the bee-haunted 
limes. Rank on rank, the dead slept, with their faces to 
the east, under green counterpanes embroidered with daisies, 
while the river sang them a never-ending lullaby as it 
swept past the only corner of the earth to which these 
departed dwellers in Hatherlea Bridge could still lay claim. 
She found the pompous-looking granite erection which 
covered the vault of the Claverings, with its urn on the top 
and its emblems and inscriptions on the sides, and laid on it 
the little ofifering which she had brought for its latest 
inhabitant. Pathetic, indeed, looked the fragile flowers in 
their fragrant whiteness upon the grim, grey prison-house, 
whose stones were as solidly fitted together as though the 
object were to prevent those entering its door from ever 
coming out again, even at the summons of the Resurrection 
trumpet. The thought of little Bertie — so young, so bright, 
so buoyant — shut in there from sun and breeze and sky, 
brought a lump into Evelyn's throat, and the tears to her 
eyes. They fell, hot and fast, upon the flowers, in a 
summer shower of passionate protest, which was not all for 

p 
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the dead boy, but, partly, as well, for the living girl, though 
the shedder of them would hardly have owned to the 
double cause. * Sic transit gloria mundi ' — this inscription, 
beneath a grinning skull and cross-bones, among others on 
what the old sexton called ^ the mossoUium,' swam rainbow- 
like before Evelyn's eyes, causing her to shiver as in a 
cold air from the tomb. Whf must all pass — Hope, 
Love, Youth, Happiness — ^all that is best and most beautiful 
in the world ? She asked herself the question with an 
aching heart, but could find no answer ; for Evelyn, like 
many another to whom grief is a new acquaintance, looked 
to Death for her answer, and not to Life. Nor did she con- 
sider the parable, when two butterflies, one sulphur the 
other azure, attracted by the flowers, fluttered for a while 
above them, settled for an instant on the skull, to mount, 
finally, heavenward, and be lost to sight in the spaces of 
sunny blue. Yet she watched them, though to no 
purpose now but that Memory, perhaps, might store up 
the sight in her treasure-house, thence to be brought out 
again for purposes of future comfort and instruction in the 
mysteries of Life. 

The sound of a spade behind her and the ^heuch! 
heuchP of breath emitted from an ancient chest through 
violent exertion, roused Evelyn, and made her turn quickly, 
to see the old sexton behind her beginning upon a new 
grave. 

* Mornin', mum ! ' he said, leaning upon his spade and 
peering curiously into her tear-stained &ce. ' Here's anither 
to plant — an auld tree, this time. It*s howk, howk, howk, 
week by week, to get them arl in their places, no' joost are 
Hatherlea folk, ye ken, but them that used to flourish here, 
forbye, who maun e'en coom back to rot. It was a pity 
aboot wor yoong squire ! But if ye ken'd as mickle aboot 
deith as mesel', ye wadna waste yer tears. Why, dear sakes, 
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what hev Ah said ? She's off like a swallie ! Weel, weel I ' 
The old fellow began to howk again. 

Evelyn, meanwhile, despairing of being alone anywhere 
near the village, and thirsting for space and solitude, fled 
away up the hill-side path which led to the moors. The 
girl was in that state when a word is as a touch on 
the raw. She had scarcely seen Meredith since the day 
when Miss Teresa had interrupted his avowal. That he 
had abstained from completing his declaration, in view of 
the tragedy at Hatherlea, had seemed only right and natural 
to her. ^ He will wait till after the ftmeral,' she said to her- 
self ; and, on the day which followed it, her heart had beaten 
every time a step came up the Rectory walk, for she felt 
certain that this was her lover hastening to find her. 

But that day had passed, and here was the noon of the 
next, and still he had not come. There was, certainly, no 
haste on his part to go on and finish what he had seemed so 
eager to begin. Maybe, he already regretted his hasty decla- 
ration, if hasty it were. Leisure had brought repentance, 
and he was glad of the chance which had pulled him up 
sharp in the midst of unintentional speech of a definite order. 
He had no real purpose, probably, concerning her. She 
was but the object of a little amusement, such as men call 
^ harmless.' She was a fool to have taken him seriously ; 

and yet The girl's fiice burnt as she thought of what 

that * and yet ' meant to her, and inward exasperation drove 
her, ever faster, uphill. In her young strength it was at 
least some smaU relief to put forth all her physical powers 
to breast the steep incline. She felt herself fleeing from some- 
thing which was driving her to desperation, and the efibrt 
served, for a time, to keep the swarm of stinging mental 
gnats at bay which were buzzing round her mind. They 
stung her, indeed, but not as they would do when her body 
should be at rest. 

p 2 
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The sun grew hotter. She was glad to enter the fir- 
plantationi where, at least, she was conscious of shade. It 
lay black athwart the gold upon the needle-strewn path, 
scented darkness alternating with fragrant light, as the sun- 
shine stretched long fingers through the branches overhead. 
Squirrels chased each other from tree to tree, or sat aloft 
nibbling fir-cones and dropping their little brown crumbs 
upon the green and golden moss which cushioned the feet 
of the firs. Wood-pigeons kept up a drowsy ^ coo-cooing ' 
in the blue shadow of the boughs ; and, now hiding coyly, 
now flashing white and pearl-flecked into sight, the brown 
burn, which had kept Gilbert Clavering company in his 
misery, not so long ago, now sang and whispered beside the 
girl for whose heart he would have given everything he 
possessed, while she had given it to another, only, as she 
thought, to find it flung away as worthless. 

Near the top of the path there was a rock, fretted and 
traceried with silver-grey lichen. It was formed something 
in the fashion of a rustic chair, with back and seat, and was a 
favourite resting-place with Evelyn Hesketh on those days 
when she escaped from the petty worries of the Rectory to 
the larger life of the woods. By the time she reached it she 
was so hot and out of breath that, without so much as 
balancing the question, she threw herself down to rest. 
But of rest there was none for her ; for, no sooner was her 
body still than her mind began to work the harder, as minds 
have a trick of doing under the circumstances. Those 
stinging gnats of tormenting thought, and recollection, and 
fore-shadowing fancy, fastened upon her in their swarms, 
and drove her nearly distracted with their pricks. Shame, 
Grief, Love given in vain — these are the names of but a few of 
those torments of the mind. Oh, what misery to be a girl, 
ttjbc mercy of any man who might choose to single her 
Sis amusement and win her affections, as a dilettante 
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gambler wins gold pieces, merely to pass the time and to 
keep his hand in ! Evelyn clenched her hand and set 
her teeth, as she pictured herself talked about and speculated 
on, as her step-mother had done, that morning. Everyone 
must have seen the game ; everyone must know that one 
player in it, at least, had been in deadly earnest, that her 
heart was in it, whatever might be the case of the man who 
was playing with her. She was to stay in, lest Meredith 
should call 1 She was to wait for and expect him, and be 
ready to take what he chose to count out to her, whenever 
he pleased to do it. And if he never came at all, as now 
she felt sure he never would, she must be content to wear 
the willow for everyone to see. She, Evelyn Hesketh, who, 
till now, had held herself so proudly above such things as 
courtships and love-fimcies — she was to be pointed out to all 
the neighbourhood as ^ the girl who had had a disappoint- 
ment ' ; * the girl who rushed into the arms of a stranger,' 
and so merely ^ got what she deserved.' It was too humi- 
liating. She raged and stormed against the situation with 
all the vehemence of her proud young heart. But, alas, 
humiliation was not all. If raging and storming could have 
finished the matter, it would have proved the trouble to be 
skin deep, and, therefore, speedily curable. The worst of 
It was that Evelyn cared about the man who had wounded 
and robbed her, and left her by the highway, half dead, to 
recover or not as she could. He had the first love-roses of 
her heart — he had pretended to desire them as precious 
treasure, so that she had given him all she had ; and now 
her tree was bare, and only the thorns remained. As the 
waters fi'om a broken dam, so did the waves of her trouble 
sweep down upon her heart, and, in the sheer black misery of 
the very young, Evelyn Hesketh hid her face in her hands 
and burst into sobs and tears. 

A step coming up the path was not heard by her till 
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the climber was quite near. Then she looked up in terror, 
and turned blood-red to see Meredith himself. She looked 
round, like a frightened creature of the woods, to see where 
she might find cover, and was plunging blindly among the 
trees and bracken, which skirted the path, when he put out 
his hand and caught hold of her. 

* Evelyn ! * he said, * Evelyn ! Don't run away from 
me, dear ; IVe got something to say.' 

Why he had not said it sooner Meredith did not mention ; 
nor did he allude to what was really the truth, that he had 
come up here, not with any definite purpose of saying his 
say to this girl, but of debating with himself whether or 
not he should or could keep silence. As for expecting to 
find Evelyn by the way, of that he had had no idea. But, 
having foimd her, and found her as he had, opportunity, as 
usual with Meredith, proved too strong, and turned to 
definite action what had before been indefinite and nebulous 
thought. Her tears swept him away on a tide of passion 
and pity, as tears sweep most men, whether of Meredith's 
temperament, or of a make of mind which is just the 
opposite, provided the shedder of them is in any way cal- 
culated to work upon their feelings. And, in this case, the 
man really loved the girl with all the force of which he 
was capable. He was all but ready to give his soul to 
possess the right to dry her tears. The only question had 
been whether he dared actually pay such a price ; or, 
having paid it, whether, the girl being what she was, he 
might not, should she ever discover the transaction, find 
that he had nothing in return. 

Questions of this sort, however, are apt to be forgotten 
when the tides of passion are setting round the casuist, 
especially when he is of Meredith's fibre. In another 
moment he had drawn her unresisting figure to his breast, and, 
with one arm about her waist, was kissing away her tears. 
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' Evie, darling/ he whispered, almost as softly as the 
cushats were doing to their mates, ^ what is it, sweetheart ? 
Who has made you cry ? There, never mind ! You shall 
never cry again ; or, if you do, it shall be here on my 
shoulder. For I never mean to let you go again. You are 
mine, dearest, for ever. Eh ? Come, let the sobs be still, 
and then tell me I am right. It is " yes," is it not ? " Yes," 
"yes," « yes!"' 

And though he answered for her, Evelyn Hesketh did 
not contradict her sponsor. With a long sigh, which was 
still almost half a sob, though there was no more sorrow in 
it, but only the long-drawn breathing of exquisite relief, she 
let her head, like that of a rose too heavy with recent rain 
to be held aloft any longer, sink upon her lover's breast. 

After all, he wanted her ; after all, her love had not 
been given in vain. In her infinite content it never so 
much as occurred to this ftank-hearted country maiden to 
ask why this now so passionate wooer had been so very long 
in coming to claim his heart's desire. 

And Meredith ? Ah, well, if, in the late afternoon, he 
went once more across the bridge, after a tender parting 
with this * golden girl ' (as to himself he called her), bearing 
a heart and conscience not altogether in harmony and at peace, 
he determined to leave all scruples in the river. For that 
afternoon had settled the matter so long in debate. The 
Rubicon was crossed for good and all, and, he told himself, 
that what he had bought with the sacrifice of ^ scruple ' 
was very well worth the price. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A WORD OF WARNING 

Had I erred 
In being too happy ? Would she set me straight ? 
For she, being wise and good and bom above 
The flats I had never climbed from, could perceive 
If such as I might grow upon the hills. 

E. B. Browning : Aur^a Leigh, 

Meredith, accordingly, appeared before Canon Hesketh, 
next morning, as his daughter's accepted suitor. And, spite 
of former objections, was accepted both by htm and Lady 
Margaret ; for no reason could be found for refusing him — 
his statement of his position appearing eminently satis- 
factory from a monetary point of view. That of his birth, 
though a good deal less so, by reason chiefly of Meredith's 
own vagueness as to the possession of such proofe of 
respectability as grandfathers and grandmothers, was rather 
a case of omission than commission. For, if Evelyn's 
suitor could produce no honourable ancestry, he at least 
seemed equally free of dishonourable forbears, who, as 
often as not, are a blot on a ^ lang pedigree.' His father, 
at any rate — though even he had departed this life almost 
as soon as his son had entered it — was above suspicion, he 
being that universally esteemed progenitor — * a clergyman 
of the Church of England,' who, as everyone allows, is a 
certificate of respectability, ex-officioj for every child he 
may beget. 

Even Lady Margaret, stickler though she was in the 
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matter of ancestry, allowed that he might pass muster ; a 
stepmother, of course, being less difficult in such matters 
than a mother is forced to be. 

Moreover, though Meredith's statements had only his 
own word to support them, they received a substantial 
solidity from the fact of his announced intention to be 
a purchaser of the Hatherlea Estate as soon as ever it 
should come into the market. Gilbert Clavering had 
already left the North to join the South African volun- 
teers, leaving instructions with a firm of solicitors in 
Newcastle to look after his afiairs, and, if possible, dispose 
of all the landed property which had so tragically come 
into his possession. To keep it up, as it should be kept, 
was, he knew, impossible to him, after payment of Mrs. 
Clavering's jointure. And even had he had the means, he 
was very far from having the inclination $ the very sight of 
the old place being, at that time, so distasteful to its 
involuntary possessor. 

For Evelyn to be established as mistress of Hatherlea 
Hall was in itself a recommendation of the man who 
declared himself willing to place her there. And what 
better guarantee of respectability and solidity can any 
loving parent desire from a son-in-law, than the possession 
of a landed estate ? 

It was only a pity that some time must elapse before 
this glorious consummation of the engagement could be 
looked for. There was much to be done first, not only on 
the spot, but in South Africa, whither Meredith announced 
his intention of returning at once to wind up his a£&irs in 
that country. A year must elapse before he could obtain 
possession of Hatherlea Hall, supposing his ofier to be 
accepted, and, meanwhile, it seemed better not to hasten 
the marriage. 

He and his betrothed parted accordingly, with^ as it 
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seemed, the sunniest of prospects before them ; and, though 
Evelyn knew that nine months at least must pass before she 
could see her future husband again, she let him go with a 
confident heart and a store of contented happiness and satisfied 
love on which to feed during his absence. And so the 
months sped by, bringing rain and snow, dark dajrs and 
bright in their train, till Christmas and New Year lay be- 
hind, and Lent had come to place its restraining hand upon 
the inordinate desires and carnal appetites of mankind. 
Not that Hatherlea Bridge, especially Hatherlea Rectory, 
felt the hand of Lent in any way heavily. But, then, such 
folk as Canon Hesketh and his belongings have, apparently, 
less need of such restraints than the ordinary run of 
Christians, inordinate desires and carnal appetites being 
weaknesses from which the dignitaries of the Church are, 
presumably, free. 

The March wind was swajring the branches of the 
elms in the avenue of Hatherlea Hall against a pale blue 
sky, and sending the rooks see-saw, as they sat in consulta- 
tion concerning their annual architectural repairs, when, one 
afternoon about tea-time, Evelyn Hesketh, with a letter in 
her hand, came hurrying to the door. She went in without 
troubling either bell or butler, and ran upstairs towards her 
friend's little sitting-room, two steps at a time, a thing 
she had tried religiously to abstain from since she had stood 
in the position of prospective mistress of the Hall. For 
she dreaded the effects of the shock on old Thomas should 
she be betrayed into such a breach of decorum after her 
marriage with his master that was to be. To-day, how- 
ever, all considerations of etiquette were forgotten in her 
haste to share the news contained in her letter with the 
confidante of her girlish joys and sorrows. She burst, 
breezy and fresh as the March wind itself, into Rose 
Clavering's rose-coloured sanctum, causing the crape-draped 
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figure upon the sofa to shrink a little in fear of crushing 
from the stormy embrace of her friend. 

* Well, Evie, what is it ? Yes, crape is a little in need of 
care — not that I shall wear it much longer now. But one 
does like to look tidy, even when one is dressed in weeds. 
Mr. Meredith coming home in June ? Ah, yes, you expected 
him about then, didn't you ? You will be able to fix 
the wedding-day. And, as for me, I will make my final 
arrangements for retiring in your favour. That's the way 
of the world, isn't it ? One in, one out, like the little 
figures in the weather-house.' 

The widow sighed as she glanced at the toy barometer, 
representing a Swiss cottage, which had belonged to little 
Bertie. 

Evelyn knelt beside the sofa, and fondled her 
friend's small hand. For Evelyn, breezy and downright 
in most things, had a tenderness about her, where her 
heart was concerned, which prompted her to a larger 
display of her a£Fections than is usual in natures such as 
hers. 

^ Now, Rose, don't talk like that, or you will spoil it 
all and make me feel horrid,' she said, coaxingly. ^ You 
know Claude said you are not to move till the dower-house 
in Hexham is quite ready for you. There'll be plenty of 
time to put things to rights here while we are away on our 
wedding tour ; for ' — ^she coloured charmingly, as she sank 
her eyes to her friend's crape flounces — ^ he wants to be 
married the last week in June, just as soon as possible after 
he lands; and we're to go to Switzerland afterwards. 
Switzerland I Think of that, a country I've always wanted 
to see. Isn't it all like a dream ? ' 

^ Well, I don't know ; it begins to seem very real. I 
hate the idea of moving,' was the rather fretful reply. 
^But,' suddenly brightening, <what about the clothes? 
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You'll have to begin with them at once. You'll wear 
white satin, I suppose i ' 

* Yes ; but my gown will need no planning — I shall 
wear my mother's, and her fiimily lace.' 

' Oh, no, Evie, surely not ; so unlucky, you know.' 

* No, I don't, and I don't care either,' was the girl's 
decided reply. ^ She would like to know I was married in 
her wedding-gown. And, besides ' (the golden eyes ceased 
to shine, and grew veiled and inward), ^it will be like 
having a part of her beside me. You know what I mean, 
RoseP' 

But the widow did not. Sentiments such as these were 
not among those she kept in stock. Her collection was 
more purely personal. 

^ It's not at all the sort of thing I should have expected 
from a sensible, present-day girl like you, Evie,' she said, 
with remonstrance in her cooing voice, which hardly suited 
with it. ^The gown will be terribly musty and old- 
iashioned. It'll have to be totally remodelled, and will, 
probably, cost as much as a new one. Besides, the ill-luck ! 
You know what they say ' 

^ I don't care ! I don't care ! Good-luck or bad-luck, 
mother's gown goes with me to church — and her blessing 
with it, I hope.' The last words were uttered softly ; and 
Evelyn looked wistfully at her friend, as though craving for 
that sympathy which could never come to her from such a 
woman of the world as Rose Clavering ; though the younger 
woman, blinded by her girlish liking for the pretty, soft 
being who had attracted her — ^more through pity for her 
state than through anything they had in common — ^was 
always expecting to receive it. It was a curious friendship, 
this, between the shallow widow and the deep-hearted 
maid ; and yet, given the ages of the two and their 
respective circumstances, the tie which bound them together 
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was not so uncommon. On Evelyn's side it was founded 
on an illusion. Full of sympathy for her undoubted mis- 
fortunes, the girl had idealised the woman, put her upon a 
pedestal and worshipped her with that ardent devotion to an 
ideal of their own creation which is the habit of young girk 
of large hearts and inexperienced heads. As for Rose 
Clavering, a woman who had, all her life, claimed admiration 
and attention, the girl's devotion was as sweet incense to 
her vanity and self-love. Not so sweet, certainly, as that of 
a man of any sort. But feminine incense may serve to fill 
the place of the masculine article with women of Mrs. 
Clavering's calibre, at times when the stronger variety is 
unobtainable. Rose Clavering could not have existed with- 
out a worshipper, any more than could a god ; she must 
have tumbled from her pedestal from sheer lack of support, 
like Dagon, had she found herself so neglected. 

* Well, we'll leave your costume for the present,' said 
the widow, ignoring, or foiling to perceive, the appeal in 
the golden eyes of her admiring friend. * What about the 
bridesmaids' dresses, have you thought of them ? ' 

* No J I wanted to consult you,' was the answer, * you've 
such good taste. Rose. Madre thinks pink and white 
muslin, and pink and white briars, the proper things for 
June. But that's just a little like what everybody else has 
at midsummer, isn't it ? ' 

' Of course it is ; you mustn't follow the beaten track 
in this case, whatever you may do in others. As a rule, 
you're too fond of by-paths, my dear. But wedding- 
clothes need a little originality, or they become monotonous, 
and as palling as the wedding-cake. When I marry again 
— supposing I am ever so deluded as to trust in man again ! 
— ^I'U avoid that huge monstrosity, and go in for iced 
macaroons, which can disagree with nobody. I remember 
feeling quite But we were talking of clothes, not cakes. 
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Let me see : what would you say to the palest of green 
oriental silk, with water-lilies, and large white hats ? That 
would look cool and refreshing, wouldn't it ? ' 

* Certainly it would— on a hot day. But supposing 
it rains, Rose? Wouldn't the water-lilies give us the 
shivers i * 

* But it won^t rain, Eve — not on your wedding-day ; 
you are bound to have the sunshine.' 

* Well, then, we'll have the water-nymphs. I'll leave 
you to plan them out.' 

' Yes ; and I'll honour you by throwing aside my weeds 
for the occasion, my dear. I'll go into grey — it suits me 
charmingly — with little touches of white cr/pe de Chine. I 
shall look like a bride myself — in the second edition — bound 
like that, eh, Evie ? ' Mrs. Clavering's soft eyes looked 
up, with melting inquiry, at her friend. But Evelyn was 
too much occupied with her own matrimonial concerns 
to suspect anything of such a nature under the widow's 
pathetic jesting. 

^ It must be a little painful to you, all this, dear Rose,' 
she answered, stroking her friend's soft hand. ' Don't let 
me drag you out of your mourning before you feel inclined. 
You always look nice, you know — as nice in black as in 
anything, I think.' 

^Oh, but I couldn't appear as a mourner at your 
wedding, dear ! ' exclaimed the widow, with some eagerness. 
' I might bring you misfortune. No, I shall wear grey on 
the occasion — ^and, maybe, I'll keep to it till I go into 
colours again ; I don't approve of women of my age 
mourning for ever when their husbands are taken from 
them. It's un-Christian, as I think. Do you remember 
what the dear Canon said in his sermon, last Sunday, on the 
folly of sorrowing without hope ? Well, I quite agree with 
him. " Hope on, hope ever " — that is my favourite motto. 
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And, as for 1x17 sweet little Bertie, he never could bear to see 
me in black. So I'm sure he wouldn't mind. By the way 
Eve, what is your opinion of second marriage ? ' 

The girl flushed up. Her eyes shone. * I never can 
understand anyone marrying twice — unless it was all a 
mistake the first time. But why do you ask, Rose ? 
Surely ' She hesitated and looked distressed. 

* What — you think I was speaking of myself ? ' coo'd 
the widow, averting her face a little. * Well, that's jumping 
a little too fast to conclusions, isn't it, dear ? I'll confess 
I've never taken such strong views on the matter as you 
have, £vie. I can see that, in certain circumstances, a 
woman would be more than justified in accepting such 
protection. We're feeble folk, we women, and not fitted 
to stand alone. You don't agree with me ? Oh, well, 
never mind ! We needn't discuss the matter, since it's 
your marriage that's on the tapis at present, not mine. 
You're going ? Well, good-bye, darling. Come back to- 
morrow, and I'll show you my device for the bridesmaids' 
dresses. What's that ? Someone coming upstairs ? I told 
Thomas I couldn't see anyone while you were here. So 
stupid of him ! Oh, Mr. Tinniswood ; so it's you ! How 
kind of you to come.' 

She half rose from her reclining position to give the 
lawyer her hand, over which he bowed with his usual 
exaggeration of respect. 

^ A little business to transact with my fair client, Miss 
Hesketh,' said Mr. Tinniswood, turning to Evelyn, who 
was preparing to leave the room. ^Mr. Meredith has 
behaved most handsomely — I may say with the very greatest 
generosity and consideration. Though he buys the property, 
the dower-house is to be hers for life— or, at any rate, as 
long as she wants it. Eh, Mrs. Clavcring ? No secrets 
between you and your friend, I'm sure ! ' 
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He beamed on both ladies with one large inclusiYe 
smile, as he opened the door for Evelyn. 

^ Well, good-bye, my dear Miss Hesketh ; I congratulate 
you on your future husband.' 

^ What a horrible creature that is ! ' thought Evie, as 
she ran downstairs. ^ I can't think how Rose can endure 
him ! But, I suppose, she must, on account of business. 
Still, to allow him to kiss her hand ! It's too detestable. 
But Rose is incomprehensible at times.' 

On the steps of the front-door Evelyn came face to face 
with Miss Williamson. 

^ You can save yourself the trouble of going in, dear 
Miss Maria,' she said, slipping her hand through her old 
friend's arm, and turning her hcc towards the avenue. 
^Rose is closeted with that Mr. Tinniswood. What an 
insufferable bounder he is ! But she has to put up with 
him in the course of business. Never mind. I shall reap 
the benefit of her loss, since I secure you on the walk 
back. I've some news for you, dear. What do you think 
it is ? ' 

'I'm a bad one to guess, Eve. Something about 
Mr. Meredith, is it ? ' said the elder lady, smiling sym- 
pathetically in the face of the younger with her mild, 
milky-blue eyes. 

' Not such a bad guesser, after all, Miss Maria ! ' 
Evelyn was beaming and sparkling, sure of sympathy, this 
time ; for her old friend had the softest of soft hearts where 
love and marriage are concerned. 

* Yes ; I've heard from Claude. He's coming home in 

June, and Well, you and Miss Teresa may set to 

work at once on your wedding-gowns ! ' Face and eyes 
glowed as the girl said the words. She pressed the elder 
lady's arm with both her hands. ' Tell me you're glad,' 
she said, in her warmly vehement way. ^ Wish me good 
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luck, 70U dear old thing, for I'm the happiest girl in the 
world/ 

Mm Williamson stood still under the swaying elms, 
took the girl's neatly-gloved hand between her own black 
cotton-dad palms, and held it there, while her milky-blue 
eyes grew more liquid than usual in the soft evening light. 

* I'm sure, my dear, I wish you all possible happiness, 
she said, in a voice which thrilled a little, like an old harp- 
string. ^ But, dearie, are you quite, quite sure your marriage 
is made in the Lord I It's a serious question, isn't it ? 
How serious none knows better than myself. I've many a 
time had it laid upon me to ask you ; but I couldn't, 
somehow, bring myself to it.' The crushed bonnet-strings 
trembled a little to the wire-like thrill of the earnest voice. 
^ But now my chance is come. There's still time, my dear ; 
and if you're not quite, quite sure that your promised 
husband is — is a really Christian man, such as your £ither's 
daughter may firmly trust herself to, it might be better to 
hesitate, even now. Perhaps, you think, as an old maid, I 
know nothing at all about such things. But I do. I've 
had my experience, and that is what makes me so full of 
sympathy and concern for others. You mightn't think it 
of a plain old woman, like myself, and I've never told a 
soul about it before ; but it's true, my dearie, nevertheless.' 

The old lady paused, tremulous, and sadly out of breath. 
Evelyn felt chilled ; but she would not show it to her 
old fViend. She knew better than to pain her by resenting 
a warning which was so evidently conscientious. She 
ignored it, however, and only answered the personal 
information. 

^ Nay, Miss Maria, dear,' she said gently, ^ I'm not a bit 
surprised. You're so sweet that it would have been a 
wonder if no one had appreciated you. But, tell me why 
it came to nothing. Did he die ? ' 
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* No, my dear, not that. It was worse than death — I 
found out that he was unworthy. And, then, of course, no 
choice was left me. But I'll tdl you the story, though as 
I said, Fve never mentioned it to anyone before. It 
happened when I was little more than a girl, though after 
the time that Teresa and I lost our parents and came to live 
here. I was away on a visit at a country house when I 
met him. It was a case of mutual attraction, I think. 
Anyway, he asked me to marry him, and I said **]res,'' 
though I'd only known him a fortnight. I was very happy 
for some days after ; as happy as you, my dear. Then I 
discovered that he was no true Christian — ^I don't mean 
exactly an infidel, but a man of no faith and no principles ; 

and so ' Her voice shook, and she came to a sudden 

standstill, looking wistfully up at her listener with those 
pathetic old blue eyes. 

^ You gave him up i ' put in the girl. * Oh, Miss 
Maria, how could you, if you loved him i ' 

* How could I ? ' — the soft old fiice and quavering voice 
grew suddenly stern — * How could I help it, Evie ? You 
know what the Bible says i It forbids us Christians to 
yoke ourselves unequally with unbelievers. We are not to 
marry, except in the Lord. I had no choice but to do 
as I did.' 

' And the man ? ' 

Miss Maria sighed. ^ Poor fellow, he was very much 
cut up,' she said, feelingly. * He tried hard to argue me 
out of my decision ; and I found it difficult to stand firm, 
for I loved him all the time. But, thank God, I resisted 

the temptation. Captain Ford went away ' Miss 

Maria came to a sudden halt. * Ah,' she went on, in distress 
and confusion, ^ I've mentioned his name ! I never meant 
to. You'll keep that and the story to yourself, won't you, 
Evie ? Even Teresa has never heard of it.' 
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*Of course I will/ The girl took her old friend's 
hand, and caressed it gently. ^ I'm so sony for you, dear 
Miss Maria. It must have been so hard.' 

^ It was. I didn't get over it for a long, long time ; 
but God helped me through. He would help you, too, my 
dear, if it were necessary. You are quite, quite sure all is 
right about Mr. Meredith ? ' 

* Oh, yes ! You needn't fear for me, my dear old 
friend. I'm sure Claude is just the best man in the world. 
No, no, I'm not offended ; I know your kindness as well as 
your conscience too well for that, you most unworldly of 
women 1 Well, don't let us stand any longer under the 
elms for the rooks to wonder at and comment upon. It's 
cold.' 

They went on their way, Evelyn talking determinately 
about other things. She would not allow, even to herself, 
that Miss Maria had any grounds for her warning. Never- 
theless, when she had left the old lady and was crossing the 
high-backed bridge to the Rectory, the girl felt her spirits 
no longer at high-water mark, as they had been when she 
crossed it before. 

She stopped to lean over the parapet at the place where 
she and her lover had stood on that August day, seven 
months ago, and shuddered a little as she watched the wind 
wrinkling the surface of the river and sending shivers across 
its pools. Her heart felt a shiver run across it, also, as at 
the chill of some wind of misgiving. Was she so sure of 
Meredith, after all 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE LOVE THAT CASTS OUT FEAR 

Only the waters that in perfect stillness lie 
Give back an nndistorted image of the sky 

Abp. Tkbnch : A Ctmtwy 0f Cn^Uts 

It was on the most golden of evenings, when high summer 
reigned in glory over Hatherlea Bridge and its crowning 
moors, that Claude Meredith came back. 

The man's spirits were steeped in pleasant expectation as 
was the world in sunshine, when he crossed the bridge from 
station to Rectory. He had ordered his luggage to go to 
the inn. As for himself he could not wait even to snatch 
a meal, though he had travelled right through from South- 
ampton without resting, to be in time for his wedding, 
which was fixed for the following morning. To see his 
bride, to hold her in his arms and kiss her sweet (ace, was 
what he panted for more than anything in the world. 
Hunger and thirst of a prosaic sort were as nothing till 
love's needs were satisfied. 

Yet, as he crossed the bridge, he, like most other people, 
stopped to look at the water. It pleased him, before drink- 
ing freely of love's full cup, to remember — to taste, as it 
were, over again — those first sips he had had in the previous 
summer. He pictured Evelyn standing with him on this 
same bridge, a goodly, honest, open-hearted girl, of such a 
type as he had never before encountered. He felt himself, 
once more, fidling over head and ears in love with her. 
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almost at first sight, and thrilled at the vision of love re- 
flected back from her sweet, frank eyes. 

Over the flashing face of the river the swallows were 
hawking, just as they had done on the afternoon when he 
had first met Evelyn Hesketh. The bare-footed urchins 
were wading in the shallows and the cows cooling their 
hoofs and flicking away the flies with their tails from their 
dappled sides. The church clock struck seven. How well 
he remembered its pleasant voice — pleasant as that of an old 
friend, though there was a little jar, as of cracked metal, in 
the tone. There was the scent of roses and seringa in the 
air which blew acro^ the Rectory garden. Those Marshal 
Niels, doubtless, were breathing into it. He smiled as he 
recalled his request and his sweetheart's words when she 
handed him the rose he had vowed was like herself. 

And now the living, breathing rose was to be his at 
last, his, to wear to the end of life. No wonder Claude 
Meredith's heart swelled and throbbed at the prospect. 
There was not room in it, just then, for a single regret 
concerning the price he had paid for his bargain. In fact, 
of late, Claude's conscience had given him but few twinges 
on that score. He had done as he had determined, and by 
acting * generously ' towards the widow of his friend and 
giving her the full portion that would have fallen to her by 
law of her husband's possessions, he had salved his conscience 
concerning the rest. Gilbert Clavering was out of the way : 
as likely as not he would never be in it. Where so many 
were falling daily by sword and shot, he might fall also, and 
go where neither money nor lands can be carried by any- 
body. ' For the sword devoureth one as well as another.' 

Meantime, Meredith would have Evelyn Hesketh to 
wife, and, once secured, she would still be his even though 
Clavering should claim all else. 

Evelyn's bridegroom took his arms from the parapet, 
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dusted the sleeves where they had picked up some bits of 
grey lichen from the stone, and went on his way to the 
Rectory. 

He was shown into the drawing-room, where the Canon 
and Lady Margaret were sitting, waiting for the dinner- 
bell to ring. But Claude had no eyes for his future parentfr- 
in-law ; they went round the room at once in search of 
Evelyn. Canon Hesketh laughed good-hmnouredly. 

* She's in the garden,' he said, ^ she wanted a rose to 
wear.* 

The words were hardly out of the Canon's mouth before 
Meredith was out of the window. 
Lady Margaret frowned. 

* They don't teach manners in the Colonies, it seems,' 
she said in her most acid manner. * I wish he were more of 
a gentleman.' 

^ Never mind ' — the Canon was rubbing his hands — 
* never mind his manners. He's ardent if he isn't polite. And 
that's what I like to see. Young men take these things so 
coolly, as a rule, nowadays ; one would think they con- 
sidered they were doing the girls a fiivour when they 
condescend to offer matrimony. But whatever faults Claude 
Meredith may have, lukewarmness isn't one of them. He's 
devoted to my lassie, and can think of nothing else, that's 
evident.' 

* Still, he might remember she has relations,' returned 
Lady Margaret stiffly. ' It isn't necessary for a man to be 
rude when he's in love. But as it's your daughter that he's 
going to marry, not mine, if you're satisfied with his behaviour 
it's not for me to object.' 

The Canoness snapped her thin lips together, and took 
up the paper to show the Canon that, so far as she was 
concerned, the subject was closed. And he, who had learnt, 
somewhat painfully, to read the signs of the times, as dis- 
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played by his aristocratic spouse, accepted the last word at 
her lips and strolled to the window to see if Meredith were 
still in sight. But Love, as all the world allows, has wings ; 
and those same wings had already conveyed the bridegroom 
elect into a more congenial presence than that of the elderly 
pair, who, if Love had ever troubled his head to visit them, 
had dismissed him long ago as a creature of insufficient 
dignity for the society of those who called themselves ^ dig- 
nitaries of the Church.' 

Evelyn was standing leaning over the boundary fence 
with her back to him when Meredith came into the rose- 
garden. It was the very place in which he had pictured her, 
scores of times, when he was away in Africa. Her position, 
also, was just the same as that he remembered on the first 
occasion on which he had dared to hint at love. Moreover, 
she wore the same dress. Was it put on on purpose for 
him, he wondered ? He came softly behind her, intending 
to take her in his arms before she was aware of his presence. 
But, before he could do so, she turned, her face shining as 
with the brightness of the sun, whose setting she had been 
watching, and, with a soft cry of delight, sprang to meet 
him, and laid her head upon his breast with a frank abandon- 
ment which was the very embodiment ot loving confidence. 
Meredith held her there in speechless rapture. She was 
his, utterly and for ever, as he felt ; his, almost as surely as 
though the ring were upon the hand which clasped his own. 
Evelyn was like a child in such things. When she gave her 
love and confidence, she gave them outright, not being the 
girl to do anything by halves. But the very perfectness of 
her trust had in it a sting that, all unknown to herself, 
was ready to stab the man to whom she had given it. The 
first moment of rapture unalloyed was followed by a painful 
stirring of his guilty conscience. It stirred in its sleep as 
it had not done for many a long day, and the disturbance 
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was caused by nothing more terrible than the lifting to his 
of a pair of candid eyes. Evelyn raised her head from his 
breast and looked full at her lover, as though she would 
look into the depths of his heart and souL And why 
should she not i To her he was as Galahad. 

But Claude's eyes refused to meet her look ; the lids 
quivered and fell, as though in fear of what she might see. 
He drew her head down again and stroked her tawny hair 
to mask his own confusion. But Evelyn had her own way 
of doing things, and was not to be put out of it so easily, 
even by her future lord. She lifted her head again, with a 
little air of mutiny, and returned to the survey of her 
lover's face. 

* You're a regular Africander, Claude,' she said gaily ; 
* or shall I say, a Boer ? — ^as brown as the sun can make 
you ! I only hope you haven't learnt any slimness among 
those gentry. If you have, I shall disown you at once I ' 

Again there was that flicker of the man's eyelids. But 
the girl was too full of happy confidence to remark it, or to 
hear so much as a semitone of &lseness in the ring of the 
laugh with which he answered : 

* A nice thing for a bride to say to her groom on the 
eve of the wedding-day ! Don't forget that you take me for 
better or for worse, you little critic ! Are you afraid of 
discoveries after matrimony i Well, there's still time to 
send me about my business — if you can I ' 

* If I can ? ' She repeated the words with all her heart 
in her candid eyes. * That's just it, Claude, you have me 
fast. I am as much at your mercy as a thrush in the claws 
of a hawk ' — she pointed to a little heap of mottled fieathers 
on the ground, which bespoke a recent tragedy in the 
winged world. ^ It's well I can trust you out and out, and 
through and through, for there's no escape for me now.' 

The tawny head, shining like red gold in the long soft 
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beams of the clipping sun, was laid again upon his breast, 
with a long-drawn sigh of perfect confidence and content. 

But Meredith's heart smote him. Was he not a villain 
to deceive such trust as this ? What if she were ever to 
discover what was hidden in the breast against which she 
was resting so confidently ? But she never should — he 
vowed she never should. Yet, all that night, Meredith was 
in a fever of uneasiness. His sleep was disturbed by dreams 
of something slipping from him — of Evelyn snatched from 
his side just as he was putting the ring on to her finger ; of 
dead men who came between them and forbade the marriage. 
It was not till the ceremony was over, next morning — as 
over it was, with the most prosaic following of uneventful 
precedent, before the old-fashioned hour of noon, for Hather- 
lea Bridge is very conservative, and looks with suspicion on 
new-fangled arrangements — that Meredith was able to draw 
breath with any sort of comfort. 

As Miss Teresa observed : * The bridegroom was much 
more nervous than the bride, wasn't he, Maria ? Did you 
observe how his hand shook as he was putting on the ring ? 
I thought he would never get it over her finger, and that 
she would have to help him, which would have been. a 
shocking thing for a bride to do — almost as shocking as 
helping the man to propose — though there an women 
who do that too, I believe ! As for Evie, she was as cool 
as a cucumber — as unruffled as a newly-ironed table-cloth. 
She's such a queer girl — I can never rightly make her out ; 
for Fve seen her as nervous as anyone at times — and you 
would have thought her own wedding would have been such 
a one. But no I ' 

^ She's so very sure of him, you see, dear,' answered 
Miss Maria thoughtfully \ ^ she loves him with all her heart, 
and ^* perfect love casteth out fear," as we are told. If he 
ever deceives her it will be almost like decoying a child to 
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its death. I wish I were as sure of him as she is ! I can 
see no signs of true religion about him.* 

* Religion ? I should think not ! ' scoffed the worldly 
Miss Williamson. ^ He knows no more how to behave in 
church than his dog Warlock. I can see he has to watch 
other people to know when it's time to get up or sit down, 
and his knees are as stiff as pokers ; he won't wear out his 
trousers at that part, anyhow. But he has money ; and 
money covers a multitude of sins, even from the eyes of a 
church dignitary. No, Maria, I won't be quiet, so don't 
shake your head at me ! As for £vie, she's in love, and 
Love, as everyone knows, is blind. If ever she begins to 
see, love will go ; that's how it will be with Evie. So let's 
pray for continual blindness.' 

Not even when Claude Meredith had handed his bride 
into the railway compartment reserved for them, and they 
were speeding away to Harwich on their way to the Con- 
tinent, did Meredith quite lose that feeling of nervous 
insecurity. Evelyn was sitting opposite to him — ^he liked 
to have her where he could see her fully. She looked, as he 
thought, as fresh as a rose, in her pretty pearl-grey coat 
and skirt, cream-coloured hat and vest, with real roses at 
her throat of his own choosing — a Mar6chal Niel, a Bride 
and a Blush — and that same dream-like expression of content 
upon her face. But, even thus, he could not altogether 
convince himself of the reality of his possession. 

*Evie, darling,' he said, presently, with an insane 
prompting to assure himself of the permanence of his 
happiness. She turned her face to him from the window, 
out of which she had been watching the wheeling dance 
of trees, and houses, and fields, without seeing anyone of 
them, and smiled dreamily. 

* Well,' she said, * well ? Do you think it's all real^ 
"^laude? It seems so queer that you and I should be 
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sitting here, all by ourselves, going away into the world, 
just we two together, like people in a story-book ! It 
almost seems to me that we are living in a dream, too good 
to be true, and shall, presently, awaken to find ourselves just 
solitary snipes, sitting alone as before/ 

He looked at her, with a tightness at his throat. Was 
she doubtful, also ? Was this feeling of unreality on both 
sides, a presentiment — or did all newly-married couples feel 
the same to begin with ? Her next words re-assured him. 

'But there,' she said, leaning across to lay her grey- 
gloved hand upon his knee, 'I've touched you, sir, and 
find you very solid flesh and blood. You must take care, 
or you'll grow stout, Claude. You have it in you ; you're 
not the stuiF that dreams are made of— men like you are 
not the sort to vanish in thin air.' 

She laughed, the dreaminess clearing away from her 
face as mist before the sun. But Meredith's own coun- 
tenance did not light. There was a grim determination in 
his eyes, in the set of his mouth, and in the grip of his hand 
upon his knee. 

' Evelyn,' he said gravely, ' you say you love me with all 
your heart. Do you think that, under any circumstances, 
having once given me that precious gift, you could take it 
away again ? ' 

The golden eyes, like pools of peat-water with the 
sun upon them, looked up into his a little wonderingly. 
Then that whole-hearted smile of confidence flashed up 
into her face. 

' What nonsense are you talking, dear ? ' she said lightly. 
' What possible circimistances could come between you and 
me, you foolish fellow ? You should know better than to 
ask, especially to-day.' 

But Meredith was not yet satisfied, though, with such 
an answer and such a look, most bridegrooms might have 
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been much more than content. He was in that condition 
when a man cannot let well alone, but is driven to push his 
questions to an issue from which there is no possible escape 
but in the very plainest of replies. 

^ But, supposing you were to find out that I was quite a 
different sort of chap to what you now suppose— that I had 
married you under felse pretences, even/—- his voice had a 
dry, grating sound in it, and he stopped for a moment 
to moisten his lips — * would you go on loving me in spite 
of all?' 

The girl looked at him with a puzzled pucker of her 
broad white brow, and a widening of the eyes, which 
almost spoke of fear. What had come over Claude I she 
wondered. Was he a little off his head ? But, no ; it 
was only some stupid joke, to betray her into such assur- 
ances as lovers like to feed on. Well, he shouldn't get 
what he wanted, if that was it ; for Evelyn did not like 
to have admissions drawn from her against her will. 

* Would I go on loving you, if you proved to be a wolf in 
sheep's clothing, do you mean ? ' she answered, hitting right 
from the shoulder, as Meredith had once called the down- 
right manner she could assume on occasion. * No, indeed, 
I would not. If ever I caught you deceiving me, Claude, 
I could never care for you again. So mind what you are 
about.' 

Why did her husband turn so pale ? Evelyn wondered, as 
she said the words. She was sorry for them as soon as they 
were out of her mouth. For it was evident to see that he 
was too fond of her to bear even the suggestion of a change 
in her love for him. It was all a joke, of course. But it 
was he who had begun the foolish jesting, when all was 
said and done. She leaned forward and took his hand. 

* Come, you silly fellow,' she said sofUy, and, into her 
face stole, once more, that look of perfect love and unutter- 
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able confidence. ^ You mustn't take matters so seriously. 
You were fishing for compliments, you know ; and it*s not 
my way to let them rise like fishes to your fly ; they must 
come of their own accord, or not at all.' 

* Then you were not in earnest ? * 

* Oh, yes, I was ! ' — ^the spirit of contradiction again 
seized upon the girl — * I meant exactly what I said. I could 
never love a man I didn't respect — not even you, sir. But 
then ' — the spirit of contradiction went, and the beaming 
look returned, like sunshine after cloud — ^I know you 
never could or would deceive me, Claude. I trust you as 
I do — ^myself, and that's saying a great deal ; for I know 
that, whatever else I am, I'm incapable of fraud. I can 
blow my own trumpet, you see, even on my wedding-day ! 
So don't talk such utter nonsense any more. Let's have 
done with fooling, and behave like sensible husband and 
wife.' 

Meredith of course translated this quite literally ; he 
came over and sat beside his wife, put his arm round her, 
and sealed the compact with a kiss ; and they thus remained 
till the train began to slacken, when Evelyn jumped up 
hurriedly and took the seat which he had vacated. 

* Now do behave sensibly, Claude,' she said, in as stem 
a voice as she could command. 'It's so horrid for two 
people to look newly-married — you know the sort of 
thing ? I should hate to be taken for a bride. I wish my 
gown didn't look quite so new — does it look very bridal ? 
That's just the worst of doing as we did, this morning. I 
declare I'm inclined to regret it already, aren't you, sir ? 
We must look such a pair of fools \ but don't let us look 
more foolish than we need.' 

Truly she was a delicious mixtiu-e or child and woman, 
Meredith thought ; as guileless and trustful and playful as 
the one, as full of love and devotion as the other. But, if 
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she once found out what he had done, he knew, now, what 
would happen. He possessed her wholly, now, body, soul 
and spirit ; if she knew what he had paid for her posses- 
sion, she would be his no more but in name. But that she 
must never know. Who was there to tell her but him- 
self ? Meredith said to himself that there was no one, and 
that, therefore, he was safe. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

HIGH - WATER MARK 

Past we glide, and past, and past ! 

R. Browning : In a Gondola, 

Can anyone ever tell, till afterwards, the exact moment 
when the highest water-mark is touched, as the waves 
follow each other up the sloping shore, and break, with 
happy laughter, among the shining pebbles and sea-weed 
upon the beach ? It would baffle the closest observer to say, 
or to point out the exact wave which is destined to mark 
high tide. And it is just the same with the tides of life 
— whether in happiness or in misery, there is a point where 
passion culminates : neither can reach any higher than the 
degree which has been reached ; afterwards comes either 
steady fulness or the ebb. To the happy there is sadness 
in this thought ; to the miserable there is relief. * Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further' — that is the law of 
destiny ; we cannot make it otherwise. The worst of it 
is that we can never seize the moment when the flow is at 
the full and make the best of what it brings us. And so, 
as we stand in expectation ot something better, the best is 
gone beyond recall. Not till then can we point out the 
shining line which marked the level, and say * That was 
the happiest day or moment of my life; nothing that 
came afterwards was ever quite so perfect.' Such an 
afternoon came to Claude and Evelyn Meredith, on the 
last day of their stay at Mttrren, before they left that 
beautiful mountain eyrie to begin their journey homeward 
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It was one of those days of crystal clearness which 
seldom come except among the high Alps, when the 
atmosphere seems made of something like thin-cut diamond 
for the sun to shine through, and grow brighter for the 
passage. When the snowy mountain crests stand out 
against the blue with such vivid sharpness that every horn 
and point seems carved, as with a knife, from finest ivory 
and silver, and the shadows of the fir-trees, which clothe 
their feet, lie in inky blackness upon the bright green 
grass. How intense is every colour on such a day I The 
purple blueness of the shadows inside the woods can hardly 
be matched in any colour-box. The green and white of 
the mountain stream, leaping from the snows above to the 
green valleys beneath, can only be compared to lapis lazuli 
and pearl. And, as for the flowers — the gentian, the great 
moon-<laistes, and little mountain pinks — only to be found 
in August on the higher slopes of the hills — not even 
McWhirter's vivid brush can do more than fiundy represent 
for us their glowing tints. 

Claude and Evelyn had climbed up high above the 
village, and were lolling at their ease, side by side, upon the 
moss, under an enormous rock which had fallen from the 
brest above them, and which served as the most comfortable 
sun-shade and back-rest for this couple of married lovers. 
For lovers they still were — ^aye, more so than ever. So 
absorbed was Evelyn in her husband that she had quite 
forgotten to care how her love might appear to outsiders. 
She had neither eyes nor ears for ordinary mortals at all, 
except as they afiected Claude. The ^ folly ' of the newly- 
married state had so possessed her as almost to deprive her 
of the saving sense of humour, by reason of an over-balance 
. of emotional bliss — ^the real reason why people in love look so 
ridiculous to those who are out of it. For to look at the world 
from the humorous point of view you must be able to get 
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out of your * too solid ' self^ and stand as an unbiassed 
spectator ; and what man or woman who is over-head-and- 
ears in love can be so purely one of life's audience ? Even 
Claude, though by nature he had not half his wife's powers 
in this line, was less entranced than herself, at present. 
For, though his love for her was no less absorbing, it had in 
it far more of the sensual than of the spiritual ; and the 
knowledge of how he had gained her — though, since the 
wedding-day, this spectre had haunted him but little — forbade 
such complete lapping in perfect happiness as was the case 
with the innocent party to the compact. 

He looked at Evelyn's face, turned full upon the moun- 
tain view, where the Jungfrau sat enthroned, without any 
apparent consciousness of what she was beholding ; for 
her golden eyes had an inward expression, as though they 
saw something above and beyond even the glories of snow 
mountains in sunshine. There was a smile upon her lips, 
and a restful purity about every line of her finely-modelled 
face, telling of the absence of pain or sorrow to an 
extent seldom seen but in the faces of the very young, 
which should have been wholly re-assuring to the most 
anxious of bridegrooms. But, like lovers in general, Claude 
wanted more than silent tokens of his power to make the 
beloved happy. 

He laid his hand upon that one of hers which was 
nearest to him ; it was ungloved and most scandalously 
brown for the hand of a bride — for sunburn was one of 
those minor considerations which Evelyn had lately 
thrown overboard. It held a bunch of mountain pinks, 
with a tiny specimen of velvety edelweiss, which Claude 
had picked for her during their climb among the peaks 
above. 

* Evie,' he said, *are you happy ? ' 

She turned to him and answered at once, with that 
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unhesitating directness which does not allow the shadow of 
a doubt : 

^ Happy ? of course I am ; I never was so happjr in 
my life. I feel like that little fountain on the terrace of 
the hotel^-don't laugh, now, for it's quite true ! — always 
leaping into the sunshine, with laughter in every drop. I 
wish this time could go on for ever and ever ; I wouldn't 
have a moment changed.' 

* Then you've really enjoyed our trip ? ' 

* Now, Claude, you know I have ! We've seen so 
much — things I've been wanting to see all my life. But 
that isn't the secret of my joy in them. Shall I tell you ? 
You'll promise not to grow too fond of flattery ; though 
this, really, isn't flattery at all, but sober earnest. It's 
because every beautiful place we've been to, and every 
lovely thing we've seen, has been shared by you, you dear 
old boy. Tou*ve been the only real object ; they've been 
simply backgrounds to throw you into higher relief — that's 
the simple truth, though I believe I'm more than foolish 
to tell you. I can't be doing it every day, you know ; 
though, I suppose, love like ours will go on growing and 
growing as time goes on, and with it our happiness. But 
one doesn't say these things after just the first, does one ? 
Old married couples are too sensible to need such outward 
signs of the inward grace. You must take it all for granted 
after to-day.' 

* Must I ? I don't see why. Of course, as you say, 
our happiness will go on growing. Though we begin to 
travel homewards after to-day, we'U take our time over it, 
and there'll be Hatherlea to look forward to in September. 
It should be all ready for us by then, and in very different 
trim to what it's been for many a year. You'll like being 
mistress there, dearest, won't you ? You'll make the most 
charming of chdulaines. It'll take its proper part as a lead- 
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ing place in the county, under our rule. You'U be even 
happier there than here, won't you ? ' He looked at her 
with a man's pride of possession. But the girl's bright face 
clouded a little, and her answer did not quite satisfy him. 

< I don't know/ she said slowly ; ^ I feel a little doubtful 
about Hatherlea — ^as though we were usurping the place of 
those who've been there so long. I almost dread that home- 
coming, Claude.' 

He looked annoyed. 

^ Nonsense 1 ' he said, a little sharply, ^ that's a morbid 
notion. When people grow poor and have to sell their 
properties, it's no use being sentimental over the transac- 
tion. Clavering sells and Meredith buys. Meredith of 
Hatherlea will soon be on everyone's tongue, quite as a 
matter of course, and then the Claverings will sink into the 
limbo of the forgotten. Nothing like new blood, Evie.' 

She frowned — the first frown he had seen upon her face 
for many a day — though it was such a very little one as 
hardly to ruffle the smooth white forehead more than a 
passing ripple disturbs a tranquil sheet of water. 

^ Ah, there speaks the Colonial, Claude 1 ' she said. 
^ You can't look upon the matter from the same point of view 
as we who are home-bred. But, never mind ; it's all right, 
I dare say, though I can't get over the feeling so easily. 
No, I won't spoil your pleasure in it — I wouldn't for 
worlds ! Let us forget Hatherlea for the present and enjoy 
Mflrren. There's no shadow of a regret upon this paradise 
of a place, any more than there's a stain upon the Jungfrau 
yonder. I wonder if Heaven, even, will be more perfect ; 
though, I suppose, it's a bit shocking to say such a thing.' 

Meredith made no reply ; his notion of Heaven was of 
the vaguest and crudest, and he had not the slightest wish to 
make it any more definite. Earth was far more to his 
mind, just then, as it is to very many of us earth-worms, 

R 2 
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though few of us are honest enough to confess it. To put 
matters to the test on the oiF-chance of gaining the one when, 
bf so doing, we must most surely lose the other, requires a 
fiiith more lofty than that possessed by the majority. Even 
that heaven upon earth — ^the Kingdom of Love — began, 
just then, to feel a little less satisfying ; for mountain air 
is apt to increase the bodily appetites, and you cannot make 
your dinner on either sweet words or caresses. Meredith 
saw before his mind's eye that solid satisfaction of the 
tourist, British or otherwise, the table thdte^ and it drew him 
hotel wards. 

^ Evie,' he said, getting up and picking the moss from 
his tweeds, * it's six o'clock, do you know ? * High time 
we were moving.* 

They were only just in time to tidy themselves before 
the dinner bell rang, and the seats were filling fast by the 
time they reached the dining-room. Two chairs, however, 
tipped up against the table on Meredith's right, were left 
unoccupied till nearly the end of the soup. He finished 
his last spoonful before he looked up to see who the new 
arrivals were, and that only on an exclamation of surprise 
which came out a-top of a fat snort at his elbow. 

* By Jove ! ' said a voice with a familiar sound in it ; 
^ who would have thought to find you here, Meredith ? On 
the same errand as myself, eh ? Each with a lady in tow, 
it appears.' 

Meredith's eyes encountered a coarse, red face, with a 
fuller sunburn upon it than any European sky can bestow. 
He seemed to have seen it before, but could not locate it, till 
the similarly familiar voice went on to say : * You've not 
forgotten me, surely ? Though we were never very well 
acquainted, to be sure. Still, we've met, you know, and to 
meet an acquaintance, when abroad, is next door to meeting 
a friend. Jones of Kimberley, I am, and this is Mrs. Jones — * 
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he indicated the showy and much-bejewelled woman beside 
him. ^Nothing doing out there, as you know, so I've 
taken the opportunity to get married — ^like yourself, it 
seems ? Mrs. Meredith — eh ? Glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, madam. Nothing like using time for one thing 
when one can't make tise of it for another. What ? ' 

Meredith had not spoken ; the meeting was displeasing 
to him, and he hardly knew what to say. He poured him- 
self out a glass of wine to cover his embarrassment. But 
^ Jones of Kimberley ' did not seem to notice the absence of 
response. He noisily sucked in a few spoonsful of soup, 
then wiped a much bedewed beard with his napkin, and 
went on : 

^ Sad thing that about poor Calvert ! Nice fellow, 
Calvert, though just a little aristocratic for our line of 
business, eh, Meredith ? Great crony of yours, of course ', 
thick as thieves you always were. We were all surprised 
he didn't cut up better — always thought it was he who 
was the lucky one ; but it seems it was you, after all, 
though you kept it so dark — sly dog that you are ! ' He 
dug his elbow jocosely into Meredith's side. * Maybe, 
though, things didn't come rightly out, and he, being the 
rich one, made his money over to the non-sleeping partner 
when he handed in his cheques, eh ? A very close partner- 
ship, at any rate. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Thrown dust in all our 
eyes, eh ? All Kimberley's been mistaken. What i ' 

Meredith felt himself turn cold all over. But he drew 
himself up stiffly and faced the position as best he could. 

^Kimberley, it seems, was mistaken,' he said coolly. 
^ But I don't see, if you'll excuse me, Mr. Jones, what 
Kimberley or any man in it has to do with the private 
affiiirs of myself and my late partner. We'll not discuss 
them here, if you please.' 

* £h, what ? So that's your line ! Beg your pardon, 
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though few of us are honest enough to confess it. To put 
matters to the test on the ofF-chance of gaining the one when, 
by so doing) we must most surely lose the other, requires a 
faith more lofty than that possessed by the majority. Even 
that heaven upon earth — ^the Kingdom of Love — began, 
just then, to feel a little less satisfying ; for mountain air 
is apt to increase the bodily appetites, and you cannot make 
your dinner on either sweet words or caresses. Meredith 
saw before his mind's eye that solid satisfaction of the 
tourist, British or otherwise, the tabU thdu^ and it drew him 
hotel wards. 

^ Evie,' he said, getting up and picking the moss from 
his tweeds, * it's six o'clock, do you know \ -- High time 
we were moving.' 

They were only just in time to tidy themselves before 
the dinner bell rang, and the seats were filling fast by the 
time they reached the dining-room. Two chairs, however, 
tipped up against the table on Meredith's right, were left 
unoccupied till nearly the end of the soup. He finished 
his last spoonful before he looked up to see who the new 
arrivals were, and that only on an exclamation of surprise 
which came out a-top of a fat snort at his elbow. 

* By Jove ! ' said a voice with a familiar sound in it ; 
* who would have thought to find you here, Meredith P On 
the same errand as myself, eh ? Each with a lady in tow, 
it appears.' 

Meredith's eyes encountered a coarse, red face, with a 
fuller sunburn upon it than any European sky can bestow. 
He seemed to have seen it before, but could not locate it, till 
the similarly fiimiliar voice went on to say : * You've not 
forgotten me, surely ? Though we were never very well 
acquainted, to be sure. Still, we've met, you know, and to 
meet an acquaintance, when abroad, is next door to meeting 
a friend. Jones of Kimberley, I am, and this is Mrs. Jones — ' 
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be indicated the showy and much-bejewelled woman beside 
him. ^Nothing doing out there, as you know, so I've 
taken the opportunity to get married — ^like yourself, it 
seems ? Mrs. Meredith — eh ? Glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, madam. Nothing like using time for one thing 
when one can't make use of it for another. What ? ' 

Meredith had not spoken ; the meeting was displeasing 
to him, and he hardly knew what to say. He poured him- 
self out a glass of wine to cover his embarrassment. But 
^ Jones of Kimberley ' did not seem to notice the absence of 
response. He noisily sucked in a few spoonsful of soup, 
then wiped a much bedewed beard with his napkin, and 
went on : 

* Sad thing that about poor Calvert ! Nice fellow, 
Calvert, though just a little aristocratic for our line of 
business, eh, Meredith ? Great crony of yours, of course ; 
thick as thieves you always were. We were all surprised 
he didn't cut up better — always thought it was he who 
was the lucky one ; but it seems it was you, after all, 
though you kept it so dark — sly dog that you are ! ' He 
dug his elbow jocosely into Meredith's side. ^ Maybe, 
though, things didn't come rightly out, and he, being the 
rich one, made his money over to the non-sleeping partner 
when he handed in his cheques, eh ? A very close partner- 
ship, at any rate. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Thrown dust in all our 
eyes, eh ? All Kimberley's been mistaken. What ? ' 

Meredith felt himself turn cold all over. But he drew 
himself up stiffly and faced the position as best he could. 

^Kimberley, it seems, was mistaken,' he said coolly. 
* But I don't sec, if you'll excuse me, Mr. Jones, what 
Kimberley or any man in it has to do with the private 
affiiirs of myself and my late partner. We'll not discuss 
them here, if you please.' 

^ £h, what ? So that's your line ! Beg your pardon, 
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I'm sure, if there's any oflFence ; none was intended.' 
Then, to his wife, in a loud aside, Jones added huffily : 
* D d aristocrats, both of them I What wine will you 
take, my dear ? ' 

Tingling all over, in spite of his assumed carelessness, 
Meredith turned towards Evelyn. As he feared, she had 
been listening to every word. There was a puzzled 
pucker upon her brow between the tawny edges of the 
wavy hair. 

*I've quite finished ; let's go out on to the terrace 
and look at the sunset, Claude,' she said, with very 
evident desire to escape from the company of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones of Kimberley. 

Meredith got up with as evident alacrity, and threw the 
fleecy white wrap, which hung on the back of his wife's 
chair, about her shoulders. 

Mr. Jones looked up. 

* Bye-bye ! ' he said, munching a hard little mountain 
pear. * See you again at breakfast, eh ? ' 

But Meredith only replied by a stiff bow. And he and 
Evelyn walked out of the room. 

* What avrful people ! ' she cried, when they were out 
upon the terrace, from which was to be seen the nightly 
pageant of the dying of the sun, in crimson glory upon a 
bed of fiery snow, a sight which everyone seemed only able 
to bear when fortified by a good dinner. * Do you really 
know them, Claude I If such were your associates, you 
must be glad to turn your back on Kimberley ! ' 

* Yes, one has to put up with queer people out there^ 
Evie. Not that I knew them, really-^only met him 
occasionally in business. Let's breakfast early to-morrow 
morning, and get away before they're down.' 

* Certainly j I don't want to know them better, I'm 
^..^ '^ne meeting's enough to sample them. By-the-by, 
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who was this Calvert he talked about — I thought Frank 
Clavering was your partner ? ' 

Meredith stopped suddenly, and fumbled in his pocket 
for a match to light his cigar. He kept strict silence as he 
struck it on the sole of his boot, applied it to his cigar, and 
blew it into redness. Was it the red cigar, or the crimson 
of the sunset sky, that made his face look so high-coloured ? 
Evelyn wondered, as she watched him. When at last he 
spoke, it was snappishly, between the pufis of his cigar. 
* Don't you see the fellow knows nothing at all about my 
afiairs ? I wonder you take any notice of his talk, Evelyn,' 
he said. ' He's one of those chaps who like to pretend to 
a knowledge which they don't possess.' 

* I suppose he said ^' Calvert " in mistake for ** Claver- 
ing " ? • persisted the young wife, a little unvrisely. 

Meredith took his unsmoked cigar from between his 
lips and hurled it impatiently over the steep side of the 
mountain into the gulf of blue shadow which, by day, was 
the sunny valley of Lauterbrunnen. ^ It's as bitter as gall 1 ' 
he said sharply, meaning, apparently, the cigar. *As for 
that fellow Jones, I wish you'd let him alone. Eve. How 
should I know what he means? I doubt if he does 
himself.' 

He lit another cigar, and they paced up and down in 
silence, while the fire went out from the snows, leaving 
them cold and livid. Evelyn looked at the Jungfrau, a 
moment ago all one blush at the last kiss of the departing 
sun, and shivered, notwithstanding her fleecy wrap. To 
her the great mountain looked like a corpse upon a bier, 
wrapped round by the mourning drapery of the falling 
shadows. The sight filled her suddenly with an infinite 
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CHAPTER XXV 



NEW AND OLD 



There's a new fDOt on the floor, my friend, 
And a new iace at the door, my friend, 
A new iace at the door. 

Tbnnyson : Tis Deaik ofthi Old Year. 

' 'PoK my word, they really did seem pleased to see us^ 
didn't they, Eve i We can't find any hxXt with our 
welcome home, eh ? ' 

Claude Meredith and his wife were standing before the 
blazing fire of logs, which had been lighted in the cavernous 
chimney of the old entrance hall at Hatherlea. They had 
just arrived from abroad, and were still in their travelling 
clothes. The evening was fresh, not to say cool, and 
Meredith was rubbing his hands at the blaze. He looked 
flushed and pleased at the little triumphal entry which 
they had been treated to on their arrival — the arches or 
evergreens over the gates, the people who lined the road, 
and the shouts of the children and some of the men. He 
looked at his wife for sympathy ; but she did not answer 
at once. She was leaning with one hand upon the stone of 
the chimney-piece, and the fiice which looked into the fire 
was decidedly grave. Nor did she raise it at the appeal of 
her husband. 

'Well, why don't you answer?' he asked, presently, 
just a trifle impatiently, as she continued unresponsive, 
* Wasn't our reception all that could be desired ? ' 

'Just what might have been expected, I think,' she 
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said at last, seeing that Claude would have his answer. 
But neither words nor tone were enthusiastic ; for Eveljrn 
knew the people, as her husband did not ; and could put a 
juster valuation on their manner of greeting the new 
owners of the estate than he was able to do. She had 
detected the want of genuine ring in the shouts — not very 
many of them, for the children did most of the hurrah- 
ing — which came from the grown-up people ; she had 
noticed the expression of the stolid, rough-hewn faces which 
lined the way. And, as for the triumphal arches, well, 
probably, the tenants and servants on the estate had put 
them up, knowing what is usual on such occasions. 

* You think they regret the Claverings, and only give 
us a welcome out of policy ? ' Claude asked, in a tone of 
pique, and his face fell at the notion. 

* Well, as to regretting them, I don't quite know,* was 
Evelyn's answer. ^Things have been so quiet at the 
Hall, and means so straitened, this long while, that the 
people have grown a little dissatisfied, and have rather 
lost their old feudal feeling towards " the fiunily." They 
know on whicJi side their bread is buttered. They're too 
canny, hereabouts, to refuse to adapt themselves to the new, 
especially as the new means money and employment, 
when the old prosperity has passed away. That's, probably, 
why they accept us as they do. But, all the same, suppos- 
ing Gilbert Clavering were to come back rich, and could 
enjoy his own again, Hatherlea Bridge would infinitely pre- 
fer it. The place is conservative and clannish to the back- 
bone, and doesn't take kindly to interlopers. They'd shout 
themselves hoarse for him. You'd soon tell the difierence.' 

^Well, I think you are too critical. Eve.' Meredith 
unbuttoned his overcoat, and threw it aside as he spoke. 
^One must take things as one finds them. As for our 
being interlopers, or Gilbert Clavering coming bock to 
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It was one of those days of crystal clearness which 
seldom come except among the high Alps, when the 
atmosphere seems made of something like thin-cut diamond 
for the sun to shine through, and grow brighter for the 
passage. When the snowy mountain crests stand out 
against the blue with such vivid sharpness that every horn 
and point seems carved, as with a knife, from finest ivory 
and silver, and the shadows of the fir-trees, which clothe 
their feet, lie in inky blackness upon the bright green 
grass. How intense is every colour on such a day I The 
purple blueness of the shadows inside the woods can hardly 
be matched in any colour-box. The green and white of 
the mountain stream, leaping from the snows above to the 
green valleys beneath, can only be compared to lapis lazuli 
and pearl. And, as for the flowers — the gentian, the great 
moon-daisies, and little moimtain pinks — only to be found 
in August on the higher slopes of the hills — not even 
McWhirter's vivid brush can do more than faintly represent 
for us their glowing tints. 

Claude and Evelyn had climbed up high above the 
village, and were lolling at their ease, side by side, upon the 
moss, under an enormous rock which had fallen from the 
brest above them, and which served as the most comfortable 
sun-shade and back-rest for this couple of married lovers. 
For lovers they still were — ^aye, more so than ever. So 
absorbed was Evelyn in her husband that she had quite 
forgotten to care how her love might appear to outsiders. 
She had neither eyes nor ears for ordinary mortals at all, 
except as they affscted Claude. The * folly ' of the newly- 
married state had so possessed her as almost to deprive her 
of the saving sense of humour, by reason of an over-balance 
. of emotional bliss — the real reason why people in love look so 
ridiculous to those who are out of it. For to look at the world 
from the humorous point cf view you must be able to get 
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out of your ^ too solid ' self, and stand as an unbiassed 
spectator ; and what man or woman who is over-head-and- 
ears in love can be so purely one of life's audience ? Even 
Claude, though by nature he had not half his wife's powers 
in this line, was less entranced than herself, at present. 
For, though his love for her was no less absorbing, it had in 
it hr more of the sensual than of the spiritual ; and the 
knowledge of how he had gained her — though, since the 
wedding-day, this spectre had haunted him but little — ^forbade 
such complete lapping in perfect happiness as was the case 
with the innocent party to the compact. 

He looked at Evelyn's face, turned full upon the moun- 
tain view, where the Jungfirau sat enthroned, without any 
apparent consciousness of what she was beholding ; for 
her golden eyes had an inward expression, as though they 
saw something above and beyond even the glories of snow 
mountains in sunshine. There was a smile upon her lips, 
and a restful purity about every line of her finely-modelled 
face, telling of the absence of pain or sorrow to an 
extent seldom seen but in the faces of the very young, 
which should have been wholly re-assuring to the most 
anxious of bridegrooms. But, like lovers in general, Claude 
wanted more than silent tokens of his power to make the 
beloved happy. 

He laid his hand upon that one of hers which was 
nearest to him ; it was ungloved and most scandalously 
brown for the hand of a bride — for sunburn was one of 
those minor considerations which Evelyn had lately 
thrown overboard. It held a bunch of mountain pinks, 
with a tiny specimen of velvety edelweiss, which Claude 
bad picked for her during their climb among the peaks 
above. 

* Evie,' he said, *are you happy ? ' 

She turned to him and answered at once, with that 
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unhesitating directness which does not allow the shadow of 
a doubt : 

^ Happy ? of course I am ; I never was so happy in 
my life. I feel like that little fountain on the terrace of 
the hotel— don't laugh, now, for it's quite true ! — always 
leaping into the sunshine, with laughter in every drop. I 
wish this time could go on for ever and ever ; I wouldn't 
have a moment changed.* 

* Then youVe really enjoyed our trip ? * 

^ Now, Claude, you know I have ! We've seen so 
much — things I've been wanting to see all my life. But 
that isn't the secret of my joy in them. Shall I tell you ? 
You'll promise not to grow too fond of flattery ; though 
this, really, isn't flattery at all, but sober earnest. It's 
because every beautiful place we've been to, and every 
lovely thing we've seen, has been shared by you, you dear 
old boy. Tou^ve been the only real object ; they've been 
simply backgrounds to throw you into higher relief — ^that's 
the simple truth, though I believe I'm more than foolish 
to tell you. I can't be doing it every day, you know; 
though, I suppose, love like ours will go on growing and 
growing as time goes on, and with it our happiness. But 
one doesn't say these things after just the first, does one i 
Old married couples are too sensible to need such outward 
signs of the inward grace. You must take it all for granted 
after to-day.' 

* Must I ? I don't sec why. Of course, as you say, 
our happiness will go on growing. Though we begin to 
travel homewards after to-day, we'll take our time over it, 
and there'll be Hatherlea to look forward to in September. 
It should be all ready for us by then, and in very di£Ferent 
trim to what it's been for many a year. You'll like being 
mistress there, dearest, won't you ? You'll make the most 
charming of chdtelaines. It'll take its proper part as a lead- 
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ing place in the county, under our rule. You'll be even 
happier there than here, won't you ? ' He looked at her 
with a man's pride of possession. But the girl's bright face 
clouded a little, and her answer did not quite satisfy him. 

' I don't know/ she said slowly ; ^ I feel a little doubtful 
about Hatherlea — as though we were usurping the place of 
those who've been there so long. I almost dread that home- 
coming, Claude.' 

He looked annoyed. 

* Nonsense ! ' he said, a little sharply, * that's a morbid 
notion. When people grow poor and have to sell their 
properties, it's no use being sentimental over the transac- 
tion. Clavering sells and Meredith buys. Meredith of 
Hatherlea will soon be on everyone's tongue, quite as a 
matter of course, and then the Claverings will sink into the 
limbo of the forgotten. Nothing like new blood, Evie.* 

She frowned — ^the first frown he had seen upon her fiice 
for many a day — though it was such a very little one as 
hardly to ruffle the smooth white forehead more than a 
passing ripple disturbs a tranquil sheet of water. 

^ Ah, there speaks the Colonial, Claude ! ' she said. 
* You can't look upon the matter from the same point of view 
as we who arc home-bred. But, never mind ; it's all right, 
I dare say, though I can't get over the feeling so easily. 
No, I won't spoil your pleasure in it — I wouldn't for 
worlds ! Let us forget Hatherlea for the present and enjoy 
Mttrren. There's no shadow of a regret upon this paradise 
of a place, any more than there's a stain upon the Jungfrau 
yonder. I wonder if Heaven, even, will be more perfect ; 
though, I suppose, it's a bit shocking to say such a thing.' 

Meredith made no reply ; his notion of Heaven was of 
the vaguest and crudest, and he had not the slightest wish to 
make it any more definite. Earth was far more to his 
mind, just then, as it is to very many of us earth-worms, 
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though few of us are honest enough to confess it. To put 
matters to the test on the ofF-chance of gaining the one when, 
by so doing, we must most surely lose the other, requires a 
faith more lofty than that possessed by the majority. Even 
that heaven upon earth — ^the Kingdom of Love — began, 
just then, to feel a little less satisfying ; for mountain air 
is apt to increase the bodily appetites, and you cannot make 
your dinner on either sweet words or caresses. Meredith 
saw before his mind's eye that solid satisfaction of the 
tourist, British or otherwise, the tabU thdu^ and it drew him 
hotelwards. 

* Evie,' he said, getting up and picking the moss from 
his tweeds, * it*s six o'clock, do you know ? - High time 
we were moving.' 

They were only just in time to tidy themselves before 
the dinner bell rang, and the seats were filling fast by the 
time they reached the dining-room. Two chairs, however, 
tipped up against the table on Meredith's right, were left 
unoccupied till nearly the end of the soup. He finished 
his last spoonful before he looked up to see who the new 
arrivals were, and that only on an exclamation of surprise 
which came out a-top of a fat snort at his elbow. 

* By Jove ! ' said a voice with a £uniliar sound in it ; 
* who would have thought to find you here, Meredith ? On 
the same errand as myself, eh ? Each with a lady in tow, 
it appears.' 

Meredith's eyes encountered a coarse, red face, with a 
ftiUer sunburn upon it than any European sky can bestow. 
He seemed to have seen it before, but could not locate it, till 
the similarly fiimiliar voice went on to say : * You've not 
forgotten me, surely ? Though we were never very well 
acquainted, to be sure. Still, we've met, you know, and to 
meet an acquaintance, when abroad, is next door to meeting 
a friend. Jones of Kimberley, I am, and this is Mrs. Jones — ' 
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be indicated the showy and much-bejewelled woman beside 
him. ^Nothing doing out there, as you know, so I've 
taken the opportunity to get married — ^like yourself, it 
seems ? Mrs. Meredith — eh ? Glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, madam. Nothing like using time for one thing 
when one can't make use of it for another. What ? ' 

Meredith had not spoken ; the meeting was displeasing 
to him, and he hardly knew what to say. He poured him- 
self out a glass of wine to cover his embarrassment. But 
^ Jones of Kimberley ' did not seem to notice the absence of 
response. He noisily sucked in a few spoonsful of soup, 
then wiped a much bedewed beard with his napkin, and 
went on : 

* Sad thing that about poor Calvert ! Nice fellow, 
Calvert, though just a little aristocratic for our line of 
business, eh, Meredith ? Great crony of yours, of course ; 
thick as thieves you always were. We were all surprised 
he didn't cut up better — always thought it was he who 
was the lucky one ; but it seems it was you, after all, 
though you kept it so dark — sly dog that you are I ' He 
dug his elbow jocosely into Meredith's side. * Maybe, 
though, things didn't come rightly out, and he, being the 
rich one, made his money over to the non-sleeping partner 
when he handed in his cheques, eh ? A very close partner- 
ship, at any rate. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Thrown dust in all our 
eyes, eh ? All Kimberley's been mistaken. What ? ' 

Meredith fdt himself turn cold all over. But he drew 
himself up stiffly and faced the position as best he could. 

'Kimberley, it seems, was mistaken,' he said coolly. 
' But I don't see, if you'll excuse me, Mr. Jones, what 
Kimberley or any man in it has to do with the private 
affiiirs of myself and my late partner. We'll not discuss 
them here, if you please.' 

' £h, what i So that's your line ! Beg your pardon, 
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and are here for good. I intend to stand for the district at 
the next election ; so we must, I suppose, have everyone. 
What do you say to a garden-party, with the house thrown 
open as well ? It will cost something to do properly ; but 
I shouldn't grudge the money.' 

Evelyn gasped. She and her husband were sitting at 
dinner, and she was eating a cutlet, with appetite, after 
returning from a long drive across the moors. But she 
suddenly felt that she had had enough. She put down her 
knife and fork. 

< What do I think of it ? ' she said breathlessly. ' Well, 
I can only say you would be committing the most fital of 
social mistakes if you did such a thing. It would set 
everyone against you. Fancy Lady Bellister's feelings if 
you asked her to meet Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, the reared 
general dealers from Hexham ! And these good people 
would be equally ofiended if you lumped them in with the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker, who have not 
yet withdrawn from turning an honest penny. I wish you 
would be a little less large in your ideas. But, then, you people 
from the Colonies can't be expected to share our narrow 
English prejudices, so I mustn't be too hard on you, I suppose.' 

Evelyn spoke with unusiud irritation, thinking no 
servant was in the room to overhear either her husband's 
proposal or her reply. But, as she finished, she became 
uncomfortably aware that old Thomas had come to a dead 
stand, when half across the room, with a dish in his hand. 
He had forgotten himself so &r as to listen. She looked 
towards him with a frown, and he caught himself up and 
suddenly became again the blind and deaf butler who neither 
sees nor hears what is not intended for him. 

But this well-trained repression of the senses had been 
interrupted for once ; and Thomas had received an im- 
pression which no after closing of the doors could remove. 
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^Jobson/ he said to the old gardener, like himself a 
survival of the former r/gime^ in a moment of confidence : 
* Ah telt ye how't wad be. We hev Scriptor for *t that if 
new wine be put intor auld bottles, t' bottles '11 bust and 
t' wine be spilt. And yon's joost hoo 'tis.' 

*Ay, Thamas,* was the answer, *ye're reet, man. A 
body meit as sune luik tor gather grapes of thorns and 
figs of thistles, as to see folk wha coom, naebody kens from 
what stock, show the fruits o' t' quality. Claverings were 
as bare o' brass as a Jersey lily is o' leaves ; and they hed 
their fau'ts, an' vara serious yans tae. But they hed t* root 
o' t' mattor in them, for arl that. It's a plain case of ^^ t' 
auld is better." ' 

^ Ay, we've couped * genuine auld siller to get new brass,' 
replied the butler, shaking his head sadly ; * t' cup may be 
bravely gilt, but gilding nivvor stands ; it rubs off in daily 
use, and then it's plain to see what's underneath. Give me 
the siller, be it niwor sae auld and battered. There's guid 
metal to the vara end. But wot opinion makes nae 
matter, Jobson ; folks disn't ax us for 't, and we maun 
keep it tae worsel's. If ye want to ken what Ah think, 
hooiver. Ah tell ye this winna last. There's ower mickle 
flash aboot it.' 

* Exchanged. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IN ALL HIS GLORY 

I btiilt mj soul a lordly pleasure-house, 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
I said, ' O soul, make ready and carouse. 

Dear soul, for all is welL' 

To which my soul made answer readily : 

' Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion that b built for me, 

So royal-rich and wide.' 

Tennyson: The Palace of Art. 

A SIMILAR opinion to that of old Thomas and his colleague 
of the garden was expressed by others, and hr less guardedly. 
For, spite of Evelyn's dissuasion, Meredith's garden-party 
became an accomplished ^t. Not as he had planned it, 
however; for Claude was wise enough to bow to his 
wife's superior knowledge of society, and he was willing 
enough for her to make such alterations in his design as 
to secure what was, at any rate outwardly, a brilliant 
execution. 

The Hatherlea Hall garden-party came o£F duly, on a 
scale which surpassed even Meredith's anticipation. For, 
as he still insisted on having ^all the country-side,' it 
extended to three days instead of one, everybody being 
asked in succession according to class. It was quite the 
event of the season, was talked of for at least a week 
afterwards, and came in for extensive mention in every one 
of the local papers, the dictionary having been ransacked by 
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the reporters for words long enough and fine enough to paint 
its splendours and the wealth and generosity of the giver. 

The weather, too, was propitious, the little summer, 
which comes between autumn and winter having set in 
with unusual brilliance to make the gardens pleasant on 
all three afternoons of the al fresco fSte. The trees were 
still gorgeous with imshed foliage of gold and green and 
crimson ; the shaven lawns were both green and dry ; 
dahlias, asters and chrysanthemums blazed in the beds, 
reflecting such credit on old Jobson as to modify his 
opinion of his master's position, and make him say to his 
crony, Thomas, ^ After arl's said and done there's a deal o' 
power in brass, and a good bit o' satisfaction to be got oot 
o' the spendin' on 't.' 

The owner of Hatherlea was in his glory, walking 
about his grounds, seeing that the white marquees were 
properly pitched, with an eye to the way of the wind- 
only the gentlest of breezes it was, just enough to flutter 
the flags upon their central poles — and that the tables were 
duly laid. Then, when the hour came for receiving the 
county magnates, who more proud than he as he stood 
with his handsome wife, in her well-fitting gown of green 
and gold, with the old time-tinted lace, which matched so 
well with the richness of autumn, to welcome his guests. 
They came in full muster. Nobody had refused the 
invitation, for everybody was curious to see what Hatherlea 
Hall was like in gala trim, and how its new owner would 
bear himself in the trying rdle of country gentleman. 
Besides, though the host might be a nobody, and, as such, 
might have been ignored by the more select of the neigh- 
bourhood, no one could deny that the hostess was all that 
could be desired ; and to have refused an invitation issued 
in their joint names would have been quite an imnecessary 
piece of self-denial, under the circumstances. 

s 2 
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Lady Bellister and her daughters. Sir Lional Bertram 
and his newly-nurried wife (who, by-the^by, was a duke's 
daughter), even the Earl and Countess themselves had put in 
an appearance. And everybody wore their finest feathers, 
and smiled their brightest as they shook hands with the 
« new people,' who * must be received, don't you know, 
because there is no reason why they shouldn't, and they are 
so quite delightfully rich.' 

Meredith counted them all, and his ears drank in the 
names and titles as given out pompously by old Thomas^ 
who, like his friend the gardener, was forced to take a grim 
pleasure in the glory thus reflected on Hatherlea Hall. 

Thus, when the last had been presented and all these 
gay guests were strolling about the grounds, looking like a 
series of brilliant groups by Watteau against the dim grey 
background of the lovely old Elizabethan house, Claude 
Meredith turned to his wife with a smile of supreme con- 
tent : * It'll be a success. Eve,' he said, in a voice which 
was deep with satisfaction ; * in fact, it's a success already. 
And ' — he touched her arm with a gesture of loving 
pride, that went to her heart in spite of minor annoyances 
which only she could feel — ^ it's you who have made it so. 
There isn't a woman here, not even the Countess herself, 
to compare with my wife. Now, let us see if all's going 
right about the tea.' 

Evelyn smiled and nodded, and though she privately 
thought that Mrs. Leaming, the housekeeper, was quite 
capable of carrying out the final arrangements with respect 
to the refreshments, important though these undoubtedly 
are to the success of every social gathering, she went 
obediently to give them the blessing of her hostess* eye. 
For did not Claude wish it ? and were not his wishes her 
dearest concern, even when she thought them a little 
unnecessary ? * Dear old man ! ' she said to herself, * he's 
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just a trifle fidgetty, and cumbered, like Martha, about much 
serving ; but that doesn't hinder his being all the world to 
me. Such little vexatious trifles are like the shadows of the 
leaves, they can't shut out the sunshine of love.* 

And Evelyn was quite sincere. Whatever the di£fer- 
ences between her and her husband on the score of taste in 
social matters, their hearts were as united as ever. For 
taste is superficial, but love has its roots in deeper soil ; and 
it takes something much stronger than mere difierence of 
opinion to uproot it, at least from such a nature as that of 
Evelyn Meredith. 

Lady Bellister and her ^ honourable ' but plain and unin- 
teresting pair of daughters had lost no time in turning their 
attention to tea, as nothing else more important claimed it. 
Her ladyship, being afraid of possible damp so late in the 
season, had avoided the tent and sought the shelter of the 
morning-room, where old Thomas had served this very 
select party with a tea-tray all to themselves. 

* Really, everything's very well done,' said mother to 
daughters, as she lay back in Evelyn's particular chair, and 
sipped her tea luxuriously, while *the girls' made a pil- 
grimage of inspection round the room. * But, of course, it's 
all Mrs. Meredith's doing, or, rather, I should say. Lady . 
Margaret Hesketh's. He knew what he was about, that 
man from the Colonies, when he married so as to secure a 
stepmother who is one of us ; it'll be of untold advantage 
to him. And Evelyn Hesketh is very well connected, on 
her mother's side, as well. But, though I believe she hadn't 
a penny, and this Meredith is rolling in riches, I rather 
wonder that she could stoop to accept him. I shouldn't 
like to see you marrying so much beneath you, my dears.' 

* Have you everything that you want. Lady Bellister ? * 
asked a voice outside the open French window $ and the 
lady nearly let her tea-cup drop, as she turned to see ^ that 
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man from the Colonies' darkening the sunlight with his 
broad shadow. 

Was it possible that he had overheard what she had said ? 
Even Lady Bdlister's composure, not so easily disturbed, was 
shaken by the bare idea. But she kept her tremors valiantly 
to herself, and answered with aristocratic sang-froid : 

* Oh, yes, thank you, everything ! I was just saying 
that you and dear Mrs. Meredith have planned your party 
most perfectly ; nothing has been forgotten. So unlike 
the vulgar display, with no comfort under it, which some 
people think is the proper thing. I never go to gatherings 
of that kind, I assure you, Mr. Meredith.' 

The tone was decidedly patronising ; but Meredith, 
though, truth to tell, he had overheard a sentence or two 
which had made him slightly uncomfortable, was ready to 
take the lady's word for it that her comments concerning 
^ some people ' had been general and not particular. Had 
she not told him that, on this occasion, all had gone off 
^perfectly,' and that to gatherings such as those alluded 
to she * never went ' ? Claude, accordingly, went away, 
feeling flattered instead of affronted ; which, of course, 
showed him to be a person of no great perception. 

* I'm well out of that scrape at any rate,' said Lady 
Bellister, in a more cautious tone, when her host was out of 
ear-shot. * These sort of people are, usually, so quick to 
take offence. But the man seems to be a fool as well as 
an outsider ; which is all the better for us. The wonder 
is that he was so very successful in business, if he's so easily 
gulled. But a man, I suppose, may be shrewd in some 
things and a fool in others ; and one has to make allowances 
for his ignorance in accepting as true metal what everyone 
knows are the merest of society counters. I wonder what 
he expects to get in return for all this costly display i Of 
course he wouldn't do it for nothing. Now, girls, if you're 
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quite ready, we'll go and say good-bye to Mrs. Meredith. 
We dine out, this evening, you must remember, and weVe 
given time enough to the Hatherlea show. No more tea, 
cither of you ? Well, come out into the grounds. I told 
Williams to bring the carriage round at half-past four.' 
• • 4 • • ■ 

^ Yes, Claude, it really has gone ofF successfully. After 
all, your idea was better than I thought for. I'm so glad 
you're satisfied with the result of your labours.' 

Evelyn said this to her husband, with perfect sincerity, 
as she slipped her hand through Claude's arm and went 
into the house with him, after the last guest of the three 
days' entertainment had disappeared down the avenue. 
A sigh of relief accompanied Mrs. Meredith's remark ; but 
it was none the less hearty for that. 

* Yes, I felt sure we were doing the right thing,* was 
Claude Meredith's complacent rejoinder, as he patted the 
hand which lay on his arm. * Everybody has enjoyed it 
immensely, and these things make people popular. You 
see, my dear, I was not so fer out, after all, though you were 
2L little down on me at first ; eh, madam Eve ? ' 

^ Yes ; Adam always has been right ever since the 
beginning, hasn't he ? ' was young Mrs. Meredith's answer. 
She spoke playfully, but she could not help the sarcasm. It 
was lost on her husband however. 

^ I don't know what you mean, dear,' he said doubt- 
fully ; * so far as I can see, the thing is obvious.' 

* That's just it, Claude. It always does seem to me 
that Adam and all his sons save themselves no end of 
difficulty by keeping to the plain view and only seeing 
what they want. It's Eve and her daughters who plague 
themselves and get their fingers burnt by poking below 
the surface. Women know a deal too much for their 
peace of mind. But I'm quite ready to allow that, taken 
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as a whole, your house-warming has been a huge success. 
Will that satisfy you, you dear old Adam ? ' 

It did ; and Adam showed his appreciation of £ve*s 
generosity in the usual way, which, also, gave unqualified 
satis&ction; for Adam and Eve will be the same to the end 
of time. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

A SCRAP OF PAPER 

Something floats up suddenly 

E. B. Browning : Aurora Leigh. 

^It came to pass that, one day at eventide, when winter 
was drawing nigh, the Lord of Hatherlea stood before the 
hearth in his castle hall, looking moodily into the fire.' 

Evelyn Meredith, as she said these playful words, came 
behind her husband and put her gloved hands upon his two 
shoulders. She had just come in frbib tea at the Rectory, 
wrapped in her pretty brown furs, with the glow of the 
nipping air in her cheeks and eyes. For November had 
already laid a wintry hand upon the North Countrie, and 
there was a powdering of snow upon trees and ground. 

The old hall was warm with fireshine, and flickering 
with the play of the flames which curled and leaped round 
the logs and roared up the wide chimney ; of other light 
there was none as yet. Had Claude's mind been at leisure 
and his temper unruflSed, his wife's pretty manner of taking 
him at unawares would have provoked no worse than a kiss. 
But he had been to Newcastle on a matter of business 
which had proved unpleasant, and had come back in an 
irritable frame of mind. Moreover, the sudden pressure of 
her hands afid the sound of her voice — for she had stepped 
so lightly over the floor as to come upon him wholly unper- 
ceived, had given him such a start that he had dropped an 
open pocket-book, which he had been examining, upon the 
fender, scattering some of its contents. 
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^I wish you wouldn't steal upon one in that d d 

quiet way, Evelyn ! ' he exdaimed, with such an oath as he 
had never before used in her presence. * It's so childish to 
play at surprises. Besides, see what you've made me do 1 
It's only by the merest chance these papers have escaped 
the fire.' 

* Pm very sorry, Claude ; I'd no idea you were so ner- 
vous. But, never mind, I'll pick them up for you.' 

Evelyn spoke with a touch of ofience blended with an 
equal modicum of contempt — the oath and the reprimand 
alike annoyed her. She was quite unconscious of having done 
anything to call forth such an ebullition of temper ; but 
she went down on her knees as she spoke, and began to 
gather up the papers. 

This attempt to mend one offence seemed, however, to 
make another in the uneasy mind of her lord and master. 

^ Just let the things alone,' he said hastily, putting her 
aside as he did so, and himself stooping to recover his fidlen 
property. * I don't like to see you grovelling on the floor 
like that ; you'll only soil your gown. I can pick up the 
papers for myself, thank you.' 

Evelyn rose to her feet. *Oh, very well,' she said^ 
with a feeling as of tears at her throat ; * just as you like.' 
Then, after watching him for a moment, vexation 
conquered the smart, and she said, half contemptuously, as 
she turned to go upstairs : * There isn't much harm done, 
is there ? You needn't have upset yoiu-self as well as the 
papers.' 

But, spite of her careless words, Evelyn herself felt 
more than a little upset, as she changed her gown, and 
came down again for a read over the hall fire, which she 
often indulged in before the dinner-gong rang. She had 
hoped to find Claude still there, and ready to make up to her 
for his unusual fit of temper. But the hall was empty, except 
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for little Warlock, who was amusing himself by trying to 
get at a bit of folded paper that had ^len inside the fender. 
When he saw his mistress he looked up in her face with a 
pair of bright appealing eyes, then back at the paper, with 
a dumb request that her fingers would do for him what 
neither paws nor nose could effect. 

* Well, Warlock,* she said, * what do you want with 
that paper ? It's no concern of yours, my man ; let's see 
what it is.' 

She moved the fire-irons as she spoke, and extricated 
the half-sheet of rather dirty paper, a good deal frayed, 
which Warlock so earnestly desired. He sat up and begged 
for its possession ; but his mistress took no notice. Her 
eye was caught by some words, written on the paper in dis- 
coloured ink * to be used at your discretion for the benefit of 

my son^ Bertram Clavering^of Hatherlea Hall^ near Hexham^ 
Northumberland.* 

What was this ? — it looked like the memorandum for a 
will — could it have fallen out of Claude's pocket-^book ? 
If so, could it have had anything to do with his guardianship 
of little Bertie ? It would seem so ; the name was plain 
enough, also that of the house — Claude's house now. 
Evelyn felt as one who sees a threatening vision, or dreams 
an evil dream ; and, as in a dream, she looked again 
mechanically at the paper she held in her hand, while little 
Warlock continued to sit up and beg, with small noises of 
request, the flames casting his quaint little shadow upon 
the floor. * /, Frank Claveringy alias Calvertj leave the 
whole of my property y real and persona l^ which I have acquired 
at Kimberley and Cape Town^ South Africay to you, Claude 

Meredithy my friend and partner ' The words swam 

before Evelyn's eyes ; a sudden darkness came between her 
and the paper. She clutched at the stone mantel-piece to 
keep herself from falling. What could it all mean ? Claude 
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had said that what his partner had left was hardlj worth 
naming. But this did not look like it. ^ The whole of mjr 
property, real and personal * ; people do not usually speak 
of their possessions in this manner when they have next to 
nothing. Could Claude have been mistaken ? Was this 

paper unauthentic ? Or * Claude Meredith's wife dared 

not go beyond that * or.' She turned faint and trembled at 
what lay imexpressed. 

Old Thomas came in with the lamp, and apologies for 
his lateness, which his mistress did not so much as hear. 
She stood, half-stunned, before the fire, with her eyes fixed 
on the flames and the paper still in her hand. The terrier, 
finding his request disregarded, gave it up as hopeless, and 
lay down, with a dog's long sigh of mingled resignation and 
content, upon the rug at her feet. 

The butler went out, with an inquiring glance at 
his mistress, closing the door more noisily than usual. 
Then, also with unusual clangour, he sounded the first 
gong. 

The brazen din roused Evelyn. She looked at the 
bottom of the paper for a signature — there was none ; 
the omission relieved her. After all it was not a proper 
will. Perhaps it was only a note of his intentions, scribbled 
by Frank Clavering in an idle hour. Anyhow, without a 
signature it could have no legal force — probably, it meant 
nothing after all. 

Her blood began to flow again ; the darkness cleared 
from before her eyes. She would ask Claude about it, after 
dinner, and get him to explain. Of course he would be 
able to clear everything up. She had frightened herself for 
nothing. 

Evelyn chid herself for her suspicions ; she was ashamed 
of them already. Nevertheless, hearing her husband's step 
upon the stairs, she turned hot and cold by turns, and thrust 
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the paper hastily into her pocket. When Claude, who had 
cooled down during his toilet operations, joined her on the 
hearthrug, she was as crimson as the reddest rose. What 
would he say when he knew that she had read one of his 
private papers ? She had done it involuntarily, certainly ; 
but would he understand i Should she tell him ? or should 
she simply give back the paper without a word ? The 
questions buzzed in Evelyn's brain, causing her to stand 
silent and disregardless of her husband. 

Meredith, also, was embarrassed, though from a totally 
different cause. He stood, rubbing his hands uneasily at the 
blaze, quite aware of his wife's aloofness, yet setting it down 
to his own ill-temper, which he had let out upon her earlier 
in the evening. Being a man who liked to be in everyone's 
good graces, it made him seriously uncomfortable to feel 
that anybody was displeased with him, especially his wife, 
with whom, till now, he had hardly so much as exchanged 
an unkind word. Even the impleasant business, which had 
caused his annoyance in the first instance, receded before 
this new discomfort. It was decidedly a nuisance to have 
to apologise. But, if that were the only way to straightening 
matters, Meredith supposed he would have to do it. He 
felt ill-used, however, and the feeling gave a lameness to his 
attempt. 

^ Come, Evelyn,' he said awkwardly, ^ don't sulk ; I 
didn't mean to offend you.' 

His wife started and looked at him in a bewildered sort 
of way. * I'm not sulking, Claude,' she said, her voice 
sounding a little wiry by reason of the disturbance of 

her mind. * It's not me you've offended, is it ? If ' 

She stopped, only now understanding that they were 
talking at cross-purposes. ^ I mean, your crossness with me 
doesn't matter,' she went on quickly, wondering whether 
she had not better get the explanation over before the 
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second gong should sound. ^ What's troubling me is some- 
thing quite diflFerent. I wonder * Her hand was in 

her pocket searching for the paper, when the summons to 
dinner suddenly pealed through the halL 

* Well, dear, thafs all right,' said Claude, his counten- 
ance lifting, as he drew his wife's hand through his arm. ^ If 
you've forgiven me, that's all I want ; whatever else is 
bothering your uneasy head can wait till we've had some- 
thing to eat.' 

Evelyn sighed and resigned herself. There -was nothing 
else to be done. But the dinner was not a success, so bi 
as she was concerned. She said little and ate less ; for, all 
the time, she was wondering whether she should tell her 
husband everything, or merely return the paper to him and 
let him suppose that she knew nothing. Evelyn Mere- 
dith, however, was not of a nature to conceal, still less to 
deceive. Honesty and openness were part of her being, and 
it rebelled against any action which was contrary to these. 
Besides, if she kept the matter to herself, how should she 
get at the explanation, without which, though her 
momentary distrust of her husband's uprightness was already 
disallowed, she felt that the incident could not wholly be 
laid aside. 

* Well, what's it all about, darling ? You're not angry 
with me still ? ' asked Meredith, as he and his wife left the 
dining-room and returned to the hall, where they often 
spent the evening. 

Evelyn looked up in his face with a charming smile. 
* No,' she said frankly ; * oh, no, I'm not angry, 
Claude. It is tiresome to have one's things upset, and a 
little momentary flare on your part was natural enough. 
But ' — she put her hand into her pocket and drew out 
the paper — * this is what I've found. It must have fiiUen 
from the pocket-book with the other papers, and been over- 
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looked when you picked up the rest. I'd better say at once 
that I've read it ; I did so without thinking, and now I 
don't know what to think ! I wish you'd explain it to me, 
dear.' 

At the sight of the paper in his wife's hand a flash as 
of fire seemed to pass before Claude Meredith's eyes. It 
was all he could do to control himself, and only the 
imminent need of keeping his head steady hindered him 
from betraying himself at once. 

He took the paper with a hand that shook a little, not- 
withstanding the restraint which he was putting upon himself; 
and, for a moment, looked at it in silence. A moment, at 
least, he felt he must have to consider how to act. Then he 
glanced at his wife. Her eyes were upon his face — those 
frank, unclouded eyes which had always met his so unflinch- 
ingly. Claude's own fell before them ; but he answered, 
with apparent candour : 

* What is it you want me to explain, dearest ? I don't 
see what there is to trouble you in this little memorandum.' 

^ I thought Mr. Frank Clavering left no money behind 
him worth mentioning, Claude.' 

^ No more he did. At one time he thought he'd have 
a bXv amount to leave ; but he had — well, considerable 
losses. And, at his death, there was next to nothing in 
the bank.' 

Meredith said the words boldly enough, but his eyes 
shifted uneasily about, avoiding those of his wife. 

* Then he made this will ? ' 

* It's not a will, my dearest ; see, there's no signature. 
It's merely a little memorandum the poor fellow left among 
his papers, made apparently before his losses. He'd have 
executed a legal document, probably, if he'd not been so 
unfortunate.' 

* Why does he call himself " Calvert " r That's the 
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name those people at Mtlrren used, isn't it i And you said 
they were making a mistake.' 

^ Deuce take it ! She remembers that, does she i ' 
thought Meredith, with a rush of hot blood to the head. 
^ How am I to make it all clear to her ? That's the worst 
of marrying a woman who has studied logic. Why does 
he call himself Calvert ? ' he added aloud, after a moment's 
hesitation ; ^ well, Evelyn, he had his reasons, I suppose. 
You know, my poor friend had to leave England rather 
hastily, and there are circumstances under which a man 
thinks it better to have an alias.* 

^ Then Calvert and Clavering are the same ? ' 

Meredith hesitated a moment, frowned, and then nodded. 

* I thought you said ' 

Meredith ground his teeth. 

^ Really, Evelyn 1 ' he said impatiently ; * I wish you 
wouldn't harp upon that. You were mistaken, that's all. 
You are making a mountain out of a molehill. The whole 

business is founded on a mistake. Poor Frank Cal 

Clavering, I mean, asked me to be guardian to his son. 
Most of the money was my own ; though, at one time, he 
had an equal share. But I was provident and lucky, and 
he was not. When it came to looking into his affiiirs there 
was precious little to leave, and what there was has gone to 
his son and to his widow. There's the case in a nutshell. 
Can't you take my word for it that all's right and above- 
board ? ' 

Evelyn Meredith's eyes were still on her husband's face. 
But, as he glanced up at them for a moment, he saw that 
the frank confidence he was wont to meet in their clear 
depths was there no longer. There was a troubled appear- 
ance in them which turned their gold to brown, as the 
shadow of a cloud changes the colour of a mountain 
stream ; the smooth white forehead had a pucker in it ; 
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the mouth had lost its easy curve. For Evelyn, with 
all her transparent candour and childlike confidence, was 
no fool. Her ear was too sensitive not to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. She could not refuse to take her 
husband's word or to accept his explanation ; yet, though 
she was still unwilling to doubt where she had given her 
faith, she had the instinctive feeling that, to some extent at 
least, he was deceiving her. 

* Devil take it all ! ' said Claude Meredith to himself as 
he lit a cigar after his wife had gone to bed. ^ Here's a 
business, to be sure ! I'd better have destroyed that paper, 
I suppose. To think of its falling into her hands, of all 
people ! Is she satisfied now, I wonder ? I hardly think 
it ; she's not one of those women who swallow everything. 
And that fishy communication through the bank to-day ! 
I wonder if anyone's on the scent ? Somebody been inquir- 
ing for the address of Frank Calvert's executor at the 
Kimberley Bank who refused to give his name — what for, 
I wonder i It's deuced mysterious ! Of course he got 
nothing for his pains, and, probably, he's only one of the 
poor fellow's debtors. Still, one doesn't like anonymous 
inquirers. I did right in telling my Newcastle bankers to 
wire " Take no notice." We shall most likely hear no 
more of the matter. If only my luck doesn't fail me I 
Well, it's no use worrying.' 

He threw himself back in his easy chair and smoked an 
expensive cigar — Claude Meredith never stinted himself in 
luxuries — with would-be relish. But his spirit worked un- 
easily in spite of bodily repose ; it divined trouble ahead, 
and took fright, like a nervous horse, at the shadow. His 
boat was in the tideway now, however, for weal or woe ; 
there seemed no escape from the current. He saw nothing 
for it but to let himself drift whither destiny might take him. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

SHOWS THE SET OF THE CURRENT 

On we drift : where looms the dim port? 

One, Two, Three, Four, Five, contribute their quota. 

R. Browning : Master Ungues of Saxe-Goiha, 

Two or three weeks went by without further incident. 
Though between Evelyn and her husband there was no 
longer quite the same ease of intercourse, there was yet no 
serious breach. Outwardly, all seemed much the same ; 
and though, inwardly, each was conscious of a something 
which, like a mist, chilled their love and hid their thoughts 
from each other, it was too intangible to be taken hold of 
or resented by either of them. 

Claude tried to forget that she had so much as called 
him in question, even for a moment. And Evelyn resolutely 
turned her back upon the uneasy feeling which had crept 
into her mind. To natures such as his disagreeable things 
are so unwelcome that, imless they become importunate, 
they are usually sent to the right-about as soon as possible. 
While, in loving and loyal hearts like Evelyn's, doubt, though 
it find a lodgment at unawares, germinates but slowly, as a 
seed in an uncongenial soil. As by common consent, the 
subject of the paper was dropped and no allusion made to 
the discussion which it had occasioned. 

Both husband and wife were fully occupied, and there 
is nothing like occupation for clearing the moral atmo- 
jahere and keeping the air sweet. It is the finest of moral 
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sanitary prescriptions, as those who have tried it, when there 
is miasma and malaria about, will be ready to allow. 

Evelyn had her house to set in order and preparations to 
make for keeping Christmas, according to her husband's 
wishes, in the good old English style, as beseemed a Squire of 
Hatherlea. While Claude spent half his days superintend- 
ing improvements out-of-doors, and the other half in elec- 
tioneering business, a vacancy being expected through the 
forthcoming retirement of the sitting member, and Meredith 
having been chosen as the Liberal Unionist candidate. This 
gave him an importance which he thoroughly enjoyed, and 
banished into thebackgroimd of his mind less pleasing subjects. 

It was now early in December, and electioneering meet- 
ings were fixed to take place in various parts of the division, 
so that Claude had a further object of interest in the 
preparation of his speeches. This was a safe ground for 
discussion between husband and wife ; and, though Meredith 
was not a whit behind most husbands in upholding the 
masculine against the feminine intellect, he was, also like 
the majority of the male sex, very ready to make use of his 
wife's help in securing that enviable supremacy. 

^ Just listen to this, Evie,' he would say ; ^ how does 
it strike you ? You're not a voter, certainly. Thank 
heaven we're still spared the enormity of female suffrage ! 
But you could, perhaps, put yourself into the place of one 
for a moment.' 

And Evelyn would listen and suggest, till, in the end, 
it came to pass that her quiet tact and clear judgment 
secured for her a co-operation in the authorship of the 
speeches, which her husband was far from suspecting. It 
was considered wonderful that ^ a man from the Colonies ' 
could produce compositions so well expressed, and showing 
such a masterly grasp on the subject of home policy. But, 
as usual when there is kudos in the matter, nobody thought 
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of seeking for the woman. It is only when mischief has 
been worked that one searches for her. 

< By the way, Claude, have you heard that Gilbert is 
coming home ? ' 

Mrs. Meredith looked up from her corner of the fire, 
one evening, to ask the question of her partner, who was 
sitting opposite to her in the agonies of composition. He 
made a sound of impatience between his teeth, dropping 
the pencil from his lips, as he brought his mind down from 
the heights to notice this puerile interruption. 

* Gilbert— who's Gilbert i * he asked absently. 

'Why, Gilbert Clavering, of course ; who else should 
it be ? * was Evelyn's rejoinder. ' As usual, now-a-days, 
you're wool-gathering, dear Claude, or you wouldn't have 
asked the question.' 

' I don't know him by his Christian name, as you seem 
to do, Evelyn.' Claude Meredith's mouth tightened, as it 
usually did when he was annoyed. Evelyn noticed the 
sign and raised her eye-brows. 

* Like all the rest of the Hatherlea people, I've known 
him for so long that his name is quite familiar to me,' she 
answered, with a touch of sarcasm. 'He's only ''Mr. 
Clavering " to new-comers, like you. Besides, he's a sort 
of kinsman — through my mother, you know. But that's 
not what I wanted to say. It was the Miss Williamsons 
who gave me the news, this afternoon. Miss Maria has had 
a letter from him, telling her he has had enteric and is 
ordered home to his native air. They are terribly distressed 
that they cannot ask him to stay with them on his arrival. 
But, as usual, they're going to spend Christmas with their 
brother in London. I've been thinking, Claude' — she 
made a little hesitating pause, and glanced appealingly 
across the hearth-rug at her husband's knitted brow — 'it 
would be kind to ask him here, wouldn't it i ' 
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^Kind or not, I'm not inclined to do it, Evelyn/ 
Meredith drew in his lips, as a dog does who is ready to 
snap. ^ I don't see any cause for me to show kindness to 
that man, or why he should take up his quarters here.' 

^ Why ? Only because it seems the proper thing for a 

Clavering to stay at his own house ' began Evelyn 

sharply. But her husband caught her up. 

^ His own house ! Really, my dear, you seem obstinately 
wedded to that ridiculous notion. Haven't I told you 
before, that when a man sells his property it's no longer his 
own ? I wish you wouldn't be so sentimental ; he has 
no further rights in the estate whatever.' 

^Not in law, perhaps. But there's such a thing as 

courtesy, though you don't seem * Evelyn stopped 

and bit her lips, then changed the sentence. ^What I 
mean is, that, if anyone has a right to stay in this house, 
even though it has changed owners, it is one of the old 
family. It will look most inhospitable if a Clavering has to 
go to the inn when he comes to his native place.' 

*Then he'd better stay away. What is he coming 
back here for, I wonder ? Shows very bad taste, I think, 
after all that's happened.' 

Claude Meredith threw his notes upon the table with 
a gesture that was more than impatient. Nor did Evelyn 
show her usual tact ; for she continued the discussion, 
though the line which divides the expedient from the 
undesirable was far overpassed. 

* Haven't I told you why he is coming ? The reason 
is plain enough. The doctors say he will never recover 
properly till he returns to his native air. He has been 
dangerously ill, it seems. Besides, what is there to keep 
him away ? That business about poor little Bertie was 
unfortunate, indeed ; but no one could blame Gilbert for 
what was pure accident.' 
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* GQbert, again ! I wish you wouldn't call that man 
by his Christian name ; under the circimistances it's most 
objectionable. Women don't generally remain on such 
familiar terms with their old admirers ; that circumstance 
alone would prevent my asking him here.' 

^ Claude ! ' The angry colour flooded Evelyn's face. 
She got up hurriedly, letting the work she was busy with 
— reel, thimble, scissors, and all — &11, with a clatter into 
the fender, 

Meredith saw that he had gone too far. 

* Well,' he said more quietly, * I don't mean anything 
ofiFensive, Evie ; so you needn't flare up like that. You 
mean no harm, I know ; only, like most women, you don't 
consider — we have to think of Mrs. Grundy, you know. 
There we'll let the subject drop. We won't quarrel over 
that beggar, will we, dear ? He's nothing to us, when all's 
said and done. I want you to listen to what I've been 
jotting down j it doesn't run quite smoothly yet, I think.' 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

FROM OUT THE YEARS 

Voices, long silent now, with thee are waking 

From out the years. Song. 

^ Re ALLY) it's most unfortunate that we should have to go 
away just now, isn't it, Teresa ? ' said Miss WiUiamson to 
her sister, two days before their annual flight to London. 
Though the journey was made every year in consequence 
of an invitation which regularly arrived at the same date, 
and though, had it not done so, Miss Maria would have 
been the first to lament the omission, she had never been 
known to leave Hatherlea to spend her Christmas in 
London without some such expressions of discomposure. 

^ It seems almost like defrauding one's poorer neighbours 
to shut up house at this time of year, doesn't it, Teresa i 
And though, of course, we're doing our best to make up 
to them by leaving our little doles and presents behind us, 
yet it's never the same thing. I could almost have wished 
that dear John and Ellen hadn't asked us, this time, though 
it would have been the first break since they married, 
fifteen years ago, and it would almost seem as though the 
world had come to an end if we didn't eat our Christmas 
dinner all together. Yet, with Gilbert coming, it is particu- 
larly inconvenient.' 

*Then, don't go, Maria,' was her sister's practical 
rejoinder. ^ You can stay behind, and I will go and explain 
matters. There's no earthly reason you should be dragged 
to London against your will.' 
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^ Oh, but that wouldn't do at all, sister ! ' Like many 
other people, Miss Williamson commonly bced about when 
others took her too readily at her word, at least in matters 
of this sort. * It wouldn't be the same thing if we didn't 
both go. John and Ellen wouldn't like it. And, besides, 
as they have asked us, it would seem ungracious to refuse 
the invitation.' 

* Oh, very well, then there's no more to be said ; 
besides, our clothes are already packed. You go on with 
sorting out your tracts, Maria, and I'll see to the tea and 
sugar. It's well there's somebody to attend to such mundane 
things. "The Lord will provide," you say? Certainly, 
sister, I don't deny that ; but He usually needs a human 
agent to help Him ; and I'm that humble instrument, in 
this house, at least.' 

Miss Teresa bustled away to her store-room, leaving her 
sister in the sitting-room with her bundle of tracts. She sat 
down to apportion them at her writing-table, with a long sigh. 

* I wish dear Teresa wasn't so profane ! ' she murmured ; 
* she doesn't mean any harm, I'm sure — ^it's only her queer 
way of looking at things. The Lord, I trust, will forgive 
her, as one who speaks, in a manner, ignorantly. Now, 
let me see. I hope I shall be guided to choose' the right 
word for the right person. There's Willie Kindred, he's 
a difficult subject. Shall I send him " No Room in the 
Inn " ? ' She thought a moment, with uplifted pen, before 
putting the tract into its wrapper ; then, a sudden re- 
collection struck her, and she laid the leaflet aside. 
^ No,' she said ; ^ he might think it pointed. I quite 
forgot he'd been turned out of the Clavering Arms for dis- 
orderly conduct. I'll send him " Peace on Earth " — that's 
appropriate, and not too suggestive.' 

The selection required much delicate weighing of pns 
and cons ; and Miss Williamson, as usual, gave her whole 
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mind to the business. She was soon so absolutely absorbed 
as to be oblivious of her surroundings. She never so much 
as observed the arrival at the little white garden gate of an 
elderly man in shabby clothes, who stood for a moment 
looking at the house, with its trellised porch and ivied walls, 
before coming further. He, evidently, noticed the spinster, 
sitting, with bent head and much-cumbered &ce, over the 
piles of tracts which strewed the writing-table in the 
French window, to the left of the front door ; for, instead 
of keeping to the straight gravel walk which led to the 
latter, between the empty box-borders, he stepped across the 
beds, and, crossing the sodden grass-plot, came to a pause out- 
side the window. His spare figure, with its slight stoop at 
the shoulders, though otherwise upright and of soldierly bear- 
ing, darkened the light a little. But still Miss Maria fitiled 
to notice the presence of anything unusual. For quite two 
minutes he stood there, attentively examining the still comely 
countenance and soft complexion of the busy old lady, who, 
with her cap a little awry on her masses of fair hair, sat biting 
the end of her pen inside the room. Then, despairing, 
apparently, of attracting her notice without some demon- 
stration on his part, the visitor raised an ungloved hand, not 
by any means too clean, and rapped on the window-pane. 
Then Miss Williamson looked up, with a start, that nearly 
overturned the ink-bottle, and got to her feet in alarm. She 
seemed about to call out or to run away. But the stranger 
put his finger to his lips and made a sign as though he 
would entreat her to open the window. Why Miss Maria 
obeyed him she could not afterwards have told. Perhaps, 
there was something in the appearance of the man which 
suggested better days, and appealed to the tender heart of a 
woman who never could turn away from any that needed 
help. Perhaps, the mingled entreaty and command, which 
he threw into his mute appeal, worked on her against her 
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will. At any rate, she opened the window sufficiently to 
hear what he had to say. The damp, leaf-mouldy wind 
blew in at the opening, fluttering the leaves of the tracts 
and sending the Inn, the Manger, Angels, and Shepherds, 
flying together, pell-mell, upon the floor. Miss Maria tried 
to stop this dislocation of her carefully-sorted bundles by 
weighting them hastily with books and paper-cutters ; but, 
on a word from the stranger, she soon desisted, and transferred 
her attention from them to him. 

^ Don't you know me, Maria ? ' he said. 

The faded spinster looked up into the lined and 
battered face of the elderly man, with the expression of a 
puzzled child. A whole history of wasted energies and 
dissipated powers was written there, in hieroglyphics not 
to be misunderstood. But there was something besides, 
which caused the innocent eyes of the good woman to cloud 
and flicker, and her gentle mouth to work distressfully. 
What was it that she saw there to disturb the placidity of 
a heart that had so long slept, unruflled by any personal 
trouble, reflecting the serenity of Heaven's own peace, like 
a sheltered pool which no rough wind can reach ? 

She looked at him long and doubtfully, then — ^ Robert 
Ford ? • she said, inquiringly. * It's never you ! ' 

^ Ay, but it is,' answered the voice, which, though not 
without culture, was hoarse and unsteady, as though its 
owner had misused his instrument, and it were no longer 
wholly serviceable. ^ I thought your memory would have 
been better than it is, Maria ; I'd have known you any- 
where.' 

* You're changed, Robert, sadly changed.' 
*Like enough,' was the bitter answer. *I've had 
enough to change me, since you sent me about my business. 
And you've altered as well — in some wajrs. Yet, I've 
never forgotten you— on^ doesn't so easily forget.' 
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*That is true, Robert. There are some things one 
cannot forget/ 

* No ? Then, for the sake of old times, will you give 
me a little help ? ' 

Miss Maria felt a sudden chill ; her heart had beaten more 
quickly while her old lover spoke of the past, and she had 
been touched to tears by his persistent memory of her. But 
the sudden change from sentiment to almost whining request, 
the greedy look in the man's shifty eyes, as they rested on 
a pile of half-crowns, which lay, ready for distribution, 
among the tracts, put an end to the notion that he had come 
with no other object than to see her once again. 

^ What is it you want ? ' she asked unsteadily, and 
threw a quick glance over her shoulder at the door. 

He saw her movement, and put up his hand. * For heaven's 
sake, don't call anyone, Maria ! ' he said hastily. ' You've 
nothing to fear from me. The fact is, I've just landed 
from South Africa — been serving there in one of the 
irregular troops against the Boers — and I'm short of funds. 
I didn't know where to turn — for I've been out of this 
country for years — till I thought of you. " Maria Williamson 
will help me," I said to myself ; " she was always a good 
sort, though she treated me cruelly once." So here I am. I 
wanted a sight of you badly, besides.' 

The words were added as an afterthought, and served 
still further to chill the woman's tender heart, in which the 
memory of her only love-episode had, though her soul had 
disapproved it, been laid up, like fine linen in lavender, as 
something precious and apart. 

* Is it money you want ? ' she asked, the light dying out 
of her faded eyes. 

^ Right you are, Maria ! One can't live without the 
needful, and I've come to my last copper.' 

He watched her closely, as she opened the drawer of her 
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writing-uble and took out her old knitted purse. It looked 
ominously lean to his greedy eyes. 

With hands that shook a little, Miss Williamson 
emptied the contents on to her blotter — three sovereigns^ 
five shillings and a few pence. Ford's face fell, as she 
handed them to him. ^ It's all I have at present,' she said, 
with a fidter of the voice, * Teresa keeps the household purse.' 

* Well,' was the ungracious answer, ^ it's not much for 
a needy man, is it, Maria ? But it'll have to do for the 
present, I suppose. By the way, who lives at the big house 
here, whose gates I passed on my way from the station ? 
Anyone likely to help a poor soldier from South Africa ? 
To have fought in the war is, usually, a passport to charity, 
now-a-days.' 

* To charity ? Have you come to thaty Robert ? ' There 
was distress in Miss Williamson's voice ; and, humble old 
lady though she thought she was, the colour came to her 
cheek. She felt ashamed for the man she had once idealised. 

^ No use clinging to sentiment when everything else 
has gone,' was the half-defiant answer. ^ But you haven't 
answered my question as to who lives at the Hall.' 

* The Merediths live there now,' was the hesitating 
reply ; * they bought it from the Claverings — the old 
family, that is — about a year ago. You may have met 
them ? — the last and the present owner I mean ; they've 
both been in the war.' 

A look of sudden interest came into the dissipated face. 
He seemed searching in his mind for a half-effiiced recol- 
lection. 

* Meredith — Clavering ? ' he muttered. * I seem to 
remember something about the names. Could it have 
been ? Well, I must think.' Then aloud : * Do you 
know if the Merediths are at home ? ' 

^ They're away at present.' Miss Williamson thanked 
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Heaven in her heart that she could give this answer. ^ But, 
oh, Robert ! You wouldn't, really, beg ? I'm diflferent, 
you know. I wish I could have given you more j but I 
really haven't got it. If I were to ask Teresa * 

* No, don't do that. And, Maria, you'll not mention 
my visit to anybody, will you ? ' 

* Why should I ? It'll be between ourselves, as — ^as all 
the rest has been, Robert. I never told anybody.' 

* No ? That's just as well. Good-bye, Maria. It's 
done me good to see you ; it has, indeed. Will you shake 
hands ? ' He put out his soiled and coarsened hand— the 
spoilt hand of one who had been a gentleman. The pure- 
souled woman laid her own delicately-kept member — for 
though careless about her dress. Miss Williamson was 
scrupulous about her person — in his, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

^ Good-bye, Robert,' she said, as she had once said the 
same words long years before, ^ and God bless you.' 

He wrung her hand without speaking. Perhaps, he 
could not do so ; for the most hardened heart is touched 
sometimes. Then he turned, stepped again over the 
winter border into the little gravel-walk, opened the small 
white gate and walked away. 

^ Why, Maria ! Bless the woman, what's the matter 
now ? The window open, and you in a thorough draught, 
with all the tracts on the wing, and on such a day ! You'll 
catch your death of cold before ever we get to London.' 
Miss Teresa stood aghast on the threshold, with a bimdle 
of labels in her hand. But she soon recovered sufficiently to 
shut the door behind her and to close the window. 

Miss Williamson turned a white, absent face towards 
her sister, as the latter took her by the shoulders and put 
her aside to accomplish the latter task. Miss Teresa 
looked at her rather anxiously. 
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* Are you not well ? ' she asked ; ^ there's something 
the matter, Fm certain. Who's that man in the road ? 
He's been here, I do declare, for he's left the gate open ! 
Has he been begging ? He's frightened you, I can sec. 
Did you give him anything ? ' 

* Well, yes. One can't turn one's fcice from the poor, 
especially at Christmas time, can one, sister ? ' was the 
iaintly apologetic answer. 

* Can't one ? Well, Pm not stiff-necked, at any rate, 
whatever you may be, Maria. Was he rough to you ? You 
may as well tell me all about it.' 

But Miss Williamson never told anyone ^ all about it,' 
not to her dying day. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

GILBERT CLAVERING FINDS AN INTEREST IN LIFE 

Vict. Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers. 

Perhaps, hereafter, 
When she shall learn how heartless is the world, 
A voice within her will repeat my name. 
And she will say, < He was indeed my friend ! ' 

Longfellow: The Spanish Student, 

The * private parlour ' of the Clavcring Arms looked shab- 
bier and less luxurious by over a year's wear, than it had 
done when Claude Meredith inhabited it on his first arrival 
at Hatherlea Bridge. The horse-hair sofa and chairs were 
as stubby in places as a working man's face on a Friday 
evening. The crimson carpet, now faded to a dull 
maroon, required circumspect walking to avoid the pit-fells 
offered by the ^ worn spots,' as Mrs. Ridley euphemistically 
called them, which even her clever contriving could not in 
every case bring under hearthrug or piece of furniture. 
Wall-paper and paint, whatever artistic tints they may 
once have boasted, had become permanently toned down to 
sober drab. The ceiling was grimy, the paper flowers in 
the vases on the chimneypiece feded out of all resemblance 
to the real thing, and even the picture of Queen Victoria in 
her widow's dress was not more sombre than the once gay 
hunting and battle-pieces upon the walls. 

Gilbert Clavering, looking miserably thin and haggard. 
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shivered a little, right down to the bottom of his heart, as 
he sat in the best preserved armchair, over a fire which 
pufied and sulked in the unaccustomed grate. 

* It's a while since we set her on, Mr. Clavering, sir,7ou 
see,' said Mrs. Ridley, in her voice of please-sir-make-the- 
best-of-it, as she set the poker upside down against the bars. 
* Dr. Woodward told me tor be sure and air t'room, and Ah 
did ma best wi' open windeys and sich like. But the weather 
was again' the fior. She winnot burn in a nor'-west wind, 
dae what ye can tor porsuade hor. It's nor'-east this 
evenin,' that's why she's nobbut horf disinclined. She'll, 
mebbes, torn her mind to it, presently, wi' the coaxin' Ah'm 
givin' hor. We worn't cxpectin' ye till to-morror, ye sec.' 

Gilbert accepted his landlady's excuses in silence ; he 
was far too weary and dispirited to find fault. This return 
to his native place was even more painful than he had ex- 
pected. But there was a something, deep down in his 
heart, which drew him North, in spite of his repugnance, and 
he had followed his doctor's orders without resistance. He 
had not counted, however, on the depressing and irritating 
powers of such little ^ trifles ' as a badly burning fire and an 
atmosphere of mould and stale tobacco. And yet he might 
have known that the latter, at least, would be all-pervading, 
when he wrote for the bedroom and ^ private parlour ' of 
the Hatherlea Arms. 

^ You shall have your dinnor as soon as iwor we can get 
it ready, sor,' said Mrs. Ridley cheerfully, as she left the fire, 
which had begun to smile on her efibrts, and prepared to 
leave the room. * While ye're waitin' on it, Ah'U make ye a 
cup o' tea, and butter ye a tea-cake ; ye're lookin' a bit wor'- 
out like. Well, to be sure, if this isn't the doctor ! Come 
in, sor. We've getten Mistor Clavering arlready, ye see.' 

Dr. Woodward came in, laid aside his weather-battered 
felt hat, and took the hand of the man who was to be his 
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patient with his grasp of tender roughness. He looked 
Gilbert Clavering full in the face with scrutinising gaze. 
' Well, sir r he said, in his brusque though genial tone, 
* so youVe landed up ? If your doctors had consulted me, 
Fd have told them to keep you till the spring ; they don't 
know what Hatherlea Bridge can be in winter. But there's 
a deal in native air, after all ; and, if only we can keep you 
cold-proof, you may pick up quicker than in the south ; 
it all depends on that. I wish you'd had more comfortable 
quarters than Mrs. Ridley's to come to, however. What a 
beast of a fire ! If I'd been a married man, now — but my 
housekeeper won't put up with visitors.' 

* Oh, never mind, doctor ; I'm all right here,* was 
Gilbert's would-be careless answer. But he looked very 
woe-begone, notwithstanding, as he crouched over the un- 
decided fire. * As for picking up, I don't know about that. 
It's been touch-and-go with me, and I'm not making any 
right progress yet ; that's why the doctors have sent me off, 
I expect. They don't like patients to die on their hands.' 

' Die ! Fiddlesticks about dying ! ' growled the north- 
country practitioner ; * there's no question of that at 
present, Clavering, whatever there may be thirty or forty 
years hence — so put that out of your mind. What you've 
got to think about is recovery. We must find something 
to interest you, and to take your mind off" your health. 
That's what you want — arousing, rousing, my dear sir ! * 

* Perhaps ; I'm not much interested in life at present,' 
answered Gilbert, with a wan smile. * It's not a very 
interesting affair for a man like me, in any case.' 

* Nonsense ! It's always interesting — to every healthy- 
minded individual, at any rate. We've got to make what 
we can of it for the good of this old round world, if not for 
our own ; that's why we are put here, I take it. To shape 
and to contrive are always interesting, isn't it ? ' 

V 
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' But the ^ shaping " is just what we don*t seem able to 
manage. *' There's a Divinity," you know, Woodward.' 

* Yes, in the last resort, ceruinly. The Master Work- 
man may interfere with our 'prentice efibrts, if He sees 
He can make something better of them. Still, He allows 
us a pretty free hand, as a rule. He gives us the materials 
and the tools, and expects us to use them to the best 
of our ability. But my trade isn't preaching ; that's the 
parsons' business, and a very poor business they make of 
it, as a rule, in my humble opinion ! I sometimes think I 
could do a deal better in the pulpit myself, though my 
tongue isn't the pen of a ready writer, as a rule, you know. 
Well, can I post you up in the news ? Where shall we 
begin ? ' 

Gilbert looked up. ' Tell me how everybody is,' he said ; 
' you, as a doctor, ought to know.' 

* Meaning by ^^ everybody " your old acquaintances, I 
suppose ? ' asked the old man, with a shrewd glance at his 
patient out of his keen grey eyes. ^ Shall I begin at the 
HaU and work downwards ? Very well. Your cousin's 
widow, Mrs. Clavering, is married again — to Tinniswood, 
the 'torney, as I suppose you know. Mr. and Mrs. Meredith 
are, to all appearance, on the book of health ; though, 
perhaps, they hardly look quite so magnificently exuberant 
as they did on their return from Switzerland. But that is 
hardly to be expected. Those who live in the honey- 
moon are regaled on nectar and ambrosia — ^so folk say, at 
least ; and the meat and drink of the gods should make 
men immortal. It's apt to fail, however, once they come 
down to common earth again. But you and I know 
nothing of such experiences ; we are wiser than to risk 
our peace of mind for any amount of problematical rapture, 
eh, Clavering ? ' 

Gilbert winced at the sudden touch on his old wound. 
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And the doctor saw it, as well as the quick concealment of 
the momentary pain. 

^ Then, to move to the Rectory, the Canon has had 
the gout (better again now, however), to show he*s not 
quite the ascetic. And Lady Margaret has a feverish cold, 
which she calls influenza — to be in the fashion, I suppose. 
The Miss Williamsons of the Cottage are away ; but you 
know that, of course — you'd have been there, otherwise, 
instead of in this magnificent hotel. I wonder they didn't 
ask you to the Hall ; there's plenty of room there, in all 
conscience. And it would have been only natural for a 

Clavering to go to his own ' The doctor stopped and 

coughed. He had blundered on to terribly thin ice in his 
efforts to entertain his patient. But he slid o£F again with 
all possible haste. 

* You've heard about the coming election, I suppose ? 
And that Meredith is to stand ? He's a pretty good chance, 
people say. Wonderful good speaker — I haven't heard 
him yet, myself ; but if human ills wiU permit me, I mean 
to attend the big meeting at Hexham, when it comes ofF. 
Well, good evening, Clavering ; here's your tea-tray coming, 
and I've a patient to see, half a mile out. I only just 
heard you'd come when I was up at the station, and I 
thought I'd look in at once and see if you needed any 
attention. Now, don't forget my prescription.' 

He nodded good-humouredly, and walked quickly away 
from the inn into the fast-&lling darkness. 'I call it a 
shame,' he said to himself, ^to let one of the old hmily 
go into that dog-kennel of a place — in such health too ! 
Meredith is sadly wanting in a sense of the fitness of 
things, or he'd never have allowed it. I wonder Mrs. 
Meredith didn't insist ; she knows better, at any rate. 
But he's a wilful man, I'm thinking. And, maybe, the 
husband's inclined to be jealous ; both men wanted her — 

u 2 
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and, at one time, everybody thought she'd have taken 
Clavering. Better for her if she had, spite of the money, 
it seems to me. If she's a happy woman, I'm mistaken. 
But it's no afiair of mine, only I don't like to see the 
decay of hospitality at a place like Hatherlea Hall.' 

In pursuance of his reflections. Dr. Woodward men- 
tioned his anxiety concerning his patient to Meredith him- 
self, when, next morning, he met him in the train on his 
way to Newcastle. 

* He's in sadly low spirits,' said the doctor, referring to 
Clavering, ^ and this is much against his recovery. If you 
could do anything to make things more cheerfUl for him, 
Mr. Meredith, it would be a kindness to me as weU as to 
him. It would be politic as well. Hatherlea Bridge has 
a personal interest in its old feudal lords, and attention to 
one of the family on your part would be considered a very 
graceful thing.' 

Claude made no immediate rejoinder. But that he 
marked and inwardly digested the doctor's hint was 
shown by some words he said to Evelyn, the very same 
evening : 

* That fellow Clavering has arrived, by the way, dear. 
I met Woodward in the railway-carriage, and he told me 
he's staying at the inn. I suppose we'd better ask him to 
dinner, on Christmas Day ? It's a bore, certainly, and will 
spoil our family party ; but I suppose it's the proper thing.' 

Evelyn's face brightened. 

* Why, yes,' she said heartily, * it would be only kind. 
I was sure you'd think so, in the end, Claude.' 

* Think so ? Can't say I sec why you want to have 
him so much, Evie — he's such a surly chap. But, in our 
position, hospitality is expected ; and I always like to do 
the right thing. Let me see, if he's to come, we might as 
well ask a few others as well, besides the Canon and Lady 
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Margaret ; it would be less awkward. Suppose we have 
Dr. Woodward ? * 

* By all meansy if you like ; but I wouldn't ask any- 
one else. He squares the party, you see ; and Pm sure 
Gilbert will prefer to be quiet.' 

' Gilbert ! ' Meredith muttered the obnoxious name under 
his breath, though he kept it from taking voice. ^ Hang the 
fellow ! I wish he'd stayed in Africa ! ' He glanced at his 
wife, but she looked as innocent and unconscious as the 
Christmas roses which nestled in the bodice of her gown. 

* Very well,' she said, after pausing a moment for the 
answer that did not come. * I'll write the notes. Will 
you call ? ' 

*On Mr. Clavering? No, I haven't time. Richard 
can take my card when he leaves the note. Not the same 
thing i Hang it all, why should one be so ceremonious ? 
The man has no position now.' 

The indignant blood rushed up into Evelyn's face ; and, 
as she often did on such occasions, she spoke unadvisedly 
with her lips. 

* All the more reason that we should consider his feel- 
ings, / should have thought ! ' she retorted. 

But, for once in a way, Claude chose the better part, 
and took no notice. 

Next morning, Richard, the footman at the Hall, who 
had been engaged to supplement old Thomas, left a card and 
note at the Clavering Arms. j 

Mrs. Ridley, fully alive to the importance of the occa- 
sion, bustled into the parlour and presented them to her 
boarder on her smartest tray, holding its bright edge 
respectfully with the corner of her apron. ^ It's the footman 
from the Hall,' she said, ^ and he's waiting for an answer.' 

Gilbert, who was shivering over the fire, looked up, recog- 
nised the handwriting on the dainty envelope, and flushed. 
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* Come back in ten minutes,' he said, with an apparent 
unconcern which belied the flush. 

Mrs. Ridley would have liked to have stayed to witness 
the reading of the note, and perhaps, share in its contents. 
But Gilbert's tone gave her no encouragement. ^ Claver- 
tngs arlways wa$ upsettin' ! ' she muttered to herself, 
as she shut the door, 'and this one beats t' record. Ah 
did think he'd hev been pleased-like that they've noticed 
him at last. But no ; he's a deal over prood. Not but 
what Merediths is mushrooms to Claverings, when arl's 
said and done ! But, then, they hev the brass.' 

Spite of his unconcern in the presence of Mrs. Ridley, 
Gilbert's hand trembled suspiciously as he tore open Evelyn's 
envelope. 

The note was commonplace enough. Evelyn had not 
been able, for shame's sake, to say what she would have 
liked to have said. A wife cannot do that to a third person, 
where her husband is concerned. So she had contented 
herself with a simple expression of regret for Gilbert's 
illness, wherewith to cover the bareness of the invitation. 

But by the lonely man, whose only interest on earth 
was centred in the writer of this very ordinary note, every 
word of it was relished. Yes, of course he would go, 
since Evelyn asked him. Meredith's scant courtesy was 
put aside as carelessly as his card. The husband was not 

worth a thought. But the wife Yes, he would see 

her again, and judge for himself whether she were really 
happy. If she were, he could, Gilbert thought, be tolerably 
content. If she were not — well, at any rate, he should 
know. In any case, he said to himself, he was not afraid to 
meet her again. He had conquered himself, and there was 
no longer any danger, either to himself or her. 

So he wrote his answer, and gave it to Mrs. Ridley, with 
the information that he would 'dine out' on Christmas Day. 
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^ That's arl reit,' she said to her husband, as she handed 
the note to the footman. ^ It's the proper thing ; and we'll 
keep wor own Christmas the better, wanting him, poor 
gentleman ! ' 

Poor Gilbert ! Nobody seemed to want him, nobody 
in the world. Even Evelyn, imder the eyes of her husband 
and father and stepmother, refrained from giving him too 
warm a welcome to his old home. She was evidently 
embarrassed when he came into the room ; and, though she 
recovered herself immediately, she was not, at any time 
during that evening, the same old Evie he used to know. 
Could he have looked into her heart he would have seen 
shame for the want of hospitality, intense pity for his 
forlomness and evident want of strength, together with an 
indignation which, denied outward expression, gave to her 
manner a sti£Fness most unusual with her. No, the dinner was 
not a success. There was the Christmas stalled ox, indeed, 
with all the proper accompaniments, upon the table ; but 
the spirit of Christmas was not there. Meredith was off- 
hand, and wanting in tact. Evelyn, graceful hostess though 
she was, had strangely little to say. The Canon's gout 
made him discontented with all the world. Lady Margaret 
was nervously afraid of draughts. Only the doctor was as 
usual, and kept the ball going with all his might. And 
Gilbert sat at what should have been his own table, under 
the eyes of his pictured ancestors, who seemed to frown 
down from the walls in stern disapproval of the trick that 
Fortune had played, and felt more like an exile and an 
outcast than ever. 

He took his leave as early as politeness would permit ; 
and went back, to find the parlour fire gone out, and Mrs. 
Ridley quite too much absorbed in her own merry-making 
to be so much as aware that her guest had returned to claim 
the attention which he did not get. 
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Gilbert bad not even the poor satisfiicdon of knowing 
whether Evelyn*s marriage was a success. He was inclined 
to think it was not. But that question must be set aside 
for future solution. 

Had it not been for this uncertainty, Gilbert felt that, 
so far as he was concerned, it would have suited him best 
to turn his back on Hatherlca Bridge forthwith. But he 
told himself that he could not go till he was sure how 
things stood at the Hall. Possibly, Evelyn needed help; 
and if he could help her, well then, his own interests were 
as nothing in comparison with hers. So he stayed on. And, 
it happened that, after all, he and Evelyn saw a good deal 
of each other. Meredith was much away on electioneering 
business ; and, apparently, politics absorbed him to the exclu- 
sion of more personal aifiiirs. For he ceased to trouble his 
head about Gilbert, and seldom so much as mentioned him 
to his wife. So the two old comrades fell gradually back into 
the ease of their former intercourse before Gilbert^s passion 
had awakened to trouble it. Whether or not she were 
happy with her husband, her former lover found it difficult 
to decide ; at any rate, he and she were able to get a good 
deal of quiet satisfaction out of the renewal of their friend- 
ship. Evelyn was, evidently, pleased to see him whenever 
they met ; and, as for Gilbert, he was as happy in her 
presence as was compatible with her possession by another 
man ; so happy, indeed, that Dr. Woodward smiled to him- 
self at the marked improvement in his patient's health, which 
could hardly be attributed altogether to his native air, or to the 
fact that he was now comfortably quartered at the Cottage. 

^ He's found something to interest him again, and to 
make life worth living. Thafs the secret of his marvellous 
recovery,' said the shrewd old man to himself. ^ I only hope 
it'll not prove too interesting — for even health may be 
bought too dear.' 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS 

What hangman's hands 
Pin to his breast a parchment ? his own bonds 
Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and curst ! 

R. Browning : Childe Rokmd, 

One afternoon in February, Mrs. Meredith was walking 
up the avenue on her return from the village. The 
south-west wind blew her garments about her and tugged 
at her hat, and she walked with her usually upright head a 
little bent. The first snowdrops were ringing a peal of 
silver bells in the moss at the foot of the old elms, and the 
rooks were swaying and swinging on the tossing branches, 
as they had swayed and swung full many a time since the 
rookery was founded, nobody could say how long before ; 
for the Hatherlea rooks were of a family as old, if not older, 
than the Claverings. Through the latticed roof overhead 
came an occasional shaft of simlight, as the clouds rushed 
by, allowing for a moment a little space of cobalt blue to 
vary the prevailing grey, and to cast heaven's light upon 
the path. 

It was, in short, an afternoon just such as February 
turns out, year after year, with but little alteration. Nor 
were Evelyn's thoughts of any special colour, grave or gay, 
as she walked up the ^imiliar avenue towards the old grey 
house. 

There was nothing to announce to her, any more than 
there is to most of us, the near approach of something which 
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was to cut a trench across her path and alter the whole 
course of life. 

Not till he was quite dose to her did she become aware 
of a tall, spare man, in a shabby coat and battered felt 
hat, with the familiar South African catch-up of the brim, 
coming down the avenue from the house. 

^ I beg your pardon, madam/ he said ; ^ but are you 
Mrs. Meredith?' 

Evelyn stopped and looked up. The wind caught at 
her hat as she raised her head, and she had to lift her hand 
to steady it. The gesture looked like a salute. The man 
smiled and copied it in correct military fiuhion, with an 
insolence of manner which could not be mistaken. 

' I've been in the army,* it seemed to say, ^ and am, 
therefore, entitled to attention.' 

Evelyn felt annoyed. 

* Yes,' she said shortly, ^ I'm Mrs. Meredith. What 
do you vrant with me ? ' 

^ I've come on important business with the Squire. They 
tell me he's away. When do you expect him hack i ' 

' Not till late this evening.' Evelyn was loth to answer 
a man who spoke to her so masterfully ; but she did not 
seem able to avoid it * He's attending a political meeting 
in Hexham,' she added, ^ at the Town Hall. Perhaps you 
could see him as he leaves.' 

^ A meeting in Hexham ? He told you that, did he ? ' 
The tone was still more disagreeable. * Then it's not cor- 
rect ; he's trying to deceive us both. The meeting has 
been put o£F — Mr. Meredith must have known that.' 

Evelyn raised her head indignantly, and tried to pass 
him. ' You have no right to speak to me like that,' she said, 
with her little haughty air ; ^ I told you who I was.' 

But the man was not to be balked. He put himself 
again in her path. 
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If I can't see Mr. Meredith, I can leave a message for 
him with you/ he said firmly, but with less insolence of 
tone. * He made an appointment with me for this after- 
noon, and if he's not here to keep it the fault is not mine. 
The business is too important to both of us to stand over. 
Shall I speak here, or go with you into the house ? ' 

Evelyn thought a moment. She did not much like 
being alone with this man. But there was something in 
the way in which he spoke of * important business,' which 
made her unwilling for his interview with her to be known 
to the servants. 

* Say what you wish here,' she said stiffly, stepping hack 
under the shelter of the elms, where the wind was less 
boisterous ; ^ and say it as shortly as you can.' 

The man looked at her, and seemed to hesitate. 

* After all, I'd better tell you the whole story,' he said, 
after a moment's pause. ' Man and wife are one ; and 
you'U, may be, serve the purpose quite as well as your 
husband. I'll not keep you long, if you're in such a hurry ; 
perhaps, when you know what brings me, you'U be in less 
haste. Did you ever know I fought in the same afiair as 
that in which your husband and Mr. Frank Clavering came 
to grief, out in South Aftica, and was wounded along with 
them?' 

* No ; how should I ? I don't know who you are.' 

* To be sure you don't ; I forgot I hadn't introduced 
myself. Captain Ford, Mrs. Meredith.' 

The shabby man took o£F his felt hat and bowed with 
an insolent flourish. Evelyn felt herself turn hot all over ; 
but she said nothing. 

*And he didn't know me either — your husband, I 
mean,' Captain Ford went on, ^ not till I met him lately in 
Newcastle — not to really inaWy that is, though I've seen 
him out there more than once. It's only the other day 
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that I casually heard something which brought about an 
introduction — a pleasure on both sides I assure you, Mrs. 
Meredith.' 

Again that disagreeable smile. 

^ But I forgot you were in a hurry ; I'll come to the 
point at once. I was^ as I said, in the engagement where 
Frank Clavering died — was present at his death, in fact, 
though neither he nor Mr. Meredith knew of it ; for I was 
lying wounded under a heap of dead on the other side of 
the scrub, so that neither of them saw me. If they had, 
matters, maybe, would have fallen out differently. I heard 
everything that passed between them — heard Mr. Clavering 
solemnly confide his son, and all his possessions in trust for 
that son, to the care of your husband. There was a large 
quantity of valuable diamonds, he said, many thousand 
pounds worth ; they were, in fact, the bulk of the for- 
tune, which made the transfer afterwards so convenient, 
you perceive. There was a sort of will-paper too, but it 
was not signed. Also very convenient. You understand ? 
Well, as it turned out, Mr. Clavering's son did not live to 
enjoy his father's bequest ; but his cousin — the next heir — 
as the dying man allowed, though he didn't seem to love 
him any more than most men do ^^ next-heirs " like that — 
is living still, and, I'm told, is staying close by here at pre- 
sent. It's he who should own this place, in fact, and not 
your husband. The matter lies in a nutshell. Either Mr. 
Meredith makes it worth my while to hold my tongue, or 
Mr. Clavering does so to let it wag. You understand ? ' 

Yes, Evelyn understood ; the man had been plain 
enough. All the time he was speaking it had almost 
seemed to her that she knew exactly what he was going 
to say next. For she remembered, only too well, the * sort 
of will-paper ' to which he alluded ; and it both gave her 
a clue to the story and served as a voucher for its truth. 
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And yet the explanation, the assurance, as, at the moment, 
she felt it to be, of her husband's roguery was very terrible 
to the wife ; it struck upon brain and heart like a heavy 
blow. The roar of the wind in the elms, which went on, 
like an accompaniment, all through the story, seemed to 
come from a long way ofF, like the roar of the sea to the 
ears of a drowning man. Yet, outwardly, she was perfectly 
calm and quiet. Most of us are when the blow is heavy 
enough to stun the feelings; it is afterwards, when the 
deadness passes off, that the real suffering begins. 

The man in the felt hat looked at the graceful woman, 
standing there, wrapped in her pretty brown furs, with 
the wind blowing the tendrils of her tawny hair about 
the calm white forehead, with something of wonder and 
admiration in his eyes. 

* By Jove, you're a plucky one ! ' he exclaimed ; * you 
toke it bravely, indeed ! Well, I'm sorry. It's no fiiult of 
yours, and I'd have spared you the story — a precious ugly 
one — if I could 5 but you were bound to hear it sooner or 
later, you know. Your husband has treated me badly ; 
all he has given me, so &r, has been a mere put-off— an 
insult to offer it, I say. Now, look here, what you have 
to do is to tell him that if he doesn't square matters in five 
days' time, when I shall call again, if I don't hear from him, 
meanwhile, appointing an interview elsewhere, I shall go 
straight to Mr. Clavering. Five days' time, not a moment 
more. You understand ? ' 

* I will give my husband your message,' answered Evelyn 
shortly ; and she moved from the shelter of the elms into the 
windy middle of the avenue. Ford looked after her for a 
minute, before he too moved off, on his way back to the 
station. 

* A first-rate woman that 1 ' he muttered, ' first-rate in 
every way. By Jove, she took it pluckily ! Most of them 
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would have fainted — but she never turned a hair. Yet she 
felt it keenly too ; I could see it in her eyes. She*s as 
proud as they make them ; and it's the proud ones that 
suffer worst, though they say the least about it.' 

Evelyn, meantime, walked on up the avenue, looking, to 
all appearance, much the same as she had done before Cap- 
tain Ford had come in her way. But, in hcty she was a 
very different woman, with an outlook suddenly altered. 
Not that she realised this at first, or understood the full 
meaning of what had happened to her. Everything still 
seemed strangely far away. The rooks in the tree-tops, 
the snowdrops in the grass, even the house to which she was 
going — all might have been double the distance off to judge 
by her sensations. She felt the wind in her fece, and heard 
its roar, still in the same curiously half-conscious fashion. 
Yet, all the while, it seemed to her that the story which 
had just been told her had not come as a surprise ; since 
the finding of that paper, a further revelation was only what 
might have been expected. That she had not been con- 
sciously expecting it — had, in £ict, troubled herself wonder- 
fully little, of late, about a matter which had threatened to 
give her constant anxiety, was, in reality, due to the fact 
that Gilbert Clavering had returned to turn the current of 
her thoughts. But of this Evelyn was not aware. It was 
only now, when, once more, the trouble had come to the 
front, that she knew how it had been working unperceived 
in the background of her mind, preparing her for further 
developments. It was on account of this that she accepted 
so unquestioningly the truth of the accusation against her 
husband. Once doubt has been admitted into the mind it 
works like leaven, destroying confidence. And this had 
been the case with Evelyn's once so perfect trust in Claude 
Meredith. 

Her first impulse was to go straight to Gilbert Clavering 
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and tdl him what she had heard ; but a little reflection 
showed, to Evelyn's usually sensible mind, the unwisdom 
of such a course. In the first place, it is the duty, under 
most circumstances, for a wife to shield her hustxuid, not 
to betray him. In the second, no one has a right to 
condemn another, no matter how certain his guilt may 
appear, till he has had the opportunity of an explanation. 
Claude should have this, at any rate. She would keep the 
matter whoUy to herself until his return, that evening. 
Then she would give the message, and ask him point-blank 
whether the story were true. He might lie to her, as, 
she now felt mondly certain, he had lied before. But, this 
time, there should be no doubt about the matter. Evelyn 
told herself that she could not be deceived a second time. 
And if it were true — well, she would know how to act ; 
there should be no more shiUy-shallying. The once sunny 
£ice of the young wife looked very dark, as she came to this 
conclusion. The sweet, soft eyes, the tender lips showed 
hard and pitiless. She was as one too cruelly wronged to 
have room for mercy. Her heart, as yet, was too stunned 
for feeling ; only her brain worked in a strangely lucid way. 
And, all the time, she kept perfectly quiet, dressing, sitting 
at table even, without any self-betrayal. It seemed to her 
that, not she herself, but someone else who had taken her 
bodily form was thinking, and speaking and acting for her. 
Even when all necessity for acting was over, and she was 
alone in her sitting-room, awaiting her husband's coming, 
that feeling of impersonality continued. She was waiting, 
and quietly waiting. When she had seen Claude and 
heard what he had to say, then, as she said to herself, there 
would be time enough for action. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 



IN THE MAELSTROM 



Left them to driTe and drift 
With the cunents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Longfellow: King OlafU War^Harsts. 

Claude Meredith was late in coming; but then, he had 
told his wife he might, probably, be detained, and had ordered 
the carriage to meet two di£Eerent trains. From the first it 
came back empty. Evelyn's pulses beat a little more quickly 
as the wheels came near ; for her ears were sharpened by 
expecution, and she could hear the crunching on the gravel 
even amidst the noise of the wind. But she calmed down 
again when the carriage, instead of stopping before the 
door, drove round to the stable-yard. She sat down again 
in the chair from which she had risen, and tried to read ; 
but fiiiled to fix her attention on the words, and turned page 
after page without an idea of the sense. 

Little Warlock kept her company, lying, for the most 
part, quietly at her feet, and only cocking his ears to listen 
at any unusual sound. He, also, had heard the wheels on 
the gravel ; but knew better than to bark at what he seemed 
quite aware was ^ the family coach ' returning empty from 
the station. For dogs know a great deal about such matters, 
more than most human beings are willing to allow. 

Ah, here was the master at last ! Warlock was the first 
to be aware of his approach. The carriage was not empty, 
this time. He jumped up and ran to the door, uttering 
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little whimpers of welcome, as Meredith's voice soimded in 
the hall ; for, though Claude showed him but careless kind- 
ness, the dog was loyal, and acknowledged his ownership. 

Evelyn's breath came quicker as she, too, heard the 
familiar voice and step ; but she did not rise from her 
chair ; she sat still, with her fingers tightly clasped to- 
gether, waiting. 

He did not come in at first. She heard him go into the 
dining-room, where a cold supper had been spread. 

Well, she had waited long, she could be patient a little 
longer ; only, somehow, the waiting was hardly so easy 
now she had heard the ^miliar voice. Once upon a time 
how it would have set her heart a-beating with happy 
anticipation — she would not then have sat still, waiting for 
him to come to her. 

How the wind roared in the trees, and moaned in the 
chimney ; and how annoying was the small, regular tick- 
ing of the little French clock upon the chimney-piece ! 
Evelyn was growing nervous ; but she was resolute, and 
would not flinch. If she waited till midnight she would 
come to an understanding with her husband before she slept ; 
on that she was determined. Some women woidd have 
been glad enough of an excuse to put off the evil hour ; 
but not so Mrs. Meredith. 

Warlock, tired of trying to prevail on her to open the 
door for him, came back to the hearth-rug and lay down, 
with his nose on his paws and his ears erect, ready to spring 
up once more at the first sound of his master's step. 

It came. The dog rushed to meet him ; the woman sat 
still. 

* Well, Evie, still up ; you didn't hear me come in, I 
suppose i I was so hungry I thought I'd have something at 
once. I was delayed, after all, much as I expected.' 

Claude^s voice sounded just as usual. He came to the 

X 
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fire and stood there, wanning his hands. Then Evdjn 
spoke. 

* There was no meeting at Hexham,' she said, in a tone 
which sounded strange even in her own ears. 

Meredith looked at her in surprise ; but still no 
suspicion of anything amiss seemed to dawn upon him. 

* No/ he answered, * it was put o£P ; the evening was 
not found to suit the public. We went to Lavingham 
instead, and held an impromptu meeting for the pitmen. 
There were no end of questions I had to answer ; it all 
took time. But how did you know ? ' 

^ I did not till this afternoon. But you knew when you 
went. Why did you leave me in ignorance ? ' 

Tone and manner were no longer to be misunderstood. 
Claude Meredith turned round, with his back to the fire, 
and looked in astonishment at his wife. But still he was 
far from suspecting the truth. 

* Well,' he said coldly, * I went oflF early, you see ; it 
did not seem necessary to disturb you by an explanation of 
what I only knew this morning. I was going, anyhow. 
There's no harm done, is there ? * 

* There's this : it's all part of a systematic deception, it 
seems. I'm your wife $ but, nevertheless, I'm to be kept 
in the dark as to the truth of everything concerning you. 
More than that, you have all along been throwing dust in 
my eyes in order that I should only be allowed to see what 
you wish.' 

* Evelyn ! ' There was pain in his voice, pain and 
reproach, and at last a growing fear. 

But his wife went on inexorably. It was as though she 
were wound up, and was not to be stopped by any sense of 
pity. 

^ Does what I say surprise you ? ' she asked, still in the 
bame hard, quiet voice. * It should not. If'ou have known 
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how things were from the very first. I was ignorant ; but 
now I am so no longer.' 

^ Good God, what has happened to you ? You seem to 
have lost your senses.' 

* No, on the contrary, I have found them ; I know 
perfectly well what I am about, so you need not be afraid 
on that account. As to what has happened, that's simple 
enough. A man you should know, a Captain Ford, called 
to see you — by appointment, as he said ; and, not finding you 
at home — you went away, as it seems, thinking to avoid 
him — he told me his business and left you a message. Ah, 
I see you know the man and his business well enough ! 
Now, perhaps, you can understand what's " happened " to 
me, as you put it.' 

The words were uttered still in the same quiet voice ; 
but there was withering sarcasm in it. At any other time 
Meredith would have been stung into anger. Now the 
sudden shock caused by the falling of the sword which so 
long had hung over his head, destroyed all other sensa- 
tions. He shrank as though from a physical blow. The 
blood rushed to face and brain, and he was forced to steady 
himself against the chimney-piece. For some minutes 
he was incapable of uttering a word ; he felt blind and 
deaf. 

Evelyn sat there, to all appearance, perfectly calm, 
watching him. She saw how he took her information and 
was confirmed in her opinion concerning his guilt, if con- 
firmation had been necessary to support what was ahready 
moral assurance. 

After a minute or two Meredith seemed to recover his 
balance, to some extent at least. He moved away from the 
fireplace and walked twice across the room and back again. 
Then he came back to his former position upon the hearth- 
rug ; but still he did not speak. 

X a 
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* Well ! ' The quiet word seemed to rouse the man 
like the touch of cold water. 

* Well, Evelyn/ he said, almost as quietly, though she 
could see by the twitching of his mouth the difficulty he 
had in controlling himself; it was evidently the enforced 
quietness of grim necessity : * I should never have thought 
that y9u would have believed a blackguard's witness against 
your husband. He has got hold of the wrong end of 
what was a confidential arrangement between mysdf 
and my poor friend, Frank Clavering, and is trying to get 
blackmail by threatening to give information to others 
who have nothing to do with a matter which, on account 
of its confidential nature, cannot be made public. I thought 
I had explained all this before. Cannot you be content to 
take my word for it ? ' 

So he was lying to her again ; he seemed determined 
to keep up the deception at all costs. Evelyn's spirit rose. 
* No, I cannot,' she said. ^ It is of no use denying your 
guilt — the man's story was perfectly circumstantial and 
does not admit of a doubt ; besides, you forget that I've 
seen that paper, which tallies with it in every way.' 

Meredith swore. He accepted the fact that, on this 
point at least, his wife was not to be moved. For a moment 
his temper got the better of him. 

^ Good heavens,' he said (only the real words were a good 
deal more forcible), * I've got a judge for my wife, it seems, 

and a d d hard one at that ! Do you know where 

you're driving, madam ? A woman doesn't generally want 
to wreck the family coach ; she knows her own interests 
are identical with those of her husband.' 

* I'm not thinking of my own interests,' was the answer, 
and the well-poised head went up a little higher — ^ I want 
you to do what is right.' 

^ Indeed ? And what do you wish me to do ? * 
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*The only thing possible, under the circumstances. 
You must go at once to Gilbert Clavering and tell him the 
whole story.* 

Meredith swore again. * D— — Gilbert Clavering ! ' he 
said savagely ; ^ so that's your game ? You and your old 
lover have been mighty thick of late ; your husband's interests 
are to be sacrificed to his. Gilbert Clavering ! ' — he repeated 
the name with scornful emphasis — ^ is to come in and I'm to 
go out to make room for him : that is what you want ? I 
shouldn't have called such proceedings ^^ right," at any rate, 
if I'd been you.' 

The words, as well as the tone, were brutal. For a 
moment the calm in which Evelyn had wrapped herself was 
torn aside. If Meredith had struck her she could not have 
suffered more. It was a blow, not only to pride, but to 
every womanly feeling. She flushed crimson and shivered 
all over. But anger came to her aid and helped her to crush 
down the wounded susceptibilities and to recover the self* 
command which was so necessary to her purpose. 

* Cowardly, as well ! * she murmured, with a look in her 
eyes that her husband did not soon forget. * But, never 
mind ; nothing you can say to me will make any dii er- 
ence now. If you do not tell Mr. Clavering, / shall.' 

Meredith looked at her. Again he recognised the 
difficulty of moving such a woman as this. But he would 
not yet give up the attempt ; he could not afford to do so. 
He would fight the business to the end. 

* You will ? ' he said. * Do you know what will be said 
of a woman who betrays her husband in such a manner ? ' 

^What will be said has nothing to do with my duty 
in the matter,' was the quiet answer ; * that is perfectly 
plain.' 

Her hze, was set like a flint. All its girlish softness 
seemed to have melted out of it under the fierce fire of 
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righteous indignarion. Claude Meredith*s heart misgave 
him. What if she should really do as she had said ? He 
could not hct the prospect ; he would appeal to her feel- 
ingS| since all other appeal had failed to move her. 

' Evelyn/ he said, in a softer voice, and he came quite 
close and stood in front of her, like the suppliant that 
he was, * you cannot, really, mean what you say i You 
could not so turn against me after all there has been 
between us. For the sake of the love you gave me, dear, 
-^and love, they say, is stronger than everything else — for 
the sake of what we are to each other, which nothing can 
undo, do not throw me over.* 

Was it all acting on Meredith's part ? It did not seem 
so ; his voice, always a rich and deep one, had the ring of 
real feeling in it — it even trembled a little. For the man's 
heart was really sore ; and, with all his sins against her, he 
had never changed in his feelings towards his wife. 

But, nevertheless, she laughed — a shrill hard laugh, 
which seemed to go through and through him, 

* Oh I ' she said scornfully, ^ that sort of thing had best 
be left alone. We are nothing to each other now. And, 
as for love, you've killed all that e£Pectually. Do you 
remember asking me, on our wedding-day, whether I 
should go on loving you if I were to find you had married 
me on false pretences ? Well, that's just what you've done. 
You know my answer.' 

Claude Meredith's face turned deadly white ; he stood 
there before his wife like a beggar whose petition has been 
refused. The man's pride, as well as other things more 
fragile, seemed shivered into atoms. He tried to speak ; 
but, for a while, his lips worked soundless. At last he said : 
* You're quite determined ? * 

* Yes ; either you speak, or I do. There are five days 
to do it in— the man will not come back till the time is 
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up. This is Monday ; you have till Friday night. If 
youVe said nothing by then I shall take the matter into 
my own hands.' 

* That's your last word ? ' 

*Yes.' 

The answer came rather wearily. Evelyn got up, as 
she spoke, and went towards the door. Her figure was 
still very upright — almost rigidly so ; she turned, with her 
hand on the knob, and seemed about to wish him good- 
night. But she had miscalculated her powers, or had come 
to the very end of them, now that the need for self-control 
was over. Something rose suddenly in her throat, stifling 
her voice and warning her to go while there was yet time. 
She turned again towards the door, with the words unsaid, 
opened it hastily and went out, pulling it shut behind her. 
When she was in the hall, the sob, which could no longer 
be stifled, broke out, and the woman, who had been for 
hours as calm and cold and firm as any marble statue, went 
to her room, shaking with sobs and crying like any child. 

But Meredith did not hear her ; to him this new 
aspect of icy immobility, under which he hardly recognised 
his once so loving and genial wife, continued unbroken. 
Otherwise, perhaps, he would have followed her; and 
might have succeeded in securing in her weakness the 
promise of that which, in her strength, she had utterly 
refused to yield to him. Instead of making any such 
attempt he accepted the position as inevitable ; and, with 
characteristic want of perseverance, threw up the sponge 
and yielded himself to a current which seemed too strong 
to be resisted. 

When his wife was out of the room, he threw himself 
into the chair where she had been sitting, leaned back 
against the cushions, and covered his face with his hands. 

He sat there for quite a long time, like a man who has 
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been stunned, utterly unmindful of the pathetic attempts at 
comfort which little Warlock was making. No amount of 
tail-wagging, paw-lifting, or small whining noises seemed 
able to penetrate to his master's senses. Having done all 
that dog could to express his sympathy, the little fellow 
desisted, and subsided, with a long sigh, upon the rug. 
Suddenly Meredith moved his head and groaned aloud. 
His misery seemed to come upon him with overpowering 
force. 

* All*s up ! * he murmured ; * no use fighting against it 
any longer, since she^s turned against me. My God, who 
would have thought a woman like Evie could be so hard ! ' 

He got up and walked the room, unable to sit quiet any 
longer. Yes, all must go^honour, position, house, lands, 
money, his wife's love, even — ^all for which he had sold his 
conscience. He regretted it now, regretted bitterly, not 
so much the sin as the sacrifice, which was proving worse 
than barren. 

And now, what was to be done? It seemed to 
Meredith that he could not humble himself to the man he 
had wronged, and of whom he felt so unreasonably jealous. 
Anything rather than that ! To stand as a criminal and a 
suppliant before Gilbert Clavering was more than he could 
face. What alternative remained ? He could go away, 
certainly, and leave things to come out when his back was 
turned. But where could he go — he, an outlaw and a 
heggar ? Even should he escape from justice, it seemed to 
Meredith that to begin life over again in some distant 
colony, knowing so well what roughing meant, was, after 
his experience of the ease and dignity of a landed proprietor, 
too distasteful to be thought of. But must his choice 
lie between these two evils — was there no third way 
out of the deep waters into which he had so unwarily 
plunged f 
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Yes ; one more alternative remained. Claude Meredith*s 
flesh crept as it suggested itself to his mind, as all healthy 
flesh must creep before what is contrary to life. He stood 
still in the middle of the room to face the spectre that 
had arisen to tempt him. It was terrible of aspect, 
doubtless, but less terrible, on the whole, than those other 
candidates which had offered themselves to him for choice. 
If he elected this, it would, at least, be short shrift and 
quickly over for him. That was a real consideration to 
Meredith's mind. For what would life be to him, shorn of 
all that made it worth living ? To live on without his 
wife — to do the man justice he put her first — without 
money, without consideration, this seemed to him still worse 
than death. This way, at any rate, he would not live to 
feel his loss. A moment's violence, and then an end to 
everything ; for, like many another unhappy man, Claude 
Meredith did not reckon on what might lie beyond the 
grave. And he was unhappy, so wretched, indeed, that 
death in comparison with life, just then, seemed a merciful 
deliverer. 

The wind roared and moaned around the house, rattling 
the bare branches of the trees against each other, and dying 
away with a sob that sounded almost human. The ivy- 
leaves tapped upon the window-panes. To the man, stand- 
ing there alone and stripped of his disguises, it seemed as 
though Death were calling, calling on him with a voice 
which would not be denied. And yet he hesitated. 
Claude Meredith was always a waverer; and who that 
lives and breathes would not have wavered before this 
tremendous choice ? 

Well, he need not decide to-night ; there were yet 
four whole days before him in which to make up his mind. 
Who can tell what four days may not bring forth ? Yes, 
he would wait ; it would be folly to try to hasten events. 
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He thought he knew what his choice would be ; but Fate 
should decide it for him. Meantime, he would not stay at 
Hatherlea to endure the daily sight of his wife's condemning 
face. He would start for London, next morning, and spend 
the interval in that city of unconcern, where nobody 
cares what a stranger may be experiencing. If all was to 
be at an end for him by Friday evening, he would, at least, 
see what distraction, if not enjoyment, might be crammed 
into the time. Who was it that said ^ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die ' ? Shakespeare ? No matter ; the 
saying seemed to Meredith full of the grimmest wisdom. 
He would put it to the test. 

Having come to this conclusion, or what stood for such 
to this man of feeble purpose, Claude lit a cigar and flung 
himself back into his chair with a long sigh of relief. For, 
already, the torture was lessening ; he had the feeling of 
one who has ceased to struggle and is floating with the tide. 
He was so utterly tired out, mind and body, that a drowsi- 
ness of the senses was setting in ; and when, as midnight 
was striking through the silent house, he went upstairs to 
his dressing-room, and, after the hastiest of toilets, lay down 
in the bed he generally used when late in retiring, not even 
the desperateness of his position was able to keep him awake. 
An uneasy conscience and harassed mind are not, generally, 
supposed to provide the softest of pillows ; yet Claude 
Meredith, despite everything, slept like an innocent child. 
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CHAPTER XXXra 

TEMPEST-TOSSED 

I am yet SO weak 
That half my thoughts go after thee ; but not 
So weak that I desire to have it so. 

JBAN Inqblow : Aftemom at a Parsonagt, 

And so we lay from ebb-tide, till the flow 
Rose high enough to drive us from the reef. 

Jean Ingblow : Broth^s^ and a Sermon, 

Unlike her husband, Evelyn spent a troubled night. In 
this disjointed world of ours, the burden of wrong-doing 
too often &lls with heaviest weight, not on the guilty, 
but on the innocent. She was haunted by nightmares when 
she slept ; and, when she lay awake, the misery of present 
shame and suffering, and the dread of greater yet to come, 
pressed cruelly on heart and brain. 

It was not till morning that real sleep came to her, 
bringing merciful unconsciousness ; and, so exhausted was 
every faculty, that she slept beyond her usual time, and was 
not downstairs till half-past nine. The idea of meeting her 
husband, after the interview of the night before, had been 
a soiurce of dread to the wife. It was with feelings of relief, 
therefore, that she found that he had already breakfasted, 
and was no longer in the room. 

Old Thomas handed her a little note, when he came 
with the coffee and eggs. 

^ Master left this for you, ma'am,* he said ; ^ he ordered 
out the carriage and drove to the station with his port- 
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ixumteau. Likely, he got a summons by post, this momin' ? 
It must be somethin' vara pressin' to take him off just 
before the meetin*. But, mebbes, he'll be back ? ' 

Old Thomas's curiosity was evident. But his mistress 
put him off with a short * Perhaps,' and waited to open 
her note till, less correctly than usual, he had efiected his 
retirement from the room. 

The envelope contained the briefest communication : 

* Gone to LondoHy it ran. ^ / trust to you not to act til/ my 
return. Do not fear that I shall fait you. Tou shall either 
see or hear from me by Friday evening. — C. M* 

That was all. Evelyn tore up the paper and threw it 
contemptuously into the fire. She scorned the man who, 
even in this crisis of his fate, must still put off decisive 
action. Nor did she feel certain, notwithstanding his 
assurance, that he would not fail her at the last. He was 
drifting ; and who can prophesy, once we allow ourselves 
to do that, whither the current will carry us ? It is perilous 
in any circumstances to yield the will and trust to the 
chapter of accidents to decide for us. Yet, though 
Meredith's action increased his wife's contempt, it was, at 
least, a personal relief to her. To have been together, day 
by day, during the interval ; to have sat opposite to him 
at meals, and conversed on ordinary topics, with the one 
burning question utterly tabooed ; to have felt always that 
this thing was there unseen between them — ^was what 
the wife had been dreading as one of the worst parts of the 
painful ordeal she was bound to pass through. She was 
glad, therefore, that, since her husband could not make up 
his mind to confess his guilt at once, he, also, had recognised 
the position to be impossible, and had relieved her of his 
presence during the four days grace. 

But there was something else that she dreaded even 
more, and that was a possible meeting with Gilbert Claver- 
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ing before the time should come for the inevitable disclosure. 
Evelyn was so honest and outspoken herself, that the very 
idea of concealment was dreadful to her. To be aware of 
the fraud which had been practised upon him by her husband, 
and to be compelled to meet him as though all was right 
between them, seemed to her a part almost impossible to 
play. For Evelyn Meredith, though she knew herself to 
be morally clear of any conscious participation in the terrible 
deception, felt herself to be practically involved. She had 
benefited by her husband's evil-doing ; she was, even 
now, living in a house which was another's, and eating 
and drinking at his table, though he himself was totally 
unaware of the fact. No one could blame her, certainly ; 
for she had been kept in the dark, just as much as 
Gilbert himself. Still, Evelyn felt that she was Claude's 
wife, and, as such, the burden of his guilt must fall upon 
her innocent shoulders. * Husband and wife are one,' the 
informer had said to her, and she was only too keenly aware 
of the truth of his words. She, in her proud purity, felt 
the moral soil, so to speak, of the dishonourable conduct of 
the man to whom she was bound, and whose name she 
bore, and the consciousness made her bitterly ashamed. She 
longed intensely to go at once and cleanse her conscience 
of the ^ perilous stuff' that weighed upon it, and regretted 
that she had promised to keep silence, even for a moment, 
on a subject which seemed to cry aloud for revelation ; 
but, having promised, she would not go back upon her 
word. 

So, she avoided a meeting with Gilbert as carefully as 
she could ; the more so that, since those words of her 
husband's, a something had awakened and stirred within her 
heart which she dared not even look at. Only, when she 
thought of Gilbert Clavering, her one desire was to avoid 
him, at least till her husband had had time to confess what 
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would, as she told henelf, put both him and her utteriy beyoad 
the pale of further consideration on the part of any honour- 
able man. Friday evening came at last, and still Evelyn 
had seen no one ; not even the Miss Williamsons had 
called. For the weather had been of the worst, and the 
two bdies both had colds. Gilbert, indeed, had been once 
at the house ; but only to leave a book and an inquiry, as 
Thomas had told him his mistress was out. In point of 
feet, she had been in her room, and had seen both the 
coming and going of the visitor from her window ; and not 
till he was safely o£P the premises had she ventured to do the 
little errand in the village for which she had been bound. 
That was on the day before — to-day, she had not been out 
at all ; and she sadly congratulated herself, as she sat down 
by the fire in the morning-room for her solitary tea, that, 
in such a storm of wind as was then raging, no one, not 
even Gilbert Clavering, was likely to venture out. 

But she reckoned without a certain factor, to which, 
indeed, she determinately shut her eyes. Her reckoning 
was, in consequence, incorrect. No sooner had she poured 
out her first cup of tea, than the very person whom she 
least desired to sf e walked into the room. 

Luckily for Evelyn the lights had not yet been brought ; 
only the bright little fire fought with the gathering dark- 
ness of the wild February evening ; and, in its flickering 
shine, the woman's start and change of colour were not 
perceptible. 

Gilbert Clavering came forward, in perfect unconscious- 
ness of anything amiss, and greeted his hostess with the 
easy good-comradeship into which they had ikUen since 
his return. 

* I've come for a cup of tea,' he said, dropping into his 
usual chair by the fire, after shaking hands. * Those dear, 
good ladies at the Cottage are having a female thimble-and- 
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needle-and-tea-fighty and I really couldn't face such an army 
of petticoats single-handed ; so Tve come to you for refuge. 
I hope Fm not in the way ? ' 

He so evidently asked the question for form's sake, 
and seemed so comfortably confident of the answer, that 
Evelyn had not the heart to wound him with the truth ; 
so, feeling an utter hypocrite, she summoned a smile and 
said, as she poured out a cup of tea : 

* You must have been in a bad way, indeed, to brave 
the weather for the sake of such a little thing ; but since 
you've come, I'll not refuse your small request. You don't 
take sugar, do you ? ' — she absently poised a lump in the 
tongs. 

^ Don't I ? Well, I thought you knew my likes and 
dislikes by now, Evelyn I ' Clavering said, with just a little 
ruffle in his tone. But he smiled all the same, as he took 
the cup from her hand. How strangely absent, she seemed, 
this afternoon, he thought, and watched her wonderingly 
while he sipped his tea. For she was looking into the fire, 
Ieavin£r her own cup to cool, unnoticed. 

* I fear I'm in the way, after all,' he said, presently. 

* You've a headache, perhaps ? ' 

Evelyn started back to attention. 

< No— yes — that is, a slight one,' she answered vaguely. 

* I didn't sleep very well last night.' She turned again to 
the leaping flames. 

Gilbert Clavering watched her more closely. *What 
is it ? ' he wondered. * Her face has a drawn, pinched 
look ; I hadn't noticed it before. I feel sure she isn't 
happy.' Then, aloud : * You're all alone, this afternoon ? 
I suppose Meredith is away, speechifying ? Do you go to 
the meeting, this evening ? ' 

* The meeting ? '—for a moment Evelyn seemed quite 
to have forgotten the all-important fact — *oh, I remem- 
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ber/ she went on, with a sudden flush ; ' I don't think I 
shall be there. It depends on — I mean, I can*t settle any- 
thing till Claude gets back. He's gone to London.' 

^ Gone to London ! That's sudden, isn't it ? I should 
have thought he couldn't be spared so soon before the 
election. This Hatherlea meeting is one of the last, you 
know.' 

* Is it ? I'd forgotten.' 

She got up suddenly, took the poker and stirred the fire. 
There was a note of hardly controlled weariness and 
distress in her voice, which struck painfully on Gilbert's 
ear. He put down his tea-cup with the intention of 
cutting short his visit and taking his leave when Evelyn 
should have turned round again. But, as it seemed, she 
was not in a hurry — she continued to belabour the merrily- 
burning logs with quite unnecessary energy ; and, even 
when she had restored the poker to its place, she did not 
immediately return to her seat. Gilbert, watching her, 
noticed that her shoulders were heaving ominously, and 
that her hand sought furtively for her pocket-handkerchief. 
Without a word he got up and walked to the window ; 
the shutters were not yet closed. The wind was dashing 
the drops of a heavy rain-scud against the glass, and waving 
the branches of the elms across the dim grey sky ; it was 
not a cheery outlook. Notwithstanding the pattering 
rain and the soughing wind, it seemed to Gilbert that he 
heard a choking sob. The sound caught at his heart, 
awakening a passion of sympathetic tenderness towards the 
woman who was to him still, what she had always been, the 
one woman in the world. He could no longer bear to leave 
her to suiier unnoticed. Turning hastily, he saw that she 
had returned to her chair and was lying back with her face 
hidden in her hands $ she seemed to have forgotten his 
presence. Longing to offer sympathy, yet hardly knowing 
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how far he might venture to meddle with such grief, Gilbert 
went back to the fire. ^Fm very sorry,' he said, gently } *I 
ought not to have come. Is your head so very bad ? — or — 
or is there anything else the matter i ' 

But Evelyn Meredith rallied herself. She sat up hastily 
and smiled bravely as she mopped her eyes : ^ I thought 
you'd gone,' she said ; * don't mind me, please. It's very 
stupid, I know, but I am feeling a bit upset to-day. I shall 
be better in a minute. There — I'm better now ! ' 

She put away her handkerchief with resolution, looking 
him straight in the face, as though to challenge any further 
display of sympathy. 

Gilbert was nonplussed. Conventionality, with her for- 
bidding face and sti£F garments, had stepped between them. 
' The brute ! ' he said to himself, the more savagely for 
the necessity of outward self-control. ' He's been unkind to 
her, that's plain. There's, evidently, been a quarrel.' 

But though his inward kingdom was in revolt, Gilbert 
Clavering was lord over himself and held down the rebels 
resolutely. He sat still in his chair — waiting for the woman 
beside him to recover herself — with the utmost patience 
and apparent inattention. Little Warlock crept to his mis- 
tress's side and licked her hand ; then he made opportune 
advances to Gilbert, which were warmly welcomed by 
the visitor. At last, seeing that Evelyn was sitting quiet, 
Gilbert Clavering got up. 

' I'll say good-bye, now,' he said quietly. * 1 hope your 
head will soon be all right.' He hesitated for a moment, 
then something infinitely pathetic in the wet, gold eyes 
impelled him to add, as he kept his hold on the hand he had 
taken to say good-bye, * And, Evelyn, if there's anything 1 
can do for you, you'll be sure to let me know, won't you ? 
We're such very old friends, you see.' 

He continued to hold her hand as he waited for her 
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answer. Evelyn Meredith tried to speak, but could not. 
With all her brave determination not to break down before 
this man, his delicate sympathy was almost more than die 
could bear. She tried again, but the tears were bursting 
out once more, and she hastily drew away her hand to cover 
them. 

'Thank you/ she said at last ; ' thank you. You were 
always kind to me. But — but no one can help me — no one.' 
She put both hands before her face and fell back in 
her chair, shaking with the sobs she struggled against in 
vain. 

Then, at last, Gilbert Clavering sent Conventionality to 
the right-about. Its presence was no longer endurable. Yet, 
though he dismissed Conventionality, he did not part with 
Self-restraint. Stooping over the sobbing woman, he laid one 
hand with calm steadying touch upon her shoulder, as an 
elder brother might have done. 

* Hush, dear,' he said, and the tone corresponded with the 
touch ; ' don't distress yourself like that. Let us see if we 
cannot mend what is amiss. Won't you tell me what it is ? ' 

But this, Evelyn could not do. 

* Don't, Gilbert, don't ! ' she said brokenly, fighting 
down her sobs. * If you only knew, you wouldn't talk like 
that. There — please go away. I'm so sorry to havo*been 
such a fool ; but, indeed, I couldn't help it. We women 
are so good-for-nothing when we take to having headaches. 
I never used to be such a poor weak creature, did li But 
we never know what we may come to ! ' 

She rose from her seat, smiling bravely in his face. 
Then Gilbert Clavering straightened himself and said good- 
bye, as though Conventionality had never been banished at 
all. And Evelyn Meredith returned his good-night in a 
voice which seemed quite to have recovered its steadiness. 

* You'll very likely meet Claude on his way from the 
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station/ she said, acting her part with resolute determina- 
tion. * He intended to come by the 6.15 train.* 

She stood on the hearth-rug, straight as a wand, looking 
after him, and the smile was still on her face as he turned 
for a last look before shutting the door. Not till he was 
well across the hall did Evelyn relax her self-control. As 
the front door closed behind him the smile died quite away, 
the firm lips trembled, and she let herself sink on her knees 
before the chair where he had sat with a moan of pain. 

^ Oh, Gilbert I Gilbert ! ' she cried, burying her face in 
the cushions, ' why did I not know you sooner ! ' 

It was a dark hour, ^ruly, for Evelyn Meredith ; for 
now, at last, she was face to fkce with the truth concerning 
herself. She could no longer be blind to the fact that she 
had made the greatest mistake which a woman can make. 
And, as so often with such mistakes, it seemed irreparable. 
She had found it out too late. 

Alas, for the mistakes of our lives ! How full of 
bitterness they are. How poignantly we are made to 
regret them. Committed in ignorance, ay, and, as we think 
at the time, for the best, they frequently end in bringing 
upon us more terrible retribution even than our sins. 
There is, however, this comfort for us to lay to heart ; 
a mistake, imlike a sin, has no moral soil about it. If for 
what is done ignorantly and innocently we must suffer, the 
su£Fering is merely temporal — it does not reach beyond 
this world. It is not punishment but discipline, which, 
if taken patiently and made the best of, may work in us 
such wisdom and experience as shall be a gain for all the 
rest of life. For, unlike ourselves, God does nothing blindly : 
He, at least, makes no mistakes ; and, if He allows us to 
make them. He can, like a wise and tender Father, take the 
spoilt mechanism from His children's hand, and make all 
work together for a higher good than could have come 

Y a 
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about had those children been such pieces of perfection as 
to make no mistake at all. 

Alas, for our mistakes ? Nay, perhaps we bunglers may 
live to say ^blessings on them.' For without them what 
prigs we should all become ! And who does not prefer an 
occasional blunderer to a perpetual prig i 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE DECISION OF THE UNDECIDED 

Is his your moml of life? 

Such a web, simple and subtle. 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife, 

Backwards and forwards eadi throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a knife ? 

R. Beowning : MasUr Htigtus of Saxt-Gotka, 

This man decided not to live — 

R. Browning : A Grammarimis Funeral. 

Claude Meredith sat over the fire in his bedroom in the 
London hotel where he was staying. It was the evening 
of Thursday, the third he had been in town, and the first 
on which he had come in before the small hours, when he 
had wakened a sleepy porter to open him the door, and had 
stumbled upstairs to bed hardly knowing where he was or 
what he was doing. For he had spent the three dajrs, as 
he had intended, in the wildest dissipation, plunging into 
every excess that could give him a taste of distraction and 
forgetfulness. 

Now, however, the da}rs of grace were over, and the 
time had come when he could no longer drift, but must 
face the future and make up his mind how he should act. 
He had promised his wife that he would either see her or let 
her hear from him by Friday evening ; and, if he was to 
keep his word, he could no longer afford to put off the evil 
hour of decision. All through that time of heavy sleep 
and riotous living, the thought of this had lain at the back 
of his mind. 
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^ I will leave it till Thursday night ; then I will 

decide. It will be time enough/ he had said to himself 

when the thought had become importunate. Now, the 

decision stood before him in menacing form, refusing to 

be dismissed. He must face the future and grapple with 

it, or the future would lay hold upon him. The way 

was blocked, there could be no escape. As he sat there 

with his head in his hands, the clocks of London, with 

their many iron tongues, struck out the midnight hour, 

rippling the air in solemn waves of sound which came to 

break, one by one, on the ear of the wretched man, till, when 

Big Ben gave the final word, he felt he could bear no more. 

Your last day ! Time will not stay, 
Say what you may ; Fate blocks the way. 

So those iron voices seemed to din into his ears with a 
reiteration that was inexorable. There was to be no 
escape — his last hour was at hand ; for, all the time, 
Meredith had seemed to know that his choice would be 
death. He had not the courage to face confession, nor yet 
exile — a lonely exile in which he could have no companion. 
There was, he said to himself, no choice in the matter possible 
for him, except as to the manner and the place of his death. 
How should he die ? He thought of the various 
ways of getting out of life, shivering and turning sick as 
each presented itself, a ghastly candidate for election. 
Poison, hanging, drowning — all came up in turn, only to be 
rejected. And then, being a sportsman and having served 
as a soldier, he thought of a bullet ; the idea was less 
repugnant to him than the rest — this, it seemed to him, 
would be the most manly way of putting an end to 
existence. If no better candidate offered, the bullet 
should have his casting vote. He would buy a revolver, 
next morning. And now, as to place. Should he meet 
death where he was— in London ? In this very room ? 
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He looked round, saw the commonplace hotel furniture, 
the dull wall-paper, the ugly carpet, and felt himself turn 
sick. No, if he must leave the world, he would, at least, 
have something more pleasant to look upon before his eyes 
closed for ever. 

The vision of a green, quiet spot, shut in by trees and 
shrubs, where a tall Scots fir rose high above its fellows, 
came before his mind's eye. Should he go back to 
Hatherlea ? He had always had a liking for the place — 
he had been proud of it. A longing came over him to 
hear once more the sound of the river, as it flowed 
beneath the high-backed bridge ; to feel the air from the 
moors, blowing fresh upon his face ; to see the steep roofs 
and gables of the old house which was his home. And 
then there was his wife. If he went back he might even 
steal a look at her — just one look without her knowledge— 
before he died. For he dared not face her scorn. 

*Evie! Evie!' 

The thought of the gracious woman, who once had 
almost worshipped him, whom he still loved with a love 
which, not even his sins against her, and her outspoken 
condemnation of them and him, could in any way destroy, 
came to him with sudden clearness, bringing an over- 
whelming rush of tenderness. 

He had sinned against her ; yes, not only in the wild excesses 
of the last three days, but in other and less sensuous ways, he 
had, as it were, done despite to her trust and to her affection. 
He had deceived her from the beginning, though it was 
for her, in the first instance, that he had sold his soul and 
brought himself to this present pass. Yes, he must see her 
again. He would not, could not, go out of the world 
without one last look at the beloved face. Though she 
loved him no longer, though she had covered him with 
contempt, and withered him with righteous anger — aye. 
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though she was ready to betray his wrong-doing to the man 
he counted as his rival, Claude Meredith yet owned to him- 
self that she was a woman beyond reproach. There was 
none to compare with her. She was righteous, if he was 
not. He would go out of the world with her face before 
his mind's eye ; he would die with her name on his lips, 
blessing her with his hist breath. 

Ah, what he had lost — what he had lost ! Meredith 
groaned aloud as he thought of all that was slipping from 
him. His brain seemed to turn, his heart to faint with long- 
ing, and every nerve to rise up, like some blood-sucking 
insect, to sting and to torment him. Yet, even then, he did 
not repent of what he had done. He had played for wife 
and house, for position and for fortune ; and, for a while, 
he had won them. He had possessed them all, and enjoyed 
them too, for fiill eight months. Though he had staked 
his soul to get them and had lost them again, together 
with the stakes, and must now pay down his life as well, 
in forfeit, Meredith said to himself that, if all were to do 
again he would not act otherwise. Regret for the evil 
stroke of Fortune, as he called it, which had caused his 
wrong-doing to be discovered, he had, indeed ; but, for the sin 
itself there was no real repentance. Otherwise, would he 
have acted as he had made up his mind to do ? Surely not. 
Those who truly repent them of their sins do not go 
on, straightway, to plan out other transgressions. Having 
made up his mind, Claude Meredith lay down and slept, as 
men whose hours are numbered so often sleep, in perfect 
unconsciousness. Perhaps, it is the absence of any hope, the 
elimination of all uncertainty as concerns the future, that 
induces this. The mind has nothing left to work on, and 
it rests, with the heavy torpor of a sleep which will so 
shortly pass into the sleep of death. It is the narcotic 
before the operation. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

A PLUNGE INTO THE ABYSS 

Plunged forward through the sea of fog, 
And all was silent as before — 
All save the dripping rain. 

Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn, 

And one would bury his brow with a blind plunge down to hell. 

R. Browning : Abt VogUr, 

The clock in the grey church tower at Hatherlea Bridge 
was striking the first quarter after six, next evening, as the 
train came into the station. 

A goodly number of people came by it on account of 
the political meeting which was fixed to take place at 
Hatherlea, that evening, at half-past seven. 

It was already nearly dark ; a wet, windy evening of the 
most unpleasant sort. The wind swept through the station 
and shrieked in the telegraph wires, and the rain fell in 
slanting, penetrating scuds, across the sodden hills. Every- 
body was in too much of a hurry to leave the station and 
get under shelter for the hour preceding the meeting, to 
have eyes for anybody else. Men pulled up the collars of 
their great-coats and mackintoshes, and went out into the 
road with their heads lowered to meet the weather. 
Umbrellas blocked the view very eiFectually, if view it 
could be called, which was all a damp, grey blur of trees 
and roofs, and fields, and sky, all nm together as by a 
great brush charged with monochrome. 

No one, therefore, noticed the tall man, clothed in long 
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dark driving-doak from head to heel, with black felt hat 
pulled low over his eyes, who left the station almost the 
first among the passengers, and made his way down the 
muddy road to the wicket-gate which led, by a short-cut 
through the rookery, into the grounds of the Hall. It was 
Claude Meredith. 

He did not stop to see to his portmanteau, or to ask 
whether or not a carriage had been sent for him, but 
hastened away as quickly as possible, avoiding recognition. 

How wet and cold it was ! In spite of the long coat 
that he wore, which the wind caught and blew about 
his legs, Meredith shivered as the chilly rain drove in his 
face and made its way from the brim of his felt hat down 
the back of his collar. The road was so running with 
water and deep in mud that his feet were soon thoroughly wet, 
and squelched dolefully at every step. Even at this last 
hour, the comfort-loving man regretted the thin shoes that 
he wore, and longed for the umbrella which he had forgotten 
to bring, with a feeling of fretful irritation. Strange that 
in the fece of death such trifles should have power to move 
us. Yet so it is. Even a crease in the bedclothes will 
trouble the spirit of a dying man, and disturb his last 
moments. 

He opened the wicket in the park-palings and passed 
into the rookery. It was more sheltered in here under the 
tall elms; but it was not less damp and uncomfortable. 
The moss was soaked to a wet sponge by the constant drip 
from the branches, which caught the rain and distilled it 
on to the ground. The wind moaned in the tree-tops, 
waving dismally to and fro against the dull grey sky from 
which the light was quickly disappearing. The rooks, mi- 
comfortable likewise, uttered hoarse caws of protest, as they 
shook unsteadily upon their perches. They all seemed to 
have got sore throats, this evening. And Meredith thought 
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he soon would have one too, if . But that * if* caught 

him up quickly, and checked further prophecy in that 
direction. 

Drip ! drip ! The drops fell with a dull thud upon the 
crown of his felt hat. Meredith wished they would not, 
they annoyed him most unaccountably. He did not want 
to think of drops either, just then. He was making his way 
towards that end of the Hall which contained the morning- 
room, where his wife usually sat when she was alone. One 
of the windows looked out upon the rookery, and he hoped 
that the shutters might still be unclosed so that he might 
get that last look at her for which he was pining. He 
knew Evelyn's love for the lingering daylight, and he was 
counting on this to give him his desire ; but, if the trees 
would keep on dripping upon him like that, all the time he 
was standing outside, he thought that it would drive him 
mad. It would be so ridiculous, too, to feel cold water 
trickling down his back while he was taking his fare- 
well look. Meredith swore at the raindrops, under his 
breath. He might have sworn, just as well, above it ; for 
no one, except, perhaps, the rooks, could possibly have heard 
him ; and, as rooks so often seem to swear among them- 
selves, it would not have mattered if they had. 

Meredith was close to the house now, he could see its 
dark bulk rising against the sky. Yes, he was right. 
There was a fire in the morning-room, and the shutters 
were unclosed ; for he could see its light streaming redly into 
the greyness outside. It made a long ruddy track towards 
him along the sopping ground, striking upon the wet boles 
of the elms and the dripping leaves of the evergreens that 
formed a thicket beneath. 

A fire ! How comfortable it would be to stand beside 
a fire and warm his hands and feet, if it were but for a 
moment. This was his own fire, too, burning in his own 
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house. And yet he must stand, like a felon, outside in die 
chilly rain, nor dare to show himself to any within. 

A felon ! Yes, that is what Evelyn thought him ; she 
would, very likely, call him so to his fece, should he venture 
to present himself before her. It was hard, hard, 

Claude Meredith was full of self<ompassion, as men of 
his stamp usually arc. They treat others badly. They make 
their own misfortunes ; and then they tell themselves how 
very ill-used they are. 

How red the ground looked, where he was standing, with 
the reflection from the fire ; how crimson were the laurel- 
leaves and the trunks of the elms ! What was it they 
suggested i Something unpleasant, for they made him 
shudder. Ah, yes, no wonder ; they brought back the 
vision of a battlefield — it was as though each thing that 
the firelight touched were splashed and dripping with blood. 

Meredith turned sick at the thought, and yet he had 
made up his mind to do something shortly which would 
make the fancy a reality. But not here ; no, this was too 
near the house. All day he had been haunted by the vision 
of that old Scots fir, standing by itself among a bed of heather 
and rhododendrons, not far from where the wall of the park 
skirted the river. And then he saw himself, also, making 
ready to die. 

Well, that would come, presently. He had first to take 
that last long look at the woman he loved. He could not 
die without it. 

It did not once enter Meredith's mind, given the fire 
and the open shutters, that Evelyn might not be in the 
room — he felt sure he should see her, once he were near 
enough. The only fear which troubled him was lest she 
should see him. He advanced with caution, making a 
dAour round the shrubs so as to approach the window from 
one side. 
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As he neared it the church clock struck the half-hour, 
a cracked, rather dismal clang, as though its bell, also, were 
afiected by the prevailing damp and dreariness. Yet, how 
familiar ! How reminiscent of manjr pleasant things I It 
brought to Meredith's ear the hum of bees in sunmier sun- 
shine ; he seemed to smell the scent of roses, heavy with 
dew, as he waited for Evelyn by the Rectory wall. Ah, 
well, things were very di£Ferent now ; he had had his day. 
He should only hear that old clock strike once more ; 
for he had made up his mind that seven o'clock was to be 
his hour — then all would be over with him i for Meredith 
would not think of a Hereafter. 

He was quite close to the window now. The ivy- 
leaves that grew up the walls of the house brushed his 
cheek with their five wet fingers as he advanced his head 
cautiously to the edge of the frame. He looked in. Yes, 
Evelyn was there ; she was sitting in the full flood of fire- 
shine which flickered round her tawny hair and lit up the 
brown of her cloth dress. But he could not see her fiice ; 
it was buried in the cushions of her chair. Her body was 
turned shoulder outward ; she seemed to be sobbing, for he 
saw the shoulder heave. 

But Evelyn was not alone ; and the sight of her com- 
panion took away all pity for the weeping woman from the 
heart of the man who was her husband. His head seemed 
to bum like fire and his heart to fill with rage and bitter- 
ness, BSj at the same instant, his eyes rested on the tall figure, 
and square, dark face of Gilbert Clavering. 

He was bending over Evelyn ; one hand lay upon her 
shoulder. He seemed to be comforting her, for his &ce was 
full of tender pity, and though Meredith could hear no 
words, he could see by the motion of the lips that Gilbert 
was speaking. 

Comforting her ! What right had he to do that 
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when Evelyn was not his wife but that of this poor con- 
demned man who must stand, perforce, outside and look on 
while another took his place — ^and that other the very man 
who was to profit by his, Meredith's, loss ? 

The very idea was maddening. Yet what could Claude 
do ? To have followed his first impulse and rushed between 
them would, as a moment's reflection showed him, have led to 
the most unpleasant of scenes and brought about the very con- 
sequences he had determined to avoid. And, after all, what 
did it matter ? In less than half an hour he would himself 
be a dead man. His wife would then be free to give herself 
to whom she would. 

If Gilbert Clavering were able to comfort her for her 
disappointment about himself, to make up to her for the bad 
bargain she had made in her first marriage, why should he, 
Meredith, spoil the chances for her ? Evelyn had suffered 
enough already ; she would suffer still more before all was 
over. Let her take what compensation she could. 

Half cynically, half sorrowfully, Claude Meredith turned 
away from the lighted window into the wet and chilly dark- 
ness. He cared now still less than before how soon he was 
done with life. If anything had been wanting to keep him 
to his purpose, his wife, he reflected, had supplied the motive. 
There was nothing left to bind him to the world. 

The church clock struck the quarter to seven as he 
came out of the shrubbery and found himself in the long 
avenue between the double rows of stately elms whose tops 
were swaying with ceaseless vibration against the sky. The 
light had all but left it now ; a star or two shone out like 
a pin-prick in the scudding clouds ; the rain had nearly 
ceased. 

Claude Meredith walked on rapidly till he came within 
a stone's throw of the entrance gates. Then, at a gap 
which a former storm had made among the elms to the 
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left of the drive, he left the avenue and plunged into the 
thick undergrowth of evergreens and heather. 

YeSy here was the place he had had in his mind when he 
planned the final scene. There was just sufficient light re- 
maining by which to see the dark umbrella-like top of the 
great Scots fir, lifting itself high above the surrounding 
trees into the lowering sky. Claude Meredith plunged 
through the heather, and stood with his back against the 
rough red pillar of the trunk. Then he opened his cloak, 
took the revolver ftom his breast pocket, and, holding it in 
his hand, stood there waiting. 

* When the clock strikes seven, I will fire,* he said to 
himself. 

As he waited he could hear the ceaseless rush of the 
river, coming down from the hills in spate, and chafing 
hoarsely against the piers of the high-backed bridge. The 
equally ceaseless sough of the wind in the branches came, 
like the sound of an aerial river, from above. Strange to 
think that in a few minutes more his ears would be deaf to 
every sound. 

What was this : the sound of voices from the bridge ? 
Ah, yes ; he remembered, now, what, before, he had quite 
forgotten : this was the night of the Hatherlea Bridge 
political meeting, at which he himself was to have spoken. 
The people were going to it, expecting him to appear and 
address them as their candidate. There was something like 
grim humour in the idea which made Meredith's lips curl. 
Well, they would have to expect him in vain ; they would 
have to choose another candidate ; for, by the hour the 
meeting was timed to begin, he, Claude Meredith, Squire of 
Hatherlea, would be dead. Would they send Gilbert 
Clavering to Parliament in his place ? Meredith wondered. 
Would he get that honour as well as all the other desirable 
things he himself had had ? Likely enough. 
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Meredith ground his teeth savagely as the thought 
passed through his mind. But, after all, what matter ? By 
that time he himself would no longer be present to care. 

Claude listened impatiently to the voices ; he wanted 
them to cease and the silence to return. He could not, he 
thought, die in peace while that sound of human life was 
going on. Stillness again. He drew a deep breath. He 
had feared the clock might strike before the men were over 
the bridge. Now he was ready for the signal. 

He put his revolver against his breast and waited* 

Would that old crack-voiced clock never begin to strike ? 
Surely, it must be much more than half an hour since he 
had stood outside the window and looked his last upon the 
woman who had been his wife ? Had been ? Well, the 
past tense would be the correct one in another moment. 

Ah, there it was ! The signal for which he was 
waiting was pealing out through the darkness at last. 

How solemnly the strokes struck upon the air — lawful 
as those of a passing-bell ! 

What did people generally do for a man about to die ? 

^ God have mercy on his soul ! ' Ay, those were the 
words of commendation. 

Should he say them for himself ? Meredith felt a strong 
inclination to do so. But, did not such a prayer imply a 
hereafter? If so, what of himself? Whither was he 
hurrying, with all his sins upon him ? 

All the while the crack-voiced clock was striking slow 
and solemnly — 

< One— Two— Three— Four— Five— * 

Well, it was too late now to think of what might be in 
store for him ; too late now to change his mind. 

' Six — ' One more stroke, and then all would be over. 
Claude Meredith felt the cold sweat break out all over his 
body ; he trembled in every limb. But the die was cast. 
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The mind, which had been made up with such difficulty, 
held firm. There was no more drifting to and fro. The 
rapids swept him along — the falls were near. Another 
moment and he would be oven 

'Seven!' 

As the last stroke rippled away upon the rushing river 
of Time, another sound, sharp and sudden, awoke the echoes, 
startling the rooks from their roosting-places in the elms, 
and sending them, cawing hoarsely, into the air. 

Claude Meredith reeled away from the old Scots fir, 
and fell heavily with his face upon the wet heather at its 
foot. He had taken the plunge at last. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

AFTERWARDS 

My life's best treasure have I spent in vain, 
And death and hell are now my only gain. 
I totter on a dark chasm's dreadful brink, 
Hell's jaws are yawning for me, and I sink : 
Yet, since none ever from Thee didst Thou cast, 
I stretch my hands to Thee, Lord, hold them &st. 

Abp. T&bnch : The Momk ami tke Situur. 

Gilbert Claverinc had not left her very long when 
Evelyn Meredith pulled herself together, got up from her 
chair, and walked to the window which looked upon the 
rookery. She stood there for some moments, looking out, 
with her back turned upon the room. She turned her 
back resolutely upon other things at the same time. For 
Evelyn was not the woman to give way for long to vain 
regrets, or to enervate herself by dwelling on what might 
have been, in such a crisis as this. There were things 
ahead which must be faced ; what lay behind was much 
better left unexamined, at least, so far as the present was 
concerned. 

The train which ran in connection with the North 
express must have come in by now. If her husband were 
true to his compact and were returning by it, he should be 
here immediately. She had sent the carriage to the station; 
it ought already to be back. 

As the thought passed through Mrs. Meredith's mind, 
she heard the trot of horses' hoofs and the cnmch of wheels 
upon the gravel. The carriage must be quite dose, or she 
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could not hare caught the sounds above the moaning of the 
wind in the trees. 

She held her breath, and stood, with beating heart and 
eyes fixed upon the branches which waved up and down, 
back and forward, like long arms with outspread fingers, 
against the rapidly darkening sky. If Claude were in the 
carriage, in another moment she would have to meet him 
face to face. She turned sick at the thought of that meeting, 
with a feeling of repulsion. 

But no ; the wheels had turned up the road towards 
the stable-yard. Then, either he was walking, or he had 
not come ; Evelyn was inclined to think the latter. It 
was only what she had expected. Claude was afraid to 
meet his fate like a man ; he was leaving her, a woman, 
to meet it for him. 

Her lip curled with the scorn which followed on the 
thought. How differently Gilbert Clavering would have 
acted under the circumstances ! But then, Gilbert could 
never have stood in such a position at all. 

Evelyn pulled herself up and turned resolutely from 
the window. Her mind had involuntarily called up the 
images of the two men in contrast. She had found herself 
comparing them again, as she had done before — it was 
becoming only too natural ; yet such comparisons were not 
to be permitted — she had had her choice between them, 
and had chosen Claude. If she had chosen wrongly, she 
was still his wife. There was no blinking that fkct — and 
Evelyn was far too upright and honest a woman to try 
to blink it ; but the feeling of sick repulsion grew on her, 
nevertheless. She caught herself wondering, in a dull sort 
of fashion, whether she could bring herself to go on living 
with this man after the discoveries which she had made. 

Old Thomas brought in the lights, apologising for 
delay. He had been down in the village, he said, to see 

z a 
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that all anangements were complete for the evening's meet- 
ing* For Thomas was a keen politician and convinced Con- 
servative ; andy though he did not altogether feel certain that 
his master was in all points calculated to uphold that sacred 
cause, yet he was the candidate, and, as such, must be loyally 
supported. 

Thomas, indeed, was full of anxieties and excitement ; 
for had not the carriage just returned from the station 
empty ? There was only one other train from Newcastle 
before the meeting began ; if his master did not return by 
that what a terribly awkward fix the Unionists of the 
division would be in— especially Thomas himself, who felt, 
as it were, responsible for his master. 

He shared some of these anxieties discreetly with hb 
mistress, as he closed the shutters and brushed up the hearth. 
* Had she any news from Mr. Meredith ? * he ventured to 
ask. But Evelyn put him off. It was not the political 
meeting which loomed so largely in her mind's eye, but 
something far more personal. If the people of Hatherlea 
Bridge and district knew what she knew about their 
candidate, he would, she was well aware, be hissed from 
the platform before he could speak a word. The meeting, 
therefore, was of no consequence whatever, so far as he was 
concerned. 

*John waited a good while at the station, ma'am,' 
remarked Thomas, loth to give up the chance of informa- 
tion ; *' he thought, mebbes, the maister might hev missed 
his train and talegraphed ; but there was no worrd cam'.' 

*Well, Thomas, he may still arrive by the next,' 
answered Evelyn, with a feeling of impatience she found it 
hard to conceal. ^ You can go to the meeting if you like, 
and tell them he's been detained. I sha'n't want you at 
dinner, Florence can bring me something in here on a tray ; 
for I suppose Francis will want to go to the meeting too.' 
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* He's off arlreadjr,* remarked the old butler ; * young 
chaps, like him, disn't arlways wait tor see if they're wanted. 
Not but what this is a big occasion, an' brings wi't a big 
excuse ; sae Ah'U joost step doon mesel' an' dae my best 
for the maister. But it's a peety he's set himsel' late, on 
this of arl neits in the year.' 

Thomas retired, full of bustle and importance, to follow 
in the wake of his subordinate. He felt as though he were 
ambassador extraordinary, empowered to mediate between 
his absent master and an impatient public. The house 
seemed very still when he was gone ; the sounds of the 
weather outside grew yet more eerie, Evelyn felt glad of 
the presence of even little Warlock, who slept quietly upon 
the rug. She lay back in her chair, and put her hand to 
her forehead ; it was throbbing badly. She felt so strangely 
tired — she, the strong, healthy Evelyn Hesketh, whom 
nothing ever seemed to weary. Now, even to sit and 
think was a toil. Suddenly she heard the house door bang, 
a hasty foot crossed the hall, and the door of the morning- 
room opened. It must be her husband, come at last. 

Evelyn's heart gave a frightened leap. She took her 
hand from her eyes and looked up. It was not Meredith, 
however, who stood before her, but Gilbert Clavering. 
His face and hair were wet and shiny with rain-drops, which 
he had been at no pains to wipe off. There was an awed 
expression, mingled with infinite compassion, in his eyes. 

* Evelyn,' he said, in a voice which was, evidently, under 
a strong curb, * can you bear bad news ? ' 

* What is it ? ' she gasped, half rising from her chair. 
* Claude?' 

^ Yes ; there's been some sort of accident. I found 
him in the park, just now, Ijring unconscious under the old 
Scots fir — they're bringing him in. My poor girl, don't 
look so scared ; he's not dead.' 
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Evelyn, by this, had got quite up out of her chair ; she 
was standing, with one hand leaning against the jambs of 
the marble chinmey-piece. Every scrap of colour had gone 
out of her cheeks and lips, and her eyes had a look of wild 
question and appeal. 

* Murdered ? • she whispered. * Was it that — that man ? ' 

* What man i Try to be strong, Evie dear.' Gilbert 
slipped his arm for a moment around the girl's swaying 
form ; but, not even at that instant, though the touch of 
her body, the sight of her weakness, thrilled him, did be 
forget that she was another man's wife. 'No, I don't 
think it's been murder,' he went on, as he helped her 
back into her chair. ' There are no signs of anything of 
that sort. He seems to have shot himself — by mistake.' 
He added the last words hastily, as he saw the look of 
horror in Evelyn's eyes. 

* By mistake ? Oh, I hope so I If not, if he meant it, 
and if he dies, it is I who have killed him, Gilbert. Think 
of that!' 

* ITaUj Evie i Oh, surely, not ! You mustn't think of 
such things, dear. Ah, here's your supper-tray. Your 
mistress has had bad news, Florence,' he said, turning to 
the maid. ' Mr. Meredith has had an accident — they're 
bringing him in ; you had better go and see that every- 
thing's ready upstairs.' Then, as the maid hastily left the 
room, he poured out a glass of wine, kneeled down by the 
side of the nearly Minting woman, and held it to her lips. 
' Drink this, Evelyn,' he said, with firm kindness, as, with 
the other hand, he raised her a little. ^ You'll have need of 
all your strength, my poor girl. There ! that's better. 
I hear them coming into the hall. Now finish this, and 
when we've got him into bed, I'll come for you* Dr. 
Woodward has been sent for.' 

Seeing that Evelyn was able to hold the wineglass, and 
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that the colour was returning to her lips, Clavering rose to 
his feet, and left the roonii closing the door gently behind 
him. Meeting Florence hovering outside, he sent her to 
her mistress. Then he met the men who were bearing 
their ghastly burden across the hall, and went before them 
up the stairs. In about half an hour, he returned. He 
found Evelyn sitting on the hearth-rug with little Warlock's 
silky head upon her knee. She was absently stroking his 
soft ears, while the dog had laid one paw, as a human being 
might have laid a hand, upon her other wrist. The con- 
tact seemed to bring a sort of soothing and comfort to the 
much-tired woman ; for there are times «when an animal's 
dumb sympathy is better for us than the most eloquent words 
of a fellow-man. The golden eyes, which seemed made 
for the sunshine, as Gilbert Clavering had often thought, 
were fixed upon the door ; there was a strained, hard look 
in them, as though they had suddenly become opaque, and 
had lost the power to move and melt. 

Evelyn got up as Clavering entered, and stood waiting, 
with the dog watching her all the time on the rug at her feet. 

^ Come,' Gilbert said, ' we have made him as comfort- 
able as we can. Dr. Woodward has dressed the wounds 
and wired for Dr. Hedley from Newcastle. Your husband 
is quite insensible, and will probably remain so for some 
time ; so you will not disturb him, if you go into the 

room. Still — if you would rather not go ? * He added 

the words questioningly, as he saw the shiver which ran 
through Evelyn's body. But she pulled herself instantly 
together. 

* Of course I'll go,' she said coldly ; ^ he is my husband. 
My place is by his side.' 

Gilbert Clavering opened the door for her to pass him ; 
he had the sensation of being suddenly put on one side. 
Without another word he followed her up the stairs. 
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Claude Meredith had been laid on the bed in his drening- 
room. He lay back on the pillow, with bandaged head and 
eyes bat closed ; his face was ghastly white, and the pallor, 
combined with the bandages of white linen, gave him all 
the appearance of a dead man. 

Dr. Woodward sat beside him, with a hand upon his 
patient's pulse. He looked up hastily, with a warning 
gesture, as Evelyn came in. He seemed to fear some out- 
burst of emotion ; but she was perfectly quiet and composed. 
Some change seemed to have passed over her in the room 
downstairs, steadying and strengthening her nervea. 

* IVe come to sit by my husband. Dr. Woodward,' she 
said, without a tremble in her voice ; ^ you'll need some 
one to watch him to-night — ^I will do it myself.' 

^ But — are you sure you are able, Mrs. Meredith i * 
asked the old man, looking keenly at the pale face of the 
woman whom he had known from childhood. ^ I'll stay 
with you till the morning; but I'll have to leave him 
awhile, if possible, at 4 a.m. — therell be no change till 
long after that, as I think. You're sure you're not under- 
taking more than you have strength for i ' He took her 
hand in his, as he spoke. It was perfectly firm and cool, 
nor could he detect a tremble about the dose-shut mouth. 

* Yes, I'm quite able,' she said, as she took the chair the 
doctor had vacated for her ; Mt is my duty and my right. 
I am his wife.' 

This was a self-evident &ct which neither of the two 
men present could contradict. No more was said. Gilbert 
Clavering left the room, closing the door gently behind him. 
The doctor took his seat at the bed-foot, and the watch 
began. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THB NIGHT WATCHES 

Only a driving wreck. 

And the pale master on bis spar-strewn deck 

With angaish*d iace and flying hair 

Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where. 

Matthbw Arnold : A Swntnef's Night, 

Half-past three chimed out from the church tower across 
the river>w The wind, which still blew the branches of the 
elms across a background of inky sky, came from that direc- 
tion, and carried the sounds of the passing hours to the ears 
of the watchers. 

Dr. Woodward got up. * No change yet,* he said, in 
a low-pitched voice. ^I think I may safely leave you 
with him for a while ; I've a serious case in the village 
which should be seen to. But, perhaps, I'd better call 
up one of the servants first ? It's trying for you to watch 
alone.' 

But Evelyn, with a gestiure, put the idea aside. * No,' 
she said quietly, * I want no one ; I'd rather be alone.' 

* Dr. Hedley from Newcastle can't be here till nine 
o'clock, at soonest,' went on the family doctor, buttoning up 
his coat ; * if there should be any change before that — it is 
possible the patient may wander a little, though I don't 
anticipate it at present — send for me. If he should be rest- 
less, I'll leave some medicine ready mixed ; give him a 
dose of it. You're sure you can manage ? ' He looked 
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keenly and kindly at the young wife. She returned his 
look with one of steady gravity. 

* Perfiectly sure,* she said ; yet, when the old doctor 
was gone, a quiver of pain passed over the face so 
quiet up to then, that seemed to belie her words. She 
wrung her hands together. * I wish I could tell 
what was best to do,' she said to herself. This was a 
question which Evelyn had been debating silently with 
herself all through that night's watch. Under her 
quiet outward seeming, heart and brain were working 
with painful activity ; for she was keenly alive to the 
fact that, though her husband had put it out of his 
own power to make confession, it must still be made by 
someone. She alone knew his secret, with the exception 
of the adventurer. Captain Ford. If she did not take 
measures to inform Gilbert Clavering of it by next 
morning. Ford would do so. Then what would Gilbert 
think — of her, as well as of her husband ? For she 
would have to confess, when it came to the point, that 
she had known for some time of the fraud which had 
been practised. He would think, most certainly, that she 
was art and part in it — ^all his faith in, and good opinion of, 
her would be gone ; Evelyn could not bear to think of 
that. Besides, if Ford were left to make the disclosure, he 
might make the story yet blacker than it actually was. A 
man like that would hardly be likely to recommend another 
to mercy. And, yet, how could she, Evelyn Meredith, tell 
him, Gilbert Clavering i It was not only that she must 
brand her own husband with a crime punishable by law, 
but the man to whom she must accuse him stood in a 
peculiar relation to herself. The hot colour came into 
her pale face, and she covered her aching eyes with her 
hands, as she recalled the construction her husband had put 
upon the matter, and reflected that, in the light of after 
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discoveries made by herself in her own heart, his words were 
not altogether unfounded. What would the world say ? 
Would it not put the same construction upon her actions ? 
Was it likely to be more charitable to her than her own 
husband had been ? And Gilbert himself — might not even 
he set her down in his own mind as a shameless woman — 
a woman who had made a mistake, had found it out too late, 
and was trying to ingratiate herself with the man she had 
rejected by informing against the one whom she had 
accepted ? No ; she could not tell him ! And yet she 
seemed to have no choice but to do so. It was maddening 
— maddening ; and there was no one to whom she could 
turn for help. 

Was there really no one ? Evelyn raised her head a 
little as the idea passed through her mind that, perhaps, she 
might consult somebody — might even get that somebody 
to speak for her. But who ? Who was there she dared 
trust with a matter so secret and delicate ? She thought 
of her &ther, only to dismiss him instantly ; no, the Canon 
was not a man to manage what needed both tact and 
diplomacy. Besides, he could never keep it to himself; for 
the Canon, like most married men, could keep nothing from 
his wife ; though, of coiu^ had such a thing been hinted to 
him, he would have been most righteously indignant. And 
yet he was a priest, and priests, as Evelyn knew, may, at any 
time, be entrusted with confessions. It, really, was fortunate, 
under the circimistances, that everybody knew the Canon's 
horror of this mode of relieving an over-burdened soul, or 
the consequences might have been disastrous. And then, 
all of a sudden, the Canon's daughter thought of another 
man who was, also, a priest, and who, moreover, believed in 
his priestly powers to the scandal of those of his own order 
who, like her &ther, were afraid to believe in them. 
Father Allison would not only hear a confession, but would 
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as soon die as divulge it. She would send for Father 
Allison and tell him. She thought she could teU him quite 
easily*— <ould put herself into his hands with the utmost 
confidence ; for Evelyn knew the good priest of Laving- 
ham sufficiently well to feel certain that her father's 
prejudices concerning him were utterly unfounded. Yes ; 
she would write a note to Father Allison, slip with it into 
the hall and lay it on the slab, where Thomas would 
find it and send it off with any other notes which were 
left there, first thing next morning. 

Very quietly she stole through the room, opened the 
door that led into her own bedroom, found her writing 
materials and returned to her husband's side. He was still 
lying as quietly as ever. But who could tell how much 
longer he might remain so ? Dr. Woodward had hinted at 
a possibility of delirium. Supposing him -to fall into wander- 
ing talk, as Evelyn believed most delirious persons did, might 
he not betray his own secret to anyone who happened to be 
present ? But he should not do that if she could help it^ 
the wife said to herself ; she would insist on being his only 
nurse. Poor girl, she knew but little of illness when she 
nude such a rash resolve, or how it would overtax her 
powers. 

Having written the few words necessary to summon 
Father Allison, Evelyn folded the paper, enclosed it in an 
envelope, which she addressed, then, with another look at 
her husband, she stole with it in her hand from the room. 

The staircase was in almost total darkness. Only the 
first wan light of the wintry dawn struggled through the 
wet window-panes, making ghostly reflections on the old 
oak pannelling — shadows, like strange formless shapes, lurked 
in the corners and windings of the stair. 

Evelyn shivered, with eerieness still more than chill, as 
she glided silently down. Had she but known it, in her 
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white dressing-gown, and with her pale face and wide-open, 
sorrow-filled eyes, she was more like a ghost herself than 
any of the shadows and dim effects of growing light which 
gave her the shivers. 

In the hall it was still more creepy ; for here the suits 
of armour, the weapons and antlers and stuffed animals 
looked so like watchers, ready, at any moment, to take life 
and spring upon her, that, though Evelyn Meredith had all 
her life despised those who yielded to foolish fancies, she felt 
ready to cry out on the smallest provocation. For when 
misfortune has gripped the nerves the strongest and most 
sensible is apt to feel a sense of insecurity, and to realise 
the nearness of the unseen world. She crossed the marble- 
paved floor, her slippers tapping upon it as she went, and was 
just about to lay her note upon the marble slab in front of 
the tall brass-feced clock, ticking solemnly opposite the 
staircase, when a slight rustle made her pause and set her 
heart beating wildly. 

A dark figure was rearing itself up upon the old oak 
settle, in the corner to the left, which stood in front of one 
of the oldest suits of armour and was half shaded from view 
by a tall vase full of pampas grass. 

It was all Evelyn could do to hold in a cry. She 
dropped her letter, with a violent start, and stood there, 
with hands pressed against her breast, unable to move. 

* Evelyn ! ' said a voice, * you here ! Can I do any- 
thing ? ' 

The blood in Evelyn's veins, which had run so cold a 
moment before, suddenly grew so hot that she tingled from 
head to foot. For the * ghost ' was none other than Gilbert 
Clavering. He came forward, noticed the letter which had 
fallen, address downwards, upon a black marble slab in the 
paved floor at Evelyn's feet, and picked it up. 

* It's only — I thought ' The girl's heart was 
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beating so fast that speech was difficult. ' You frightened 
me, you see,' she added, more steadily, with a fiunt smile ; 
* I thought you'd gpne long ago/ 

* No, I've been here all night. I thought you might 
possibly want something, and that I would be within call. 
Dr. Woodward said you utterly refused to have any of the 
servants with you. What is it ? Can I post that letter ? ' 

He spoke in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, which Evelyn 
found very soothing. She grew more at her ease. 

* Thank you,' she said, ' it's not for the post ; it's for 
Father Allison, at Lavingham. Thomas will send one of 
the grooms with it when the household is astir ; I want 
him to get it as soon as possible.' 

* Then I'll take it myself.' 

Evelyn was grateful for the simple statement, and for the 
delicate tact which avoided question in any shape, even by 
a look. 

* No, don't do that,' she said ; ^ it's very good of you, 
Gilbert ; but there's no such hurry. It's still raining. 
One of the grooms can ride over. It's rather important, 
you see, or I'd have waited till Thomas was up.' 

She said the last words in a hesitating, deprecating 
fashion, and with a curious appeal in her eyes which set 
Gilbert wondering what her business with Father Allison 
could be. But he still refrained from remark. 

* Well, I'll see Mr. Allison gets it as soon as possible, 
anyhow,' he said ; * and I'll be here till the servants are 
up, in case anything is wanted. How is he ? ' 

< No change ' — the woman's voice had a ring of hope- 
lessness about it that went to Gilbert's heart. He 
watched her sadly, as she turned away with a little 
outward gesture of the hand which had in it something of 
dull despair, and went slowly up the staircase in the cold 
light of the growing dawn. 
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How quickly and lightly she used to spring up those 
stairs, Gilbert remembered, only a year ago ! And he 
thought with bitter resentment of the man who, he felt 
sure, had broken the spring of brightness in the heart of this 
woman, who was all the world to him. For it was not by 
his death (if he was to die) but still more by his life, as 
Gilbert reflected, that Meredith had broken his wife's heart. 
What was it ? he wondered j what had wrought this 
change in the once so bright and happy girl ? That she 
had loved Meredith, at one time, and had rejoiced in having 
won him, he felt sure enough ; he would never have given 
up his own chance of winning her, but for that. Was it 
only that Meredith, after marriage, had, like many another 
husband, ceased to think it worth while to please his wife ? 
Or was there something more definitely amiss ? Had she 
discovered something about him which had destroyed her 
love with her respect ? Gilbert Clavering was well aware 
that very little was known of Claude Meredith's former 
life — he had wondered that Canon Hesketh had so easily 
consented to give him his daughter ; but then, Meredith 
was rich, and money covers a multitude of shortcomings, 
even in the eyes of a canon of the Church. And then, this 
attempted suicide — for that it was suicide Gilbert had little 
doubt — what had driven an easy-going man, like Claude 
Meredith, with all, apparently, that life could give him, to 
such a desperate course ? 

There was a mystery somewhere, of that there seemed 
no doubt ; but to that mystery, Gilbert Clavering, whom, 
of all men in the world, it interested most, was quite with- 
out a clue. He could only wonder and pity intensely the 
woman who was involved in it, as he went back to his 
settle, lay down, and drew the rug over him, to continue 
his self-imposed watch. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni 

A CONFESSION 

Parish Pribst. He will restore 

The peace that filled thy heart before, 
And pardon thine iniquity ! 

LoNOFBLLOW : 71^ Gcldtm LtgsniL 

* Peace be to this house ! ' 

Evelyn Meredith rose quickly from her husband's bed- 
side as the sound of the priestly greeting fell upon her ears. 
She turned towards the door, to see Father Allison's tall, 
spare figure, in the black cassock which he usually wore, 
coming quietly across the threshold with uplifted hand. 

She had given orders that he was to be brought upstairs 
immediately on arrival. But, wearied out with strain of 
mind and body, she had fallen into a haIf-<]ozing state, as she 
sat watching her unconscious husband, and had not heard 
the light tap upon the door which preceded her visitor's 
entrance. 

Seeing that his mistress was now on the alert, old 
Thomas, who had brought Father Allison up, shut the 
door behind him and went downstairs. 

* Whativcr can she want wi' t' priest o' Lavingham ? ' 
wondered the old man, who was quite as curious about family 
matters as most old servants are. And no wonder, for 
they consider themselves of the £imily, and are more 
interested in its concerns than ' the fam'ly ' itself. 

* It wad ha' been nuiir nat'rel-like to send for her ain 
feyther,' went on the butler. * He's a priest an' arl — a 
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Canon, onyway — if it's a minister she wants. But it*s a 
queer thing how folks sends for yon chap in a dressing- 
gown when theyVe in trouble. What is't they see in him i 
I wonder. He disn't look as though he gat enough meat 
to keep him going ; his hoosekeeper maun be a poor one. 
Well, well, there's nowt sae queer as folk ! ' 

With which very true and profound reflection on human 
nature, old Thomas went to his break&st in the servants' 
hall ; for he, at any rate, never allowed anything, how- 
ever serious, to interfere with ^his meat,' a term which 
covers considerably more than flesh alone in the North 
Countrie. 

Father Allison stood, for a moment, looking from Mrs. 
Meredith, who seemed suddenly stricken with dumbness, 
to the unconscious figure on the bed. He, too, was some- 
what puzzled concerning the reason of his summons to 
the Hall — 3, stronghold, as he had always considered it, 
of a parish whose spiritual ruler held him as ^ a traitor to 
his Church.' 

Allison, indeed, had hesitated about obeying a call which 
might put him into the position of an intruder. For clergy- 
men, as a rule, are as particular about professional etiquette 
as doctors themselves. That he had decided to come was 
due as much to Father Allison's individual contempt of mere 
etiquette, where any real good is to be done, as to the urgent 
nature of the summons he had received. Naturally enough 
he had guessed that the sick man had a confession to make ; 
for, like others in the neighbourhood, the whisper of suicide 
had reached his ears. And to find the patient lying utterly 
unconscious and incapable of making any such revelation 
was not a little perplexing. After uttering the usual greet- 
ing, therefore. Father Allison paused uncertain, waiting to 
hear what further was required of him. 

He had not to wait long. After the first moment of 

A A 
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paralyzing nervousneaSy consequent on the near approach of a 
much-dreaded interview, Evelyn Meredith pulled herself 
together. Father Allison's quiet manner, and the look of 
grave kindness on his thin, close-shaven face, gave her a 
fieeling of something like confidence ; she felt that she 
could trust this silent nun. 

* Mr. Allison/ she said, panting a little with nervousness, 
in spite of her confidence, ^ IVe something to say to you. 
I'm in need of advice and help. There seemed no one else 
to turn to. Will you come in here ? ' 

She opened the door of the adjoining room, and, leaving 
it open, so that she might hear any sound fi-om the patient, 
she went in, followed by the priest. 

But, once inside, she began again to tremble and 
blanch, and seemed unable to begin. 

^ What is it, Mrs. Meredith ? * asked Father Allison in 
his deep, quiet voice — *the Gr^orian tones' of his 
college days — * You'll let me help you if I can ; don't be 
afraid ! Is it ' — he seemed trying to help her out — * is it a 
confession ? ' 

He said the word — the word which was so full of 
mysterious horror to her own father — in a most matter-of- 
fact viray, Evelyn thought. But, such is the force of habit, 
that she felt herself ready to repudiate the idea. 

* No, no ! ' she said hastily, * not that ; at least — 
well, I suppose it is a sort of confession ; but it's not my 
own — it's — my husband's.' 

Father Allison looked puzzled — ^a vicarious confession 
was certainly as unusual as it was irregular. But, seeing 
the intense earnestness in Mrs. Meredith's eyes, and guess- 
ing at once the urgency of the occasion which was driving 
her to make the disclosure, he put aside all consideration of 
mere formalities, and prepared to adapt himself to circum- 
stances, and to the needs of the woman before him. 
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* And — and/ she said hurriedly, * I want your advice — 
your help. I haven't known what to do ! ' A sob came up 
into her throat ; her lips quivered, and her eyes had in 
them a himted look. 

Father Allison laid a hand, in fatherly fashion, upon 
the drooping head. 

* My daughter,' he said — * I may call you that, may I 
not ? Speak to me as you would speak to Him Whom I 
represent ; do not be afraid.' 

Evelyn looked up into the strong, gaunt face, into the 
penetrating, yet kindly eyes, and was, suddenly, calmed and 
strengthened. With broken words and trembling voice, 
certainly, yet without any reserve or incoherence, she told 
her story, while Father Allison listened gravely, without 
any signs of horror upon his face. It might have been the 
most ordinary story in the world he was hearing, to judge 
by his manner and expression. 

/And now,' said Meredith's wife in conclusion, ^I 
want to know what had better be done. You see the 
urgency of the matter. Will you tell Mr, Clavering ? * 

^Certainly, I will, my daughter' (that term *my 
daughter ' sounded comforting in Evelyn's ears) ; * he's 
downstairs now — nay, don't be afraid, Gilbert Clavering 
will not be hard upon that poor fellow, I can safely 
promise you that, I think. He has been through deep 
waters himself. Shall I go to him at once ? Then I'll 
come back and tell you. God be with you, meanwhile.' 

He went on his errand, and Evelyn, going back to her 
husband's bedside, threw herself back in the chair, and, 
bowing her face in her hands, waited. 

Ah, these waiting-times in the great crises of life, how 
sorely they try our poor humanity ! To sit quiet and 
possess the soul in patience, when life and death, or 
what is as life and death to us, are hanging in the balance, 

A Aa 
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requires a high standard of self-surrender and trust in Him 
in Whose Hands are the issues, to which few of us can 
attain, except through much tribulation. 

It seemed hours to Evelyn, instead of only minutes, be^ 
fore Father Allison came back. When he did, she was 
trembling so that she could put no question. But he 
smiled reassuringly, as he took her hand. 

* It's all right,' he said, with encouragement in his tone. 
*I told you it would be. Clavering is what, at school, 
we used to call a brick, Mrs. Meredith. He bids me tell 
you not to take the business to heart ; for, even if your 
husband recovers, no one besides those in the secret need 
ever know.' 

No one need ever know ! The words echoed in 
Evelyn's ears, bringing a blessed sense of reh'ef ; she had 
never thought of anything so good. After all, the outward 
shame, the public disgrace, the prospect of which had 
weighed upon her like a nightmare, might be avoided. How 
good, how generous Gilbert was ! 

* You'll gp down and see him yourself now, Mrs. Mere- 
dith ? ' asked Father Allison, who had noted the relief and 
gratitude in the eyes of the poor wife. * He is waiting ; and 
I think it's only right you should go.' 

She looked up, then down again, for the hot blood had 
flushed her to the roots of her hair. Allison saw her hesi- 
tation, and turned back on his way to the door. 

* What is it, Mrs. Meredith ? ' he asked, guessing that 
she was wanting to say something. ' Anything else that I 
can do i ' 

Then Evelyn took her courage desperately in both 
hands. * Yes,' shesaid ; ^ there's something else I want to ask 
you, something on which I want your advice. Suppose ' — 
she stopped a moment, and then went on again — ^suppose 
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a woman finds out that she — has made a great mistake and 
married the wrong man, what is she to do ? ' 

Father Allison fixed his penetrating eyes, for a moment, 
upon the crimson fiice of the young wife, as though, before 
answering, he would look into the depths of her soul. The 
scrutiny, apparently, was satisfactory ; for a grave light, 
almost like a smile, came over his face as he made reply : 
^ In such a case, my daughter, there is nothing for her 
to do but to trust herself to God, and make the best of it/ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

STEMMING THE STREAM 

(lere's a trial and a task — 
Is it easy to bear ?— if easy FIl not ask ; 
Though love hU, I can trust on in thy pride. 

R. Browning : Any Wifa to Any Husband, 

Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream. 

Tennyson : 7^ 7\oo Voices. 

A BRIGHT fire burnt in the dining-room, where breakfast 
had been laid for three on a Uttle table in one of the 
windows. Here, Evelyn found Gilbert Clavering waiting 
for her, standing on the hearthrug with his back to the fire. 
Dr. Woodward had arrived and taken his place by the 
patient's bedside ; so that, as Claude still lay quite uncon- 
scious, his wife felt that she might safely leave him for a 
while. 

She came into the room, looking white and shaken ; 
in spite of Father Allison's report, she was dreading this 
meeting greatly. But, somehow, the sight of Gilbert, 
warming his back so quietly, and of the preparations for 
breakfast upon the table, had a steadpng eflFect upon her 
nerves. For plates and coffee-cups, rolls and butter, even 
in the temporary absence of the more sustaining con- 
comitants, do not lend themselves readily to either tragedy 
or sentiment. 

Nor did Gilbert Clavering appear as though he intended 
to play a part in anything at all emotional. His fiu:e, 
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always rather grave and inscrutable, had, this morning, a 
particularly set expression ; his lips were firm, his eyes steady. 
To Evelyn, he looked as if he had resolutely drawn a curtain 
across the scenes of the past night, and did not intend that 
either he or she should raise it. He came forward to greet 
her in the quietest and most matter-of-fact &shion. 

' I see Thomas has invited me and Allison to break&st 
with you,* he said, * to judge by the number of cups and 
plates ; I shall not be sorry, for one, when he appears with 
his tray. How is the patient, by-the-by ? * 

* Just the same ; IVe left him with the doctor,' answered 
Evelyn, warming her hands at the blaze, and wondering 
how much he would allow her to say of the compunction 
and gratitude which filled her heart. Something, she felt, 
she must say before old Thomas made his appearance ; but, 
under those resolute eyes, and with that manner of quiet 
repression, it was not easy to broach the subject. 

There was a pause of some moments, during which the 
flames, only, talked softly to the logs, and the rooks and the 
wind said a succession of breezy ^ good-mornings ' tp each 
other in the trees outside. 

Evelyn's heart seemed to have moved upwards and to 
be beating in her throat. The silence must, she felt, be 
broken, at any cost, though Gilbert did not seem aware of 
any such necessity. A door opened somewhere — Thomas 
must be coming with the tray ; or, was it Father Allison 
getting impatient for his breakfast ? Evelyn felt desperate. 

* Gilbert,* she said, * I want to thank you ' But he 

stopped her with a little gesture of the hand, which seemed 
to put aside her intention. 

* There's nothing to thank me for,' he said, with a grufF- 
ness which, had she been more at leisure to observe, might 
have shown Evelyn that the man's feelings were less under 
command than they appeared to be. 
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* And,' she went on, speaking rapidly and refusing to be 

checked, * I want to tell you how sorry — how ashamed . 

Oh, Gilbert, please don't think I had anything to do with 

it ! I only found it out quite lately, and then ' A 

sob choked her. She stretched out her hands appealingly, 
hardly knowing what she did. 

Gilbert Clavering looked, for a moment, as though the iron 
control which he had put upon himself were going to break 
down. He half held out his hands to grasp Evelyn's. Then 
drew back, walked rapidly to the end of the room, and stood, 
for a moment, looking out of the window at the clouds which 
were flying across the sky behind the moving black pattern 
of the elm-branches. When he returned to the fire his face 
was whiter than before, but not a whit less composed, 
except, perhaps, for a little softening of the deep-set eyes. 

* There,* he said, * don't say any more about it ; let 
the subject lie till he gets better — time enough to discuss 
it then. Don't think I blame you, Evie ' — he used the 
name as though unconsciously — * I know you too well ever 
to associate you with anything not perfectly straightforward. 
I'll see this man, after break&st, and shut his mouth for good 
and all. We must keep this matter to ourselves. Ah, here 
comes Thomas with the coffee and bacon ! And here's 
Mr. Allison behind him. He's famishing, poor fellow, for 
I wouldn't let him wait to get so much as a crust before 
driving him over here.' 

* Then you took the note yourself ? ' 

* Yes, I took the note.' 

That was all ; and Evelyn felt that the subject was 
effectually closed for the present. Well, it was a relief ; 
and yet, somehow, she felt only half satisfied. 

Gilbert Clavering had suffered a tremendous wrong at 
the hands of the man she had married. She wanted to tell 
him how she detested and repudiated what had been done. 
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and to ofFer to make amends in any way in her power. 
To have left the house at once, taking with her the 
miserable man who had usurped the place of the rightful 
owner, was the least reparation she could think of. Yet, 
here was Gilbert putting wrong and apology and amends 
aside, as though each and all were nothing, and calmly 
sitting down to enjoy his breakfast. The anti-climax might 
be satisfactory enough to the man, but it was not so to the 
woman. Nor was the subject so much as alluded to during 
the weeks of Meredith's illness ; that curtain between the 
past and present, which Gilbert's hand had so resolutely 
drawn, remained where it was for many a day. 

Evelyn, indeed, had but little time to think of what lay 
behind it ; the present claimed her too importunately for 
that. It is, sometimes, well for us that the present is im- 
portunate i for to look back or to look forward overmuch 
is, like star-gazing, a strain upon the vision which we poor 
mortals are but too likely to sufier from. 

From the moment when, that break&st over, she 
returned to the sick-room, it was a case of * live for tonlay' 
for Evelyn. For the sick man was already stirring from 
the death-like trance in which he had lain for the past 
twelve hours. 

* If you find him getting too much for you, mind call 
at once for help, Mrs. Meredith,' Dr. Woodward said, as he 
prepared to leave. ^ Both Mr. Clavering and Mr. Allison 
have promised to take your place when it can be so arranged. 
You mustn't tax your strength too much, my dear' — the 
old doctor held her hand, for a moment, and patted it in 
fatherly fashion — ^ remember how much depends on your 
health and strength.' 

Poor Evelyn, she knew what the doctor meant. But the 
hope that had, quite recently, come to her, and which she 
had not yet had an opportunity of sharing with her husband. 
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to fiiU had his mind been of outside things, now seemed to 
her a subject rather for regret than for rejoicing. And, as she 
sat by his bedside, and listened to that saddest of earthly things, 
the wanderings of a mind diseased and of a burdened con- 
science, the regret grew till it became almost beyond bearing. 

* As red as blood — zs red as blood,' muttered Claude 
Meredith, opening a pair of bloodshot eyes, which evidently 
saw, not the wife beside his pillow, but something far away, 
which none but himself could see. * I tell you it*s all red- 
red grass, red rocks, red wounds ! ' He shuddered. * Yes, 
Calvert, old man,* he went on, presently, * you're done 
for. But never mind. The diamonds are safe with me 

— Safe ? What have I done with them ! ' — he looked 

round uneasily — * I can't remember—- can't remember 

But, it's all right, Calvert, all right. The boy's dead, you 
know. You didn't want your cousin to have them, did 
you, old man ? So it's all right ; I've put them away — <lonc 
with them what you wished me to do. Weren't they in a 
joint-stock company — ^yes, that's it — a joint-stock com- 
pany — ^all right, eh ? ' 

A cunning look came into the glassy eyes. Evelyn 
shivered as she saw it. She could not keep in a little moan, 
as she pressed her hands together over her throbbing heart. 

Was this the father of that little child to be, whose 
coming she had hailed with secret hope ? Better never 
come into the world at all, she thought, than be bom to 

such an inheritance. * The sins of the fathers ' Ah, 

what a terrible legacy are they for the innocent children ! 
She had looked forward to that coming as to a little light, 
a little comfort, in an otherwise dark and dreary future. 
But, now, the light was out, the comfort vanished ; 
nothing but darkness and emptiness remained. 

Truly, it is terrible to be obliged to sit and listen while 
a guilty man unwittingly pours out the long-hidden story 
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of a sinful past. And when the listener is bound by the 
closest tie to the raving patient, who is not a penitent, but, 
merely, an unconscious instrument of his own shame, how 
more than terrible is the ordeal ? Not even the rack itself 
could inflict tortiu'e more exquisite than this. Yet Evelyn 
Meredith bore it resolutely, rather than allow the secret of 
her husband's sin to become public property. Only the 
two who knew it already, and with whom, as she knew, it 
was perfectly safe, did she allow to share her watch. 

Gilbert Clavering would sit for hours, with grave, im- 
passive fiure, hearing, without appearing to listen to the 
oft-repeated story of how he had been wronged. He was 
alwajrs at hand when wanted, always patient, always gentle, 
even with the poor sinner by whom he had been so basely 
defrauded. And Evelyn came to rely upon and to accept 
his help, as a matter of course ; which, perhaps, was at the 
bottom of his devotion. 

Father Allison, too, gave what time he could spare from 
the duties of his parish ; and many a prayer went up to God, 
as he sat and listened to the unconscious revelations of this 
erring soul, to whom conscious confession was quite un- 
known. And who can deny that this intercession was 
unavailing on the sinner's behalf ? though, as yet, there was 
no real repentance. 

As for Dr. Woodward, he heard sufficient to guess at 
moral as well as physical sickness, though hardly enough to 
divine its nature. Like the wise man that he was, however, 
he made as though he heard not ; which is what every doctor 
should do, not being a physician of the soul. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Evelyn found it 
easy thus to fence in her patient. Those of her own family 
who thought their rights usurped by these ^ alien nurses,' as 
Lady Margaret called them, were all more or less hurt and 
jealous. The Canon, above all, bitterly resented his exclu- 
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sion from the bedside of his son-in-law, and was more than 
ever incensed against Father Allison for his ^ unwarrantable 
interference with, and intrusion into, another man's 
parish/ The Canon, it is true, was not much of a bedside 
visitor, especially if he had cause to fear that the sick person 
had anything on his mind which he might wish to get rid 
of. But there are few such sticklers for privilege as those 
who possess, without caring to use them, powers which other 
people show a disposition to turn to good account. The dog 
in the manger is an amiable animal compared with professional 
men in Canon Hesketh's position. 

Not that he showed his teeth in public, he was much 
too suavely courteous for that. But, what he would not do, 
to his brother priest's fiice, he thought no harm in doing 
behind his back, where he growled of ^popery' and 
^ Jesuits ' and ^ wolves in the fold,' to his heart's content, 
with his wife for a sympathetic audience. 

^I really wonder at Evelyn allowing it,' he said re- 
peatedly. ' But he's wormed himself in, the serpent ! and 
made himself indispensable, I suppose. How she can prefer 
such a reptile to an honest man, like her own father, is a 
wonder to me, and a cross I find it hard to take meekly. 
If she were not so anxious about her poor husband, I 
should protest — for she $ent for that fellow, in the first 
instance, I believe ; but, under the circumstances, I suffer 
in silence.' 

' And you are wrong in doing so. Canon, if you will 
allow me to say so,' answered his spouse. ^ Charity can be 
carried too &r, as / think, when souls are at stake. I have 
stated my opinion on the matter to Evelyn. But you 
might as well speak to a rock as to that daughter of yours ; 
she only refers me to the doctors. The doctors, indeed ! 
Much they know of what is proper under the circumstances. 
Evelyn will get herself talked about if she insists on accept- 
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ing the help of two unmarried men in preference to that of 
her own relations. But it's of no use my saying anything/ 

Poor Evelyn ! if her relations had only known how 
hard it was for her to stifien herself against their well-meant 
offers, or her reasons for so doing, they would, perhaps, have 
thought less hardly of her. But, then, could we look into 
the secret thoughts of those around us, how many a verdict 
would need cancelling. 

To refuse the good offices of the two Miss Williamsons, 
especially those of Miss Maria, cost the young wife still 
more ; for the spinsters were deeply hurt by the re- 
jection of their services. Miss Maria pleaded, with tears 
in her mild blue eyes, for permission to sit up at nights, and 
so give her fevourite a little rest. 

^ Do let me, Evie dear,' she said pathetically, ^ you 
know how I love such tasks. And want of sleep wouldn't 
hurt me as it does the young. Have pity on your- 
self, dearie, and accept an old woman's services, even if 
you do think her a bit of a fidget. Now, won't you let 
me come ? ' 

But Evelyn, though it cut her to the heart, was forced 
to refuse, knowing the perils of a talkative tongue ; and the 
kind old lady went away sorrowful. 

Time went by. Winter passed away, and spring 
established itself in the vacant place, slowly and tardily, as 
is its custom, especially in the North Countrie, till the day 
came when, at last, Claude Meredith's spirit returned to 
him, as to the Babylonish king ; and, though feeble of mind 
and body as an infant, he was sane once more. 

Then, of those who had tended him in his delirium, 
only Evelyn any longer appeared before him ; and to her 
Dr. Woodward gave his opinion. ^ Dr. Hedley and I are 
of one mind on the subject, Mrs. Meredith,' he said, after 
the Newcastle adept had been for his last consultation. 
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*Your husband will recover; but only so &r, and only 
for the present. There has been an injury which no 
skill can repair. He will never be the man he was before. 
He may last out a year or two — ^you'll hardly keep hiai 
longer.' 

He looked closely at Meredith's wife as he spoke. How 
much would this verdict mean to her, he wondered, and 
how would she take it ? 

She took it very quietly, and absolutely without com- 
ment. She seemed to know the truth already, and to have 
accepted it, before even the consultation had taken place, 
which was a little humiliating for the doctors. 

Soon after Claude Meredith's return to consciousness, 
Gilbert Clavering asked for an interview with Evelyn. He 
had faced the situation. All need of his presence was now 
at an end. He could do no more good by remaining in 
the neighbourhood. He might even do harm — for he 
felt that a common anxiety, a common charge, had drawn 
him still closer to the woman he loved and, yet, must avoid. 
The close intercourse, which had been quite possible while 
their patient lay between life and death, was impossible now 
that life had reasserted itself. He must go, both for her 
sake and his own. For, though men are not so quick at 
divining these things as women, in Gilbert Clavering's 
mind there Mras a conviction, amounting to more than a 
guess, that what he had hoped and desired and prayed for in 
vain, while it was free to give, was his, without asking, 
now that it was free no longer. Such is the irony of Fate ; 
or shall we not, rather, call it the discipline which makes 
perfect the soldier of the Cross ? A hard discipline, indeed, 
and painful to submit to; yet, without it, could mortal 
flesh and blood have victory in what is essentially a spiritual 
combat ? Once allow this, and what the heathen resented 
as cruel sport on the part of* the all-powerful gods, the 
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Christian can accept as the wise ordering of a loving and 
far-seeing Providence, that does nothing but with a view 
to our greater good. 

And Gilbert Clavering, in his reserved and silent way, 
was learning this lesson. Never a selfish man, as men 
go, he was, moreover, learning unselfishness in the hard 
school which he had entered when all that seemed most 
desirable in life was suddenly taken from him. He 
could think for the woman he loved, and consider her 
good before his own. He knew, as he waited for her in 
the morning-room, where the pale April sun gleamed 
fitfully through the window looking on the rookery, and 
a cheerful fire defied and set it at naught from the 
opposite grate, that, during the next few minutes, he must 
put her to pain. But, like the short work of the surgeon's 
knife, it was necessary pain, and would soon be over. 
And better such pain than the comparative ease which, 
in the end, may bring forth death. 

She came in, looking like April herself in her light tweed 
dress, with its white chemisette and green silk tie. The 
slightly fragile look in her usually so fresh fiu:e, brought 
about by much anxiety and long watching, increased her 
likeness to the month of pale half tints and tentative growth. 
And, though the mouth smiled, there was a moist look in the 
golden eyes which told that the smile was not to be trusted. 
^Well, Gilbert,' she said, ^what do you want with me, 
this morning i You never come now unless you want 
something, you know ! ' She accompanied the words with 
a little pout of her full red lips. 

^ Never come now ? ' he raised his eyebrows with 
attempted mockery, which, however, was not very success- 
ful ; for Gilbert Clavering was a sorry actor. * Why, it's 
only three days since my presence as nurse was dispensed 
with. You can do without bie now, Evelyn.' 
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The mockery quite vanished and turned to sober serious- 
ness in the last sentence. 

A rather frightened look came into the girl's eyes. 
^ What do you mean i ' she asked quickly ; ^ you're not 
going to leave Hatherlea i * 

^Yes, I am. And not only Hatherlea, but England. 
Fm returning to South Africa at once.' 

^ Gilbert ! ' The April face lost all its colour and sun- 
shine, the light died out of the golden eyes. For human 
foces are like the earth : a sudden cloud, passing across the 
sky, can take away all light and coloiu*, and make the differ- 
ence between life and death. 

Gilbert's heart almost failed him, as he saw that look. 
It told him, more plainly than before, that he was the sun in 
Evelyn's sky, and that his going would leave her life dark 
and cheerless. But his resolution held him ; it was not 
made of such flimsy stuff" as Claude Meredith's. 

* Yes,' he said quietly, * Tm quite well again now, and 
have no excuse for remaining away from my duties any 
longer. Won't you sit down i I want to talk to you 
about this business of your husband's. I've put my affiiirs 
into the hands of Messrs. Wilson, of Newcastle. No, 
don't be frightened ; they don't know any more than 
that your husband has had losses, which have compelled 
him to part with the property to me — there will be no 
exposure. And, Evelyn, I want you to act for me here. 
I shall feel quite safe if I know I leave my interests in your 
hands. You and your husband will continue to live here, 
during my absence, and you and Robson, the agent, will 
manage the property for me, as soon as the transfer is made.' 

* Oh, no, Gilbert ! You are too good, too generous ; 
but it — it cannot be 1 ' 

Evelyn's voice was trembling, like a rush, in the wind 
of feeling which was sweeping over her. Her lips quivered. 
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and the tears came into her eyes ; she pressed her hands 
together to keep herself still. 

* Why can't it be ? * Gilbert's face was stonily impas- 
sive. He asked the question in the most matter-of-fact 
voice — he forced himself to do so ; for those tears were 
sapping his courage, and melting his heart. ^ It is just the 
one thing I want you to do for me, Evelyn. You can't 
refuse me, I think ? ' 

A sob rose in Evelyn's throat ; it was a moment or 
two before she could speak. ^ No. Could I refuse you 
anything — under the circimistances, Gilbert ? I would do 
anything to make amends.' 

A strange, burning look came into the man's eyes. In 
the mouth of any other woman than Evelyn Meredith, he 
could not help thinking what the words might have 
implied. But, with her, there was no room to suspect a 
double meaning ; she was so absolutely pure-minded and 
candid. He chid himself for the momentary thought. 
^ Well,' he said gently, ^ do that. Stay on here ; and, from 
time to time, give me an accoimt of yoiur stewardship. I 
leave my interests in your hands with perfect confidence.' 

Evelyn raised her eyes and gave him a look which 
remained in Gilbert's memory long afterwards. There 
was such a world of gratitude and feeling in her golden 
eyes — they glowed with warmth and light. This proof 
of his confidence, after what happened, went to the depths 
of her heart. 

^ Thank you,' she said simply. 

He rose to go. The interview had tried both of them, 
and seemed to him to have lasted long enough. 

^ Good-bye, Evelyn.' He held out his hands and took 
both of hers. 

Her lips quivered like those of a child that is going 
to cry. 

B B 
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^ Oh, Gilbert, must you go ? ' she said in a low, shaken 
voice ; ^ I don't know what I shall do without you ! * 

He looked her earnestly in the face, as though he were 
learning every curve of it by heart. 

* Yes, Evie,' he said, and his voice was deep with hardly 
suppressed feeling, ' there is no help for it. Good-bye.' 

But still she clung to his hands. A tear fell upon them. 
She returned his gaze with a look of piteous appeal. 

It was a moment that tried to the utmost Gilbert 
Clavering't strength of will. * Her husband has wronged 
you — why not take this by way of amends ? ' Something 
seemed to whisper the temptation in his ears. But he put it 
from him. < For her sake as well as my own I must hold 
out,' he thought ; and again he said * Good-bye.' 

^ And when will you come back ?' the tears were dropping 
freely. 

* Not till afterwards,* said Gilbert Clavering ; and 

he let go her hands, and went out of the room without 
once turning to look behind him. 

That ^ afterwards ' viras enigmatical. Evelyn wondered 
more than once, in the days that followed, what he could 
have meant. But, if her heart jumped to a conclusion, she 
refused to let her mind follow it ; which, when a mystery 
is safer left in doubt, is, perhaps, the wisest thing to do. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE TRUCE OF GOD 

The black minute's at end — 

With God be the rest ! 

R. Browning : Afuhelagnolo, 

Clauds Meredith lay quite still, looking, with eyes which 
still seemed but half awake, at his wife, who sat sewing 
beside his bed. She was making a small garment of very 
fine cambric, and the face that bent over the work had in it 
a look that was full of sadness. 

Meredith watched the hand, as it drew the needle in 
and out, with a sort of fascination. He was not conscious 
of wonder as to what she was about ; and yet he had a feeling 
as though he would like to know, if only he could exert 
himself sufficiently to ask. 

As yet he had never put any direct questions to those 
about him, nor had he alluded to the circumstances which 
had brought about his illness. Only, sometimes, his eyes 
would ask what his tongue did not, and a sort of embarrass- 
ment would seem to trouble him and hinder him from 
meeting the eyes of his wife. Perhaps, he was wondering 
how much she knew. This afternoon, for the first time, 
he put his thought into words. 

^ Evie,' he asked, in a voice almost as feeble as that of an 
in&nt, ^ what are you making ? ' 

She started, dropped her work in her lap, and turned red 
and pale ; but her answer was quite quiet. 

B B2 
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^ A baby's shirt,' she said. 

* A baby's? Whose baby?' 

Evelyn could see how a sudden eagerness came into 
Claude's eyes as he waited for her answer ; but she con- 
trolled herself sternly. She would not let him see what 
bitterness he had brought into a prospect which should have 
been so sweet. 

^ For for mine/ she replied, with just a momentary 

hesitation in the choice of the pronoun. 

* For ours ? ' 

* Yes ; for ours.* 

The man's eyes glistened. He breathed quickly ; then 
he reached out a thin hand and laid it on his wife's, which 
lay upon the little bit of cambric in her lap. 

* I did not know, Evie,' he said ; * I'm glad — aren't you ? * 
Evelyn Meredith was silent. What could she say ? 

She was conscious of a strange feeling of resentment against 
the putting of the question. Claude looked at her wist- 
fully. Then, after waiting a long time for the answer which 
did not come, he said, with a sigh : 

* Then you're not glad. Is it because I — I'm his father ? 
Have I disgraced myself too much to be worthy of a son 
— or daughter ? Can't you forgive me for his sake ? If 
I've sinned I've been heavily punished. God knows I've 
sufiered ! ' 

He covered his face with his wasted hands, and the 
tears of weakness trickled between his fingers. If it goes 
to a man's heart to see a woman weep, how much more is 
a woman melted by the rarer sight of a man's tears ? 
Evelyn Meredith was not proof against them, bitterly though 
she had resented her husband's treason. She put aside 
her work, kneeled down beside the bed, and, drawing one 
of her husband's hands down from his face, held it in both 
her own. 
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* Don't, Claude ! * she said brokenly ; * don't ! ' 

* Then you forgive me ? * 

^ Yes, I forgive you. It's not against me you've sinned 
the worst. As he forgave you, and told me to tell you so, 
I've no right to hold out. But, oh, Claude, it's been a 
miserable, miserable business I And he has been so good, so 
generous. If you only knew ! ' 

^ Who do you mean ? ' A dark look had come into 
Claude Meredith's face. He clenched his hand, as at a 
sudden remembrance. 

< Who ? Why, Gilbert Clavering.' 

* D Gilbert Clavering 1 ' Claude muttered the 

words under his breath ; but Evelyn heard them. She 
drew herself up, and looked at him in reproachful surprise. 
So this was her husband's penitence ! 

^ Perhaps,' she said ; ^ when I tell you that he has not 
only forgiven the wrong you have done him, but has 
managed to hide the disgrace from the world ; that he is 
allowing us to live on here and see to things while he is out 
in Africa, just as though there was nothing amiss, you will 
bless instead of cursing him.' 

^ Has he done this — really ? ' Claude seemed touched. 
* Then, Evelyn, it is for your sake, not mine. Are you — is 

he ? ' He hesitated how to put the question in definite 

shape ; he was ashamed to do so in any guise, when he met 
the candid eyes of his wife. To have thrown a doubt upon 
her would, he saw, have been an unmerited insult, which 
she would never forgive. ^ He is a better fellow than I 
thought,' he said, as though to himself. ^ There are not 
many who would have done as much. Evie ? ' 

*Yes?' 

^ I know I've been a bad fellow ; but when I tell you 
I'd give the world to undo what I've done, I'm not saying 
too much. I know I've lost your love and respect ; but. 
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will you try to give me a little of them again— just a little, 
for the sake of that little chap that's coming ? ' 

There was a very pathetic look in Claude Meredith's 
rather shifty eyes ; it was easy to see that he was very much 
in earnest. He held out his hand. Evelyn took it ; but, 
to a nature as sincere and honest as was her own, it was 
diflScult to find an answer which should be, at the same 
time, sufficient and true. 

*P11 try/ she said simply. And if Claude was not 
satisfied he could not press for a further assurance ; for 
he knew he had, at any rate, got more than he deserved. 
He shut his eyes and settled himself to rest, like a man 
who has got something off his mind ; and Evelyn took up 
her sewing again, and sat watching him, without appearing 
to do so, till he fell into a deep sleep. Then the little 
garment dropped from her hands, and, with a sob which 
was hardly restrained, she fell upon her knees by the bed. 
* Oh, baby, baby, it's hard upon you, dear ! ' she 
whispered, resting her forehead upon the tiny bit of cambric 
at which she had been sewing, ^ hard that you should not 
have a father to respect, like more fortunate little ones. 
But, never mind ; your mother will try to make it up to 
you. Neither he nor you shall ever have a word to say 
against me. For I'U keep my promise and try to be a good 
wife to him — for your sake, baby, dear.' 
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EPILOGUE 

If it be the old man's (laughter 
That we wot of— What then ? 

Jean Ingblow : Requiescat in Pace. 

The high-backed bridge of Hatheriea had its usual con- 
tingent of loiterers, set all a-row, with elbows leaning 
on the parapet, head on hands, and eyes lazily watching 
the water, which ran, talking softly as it went, under the 
arch below. 

The men above were talking too, and their voices 
mingled with that of the water in a duet between bass and 
treble, which was not unpleasant to hear, though the human 
voices were all more or less rough, and more racy than 
musical by reason of the Northumbrian burr. 

It was an August evening, over a year later than the 
events which had made a nine days' wonder of the folk at 
Hatheriea Hall. A gold and crimson sky looked at itself in 
a gold and crimson river. The swallows hawked at the flies 
above, and the fish leaped at them from below the shining 
surface. The air was so still that not a single leaf upon the 
sallows, which edged the water-^ide, turned its silver lining 
outwards. Away in the distance the hills and moors showed, 
soft and dusky, against the light-filled sky. 

^ Folks is sayin',' said the big landlord of the Clavering 
Arms, after pufiing in silence for some minutes at his 
favourite clay-pipe, ^ folks is sayin' that Mr. Clavering is 
on his way home ; comin' tae his own again, as the sayin' 
is. It nivvor did seem tae me to be reit, wantin' a Claver- 
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ing at Hatherlea Harl. New folks is niwor nowt like t' 
auld *uns.' 

• Yc*re rcit there, Mistor Ridley,' responded the tailor, 
taking out his own pipe, and knocking the ashes from it 
against the stonework of the bridge. * Wor proper gentry 
hez arlwajrs been Ciaverings. 'Tother name niwor sounded 
reit in my ears; it wasn't made to last. Shoddy it was, 
compared to guid homespun. We arl ken what that is.' 

*Ay, ye see to that, Joseph Nash,' said the village 
blacksmith, with a twinkle in his eyes. * That last suit ye 
made me had nae mair wear in't than a lady's handkercher.' 

A laugh ran along the row of human figures which 
decorated the bridge. The tailor, however, was quick with 
a retort. 

* When a man is willin' to pay for guid stuff he gets it,* 
said the little man. ^ When he beats doon the price, and 
winnot pay but for shoddy's worth — ^why, then he gets it^ 
an' arl. What else can ye expect ? ' 

There was another laugh, this time at the blacksmith's 
expense ; for all Hatherlea knew that Robert Snaith held his 
purse-strings close. 

But the little digresaon, which had led the conversation 
from the all-absorbing subject of the owner of Hatherlea 
Hall to the much less interesting one of the Hatherlea 
tailor's goods, did not long endure. Thought quickly drifted 
back into the original channel. 

^ It's a queer stowery,' remarked the barber \ ' Ah, for 
yan, cud niwor reitly mak't oot. Folks say Mr. Meredith 
lost money, and Mr. Clavering cam' into a fortun' and 
bought t' auld pleace back wi't ; but it's quier.* 

^ Kjy it's queer,' agreed the landlord. ^ And it's queer, 
and arl, aboot yon accident, as they carl it, that happened 
Mr. Meredith, and brought aboot his death at the hinder 
end. Folks disn't happen sich like accidents in the nat'rel 
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run o' things. Ah carl it suicide, mysel', though Ah wouldn't 
hev put that name to it while the poor gentleman was 
alive.' 

* Nay, Mistor Ridley, ye wouldn't ; ye're ower canny 
for that. It meit have damaged yer custom.' 

^ Hoots, man ! ' was the landlord's contemptuous re- 
joinder to this remark, which was contributed by one of the 
Hall gardeners. ^Yedivent ken what ye'retarkin'aboot. My 
custom isn't that easy destroyed. Folks arl ken where to 
get guid liquor, and sae lang as liquor's good, a bit worrd 
like yon winnot destroy custom.' 

^ Weel, onyhoo, he's gone, puir gentleman,' sighed the 
sexton, with the dismal droop of the countenance which he 
thought appropriate to his calling. * It matters little htw 
folks gan, sae lang as they fill their graves as weel as Mr. 
Meredith ; he was a fine figure of a man. But there, he's 
gone the way arl flesh must gan — the way we maun travel 
wor-selves when wor time cam's.' 

^ And we'll wait till it dis, if you please, before we bring 
up the subject,' said the landlord in a tone of disgust. 
* Ye're ower fond of corpses, David Kirk.' 

There was a pause which no one seemed in a hurry to 
fill after this unpleasant allusion had been made to destroy, 
like a taint, the flavour of the gossip. It was the landlord, 
finally, who relieved the tension and set the current flowing 
again. 

^ Mistress Meredith and her little lad '11 hev to torn out 
now, likely,' he said, with reflection in his voice, as he puffed 
away at his pipe. ' She's a real lady that, and she's norsed 
her poor husband like an angel — iwory porsin allows that, 
though it's weelken't the poor gentleman was not joost easy 
to manish.' 

* Mebbes, she winnot torn out, eftor arl,' remarked the 
barber ; ' we arl ken that Mr. Clavering was sweet upon 
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her, afore she wedded the late squire. Ah thowt he wad 
hev got her, yance ; but t'other man cam' along and took 
her fancy. She'd hev done a deal better tor wed Clavering 
nor Meredith, as Ah think.' 

* Mebbes, she'll wed them both afore she's done. A 
mair convenienter arrangement, under the circiunstances, 
couldn't weel be,' put in the tailor; ^not that Ah'm 
pointin' at onjrthing again' the laidy — wor Miss Evelyn, 
as we used to carl her, is above arl that, but * 

^ But Ah'll thank ye to hold yer tongue ! ' burst out 
the blacksmith, with a bang of his great fist upon the para- 
pet, which made the little tailor, who was next him, jump. 
^ Ah winnot stand by and hear wor Miss Evelyn's name sae 
much as touched by ony gossiping lips. Ah'll nivvor forget 
how she saved wor lile Willie's life when he was ill wi' the 
convolutions. An angel ? Ah should joost think she was ! ' 

^ Ay, it wad, mebbes, be mair discreet to say nowt aboot 
sich a delicate matter as a new-made widdie's second 
marriage till we see what she and t' squire hev to say aboot 
it,' remarked the landlord, with politic reserve. ' Not that 
thcre'd be ony harm in sich a weddin', if it ivvor cam' oflF; 
nothing cud be mair suitable, as Ah think. But there's a 
discretion, as Ah was sayin', tor be observed in sich-like 
matters, and discretion's the better part o' valour.* 

* Deed, an' it is, landlord ! Ye're reit there ! ' cried the 
blacksmith, with another sledge-hammer-like bang of his 
fist upon the parapet ; ^ and. Ah can tell ye, that, if discretion 
isn't obsorved consarning Mistress Meredith, the man that 
fails in it will hev to show his valour to me — if he's got any, 
that is.' 

* Weel, weel, Robbie,' responded the landlord, taking the 
hint and speaking in his most conciliatory tones ; for all the 
village had a great respect for Robert Snaith's prowess as 
a boxer and wrestler ; * thai*s arl reit. Ye've put a fiill 
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stop tor this subject o* conversation. What Ah propose 
now is that we arl torn into the Hatherlea Arms and drink 
to the very good health of the reitful heir, and of Mistress 
Meredith and her bairn. What's tor come is in the bosom 
o' the future ; 'tis the present we hev tor do with — no 
time like the present say I ! But, arl t' seame, if t' futur' 
was tor bring aboot yon little matter — we'll mention nae 
mair at present — Hatherlea Bridge would shoot "Hooray !'** 
Thus the subject was amicably laid to rest, over landlord 
Ridley's pots of ale, in which Gilbert Covering's and 
Evelyn Meredith's healths were duly drunk, to everyone's 
satisfaction. But whether any more came of the matter is 
more than I can tell you. It is always interesting to leave 
something for people to guess. 



THE END. 
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BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, doth, 31. 6d. each ; post Svo, 
illust. bds. 2s. each ; cL limp, is.(>d, each. 

Ready-Monev Mortlboyt 

The Golden Butterflyt 

My Little Girl. 



BBSANT end RlCB-conlinu^d. 

Cr. Svo, cloth, 3«. 6d, each ; post Svo, 
Ulost. bds. ats. each ; cL Ump, u, 6d each. 

With Harp and Grown* 

This Ssin of Vnloan. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Cella's Arbour. _ 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 

The Beamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bsy« 

The Ten Tears' Tenant. 



BE5ANT (51r WALTER), 

NoTels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. bd. 

each: post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 

each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 
All eorts and Conditions of Men. 

With la Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
The Captain's Room» ftc. 
AU In a Garden Fair. With 6 lUus- 

traUons by Harrt Furniss. 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 
Unole Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of Qlbeon. 
The World Went ¥ery Well Then. 

With 12 Illustrations by A. Forestikr. 
Hem Panlus. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
For Faith and Freedom. With 

lUusts. by A FORESTIER and F. Waddy. 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 lUus- 

trations by A. Forestikr. 



The Moly Rose, &o. with Frontispiece. 
irmorelof Lyonease* with la illus- 
trations by F. Barnard. 



St. Katharine's by the Tower. 

With 12 Illustrations bv C. Greek. 
Verbena Camellia dtephanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarloe. 

With It Illustrations by W. H. Hydk. 
In Deaoon's Orders, &c With Frontis. 
The Revolt of Man. 
The Master Craftsman* 
The Cit y of Refuge. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 31. 6d. each. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Changeling. 
The Fourth Generation. 
The Orange Girl. With 8 lUostratlons 

by F. Pegrau. 
The Alabaster Box. 
The Lady of Lynn. With ra lUustra- 

tJons by G. Deuain-Habimond. 
No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations 

by C. D. Wari>. 

Crown Svo. picture clolh. flat back, 2s. each. 
Bt. Katharine's by the ToweR 

The Re bel Queen. 

Large Type, Fine Paper EDrrioxs, pott 

Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2S. net each ; leather.. 

gilt edges, ss. net each. 

London. | Westminster. 
JerusxUem. (In coUaboratioo with Prof, 

E. H. Palmer.) 
Blr Rlohard Whlttlngtoa. 
Gaspard de CoUgny. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Meor 



CHATtO & WmDUS^ PUBLISHERS, 



CARROLL <LBWI5). Books by. 
AUo« in WonderlMid. With 12 
CnUmred and maoy line lUustrations by 
1ktiLLiCE3rr SowERpY. tar£e cn>wa 8vo, 
cloth fi}n, $5. 6(L oet. __, 
VMdlntf tkm Mind, ^(h a Preface 
by W. H, DdAPER. Poft 8vo, boards, 
u. net ; leather. »j.ndtt 



CLIVE (Mr»^ARCfIEIO. Novels 

by., l^t tsKK cloth, j«. 6Bt each ; ilias- 

trated boards, as. each. 
Paul r^npXL 
Wliy£»£tilFerMnX!IladlilflVlfa. 



CARRUTH (HAYDeN)--TheAd. 

ventures of Joii«s. With 17 Ulnsts. 
Fcap. 8vo. picture cover. U, ; cloth, is. 6d. 



CHAPMAN'S (QEORQE) Works. 

VoL I., P)ay« Complete, Incltidlng the 
Doubtful Ones. — Vol. II., Poem» and 
Minor TranslaUohs. with Eaaay^br A. C. 
SwiNBURKB.— VoU III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Qdyssey. Three VoU.. 
crown 8vrt, cloth, %<t. 6<f . each. 



CHATFIELD-TAYLOR (M. C.)— 
Fame's Pathway. Cr. 8 vo. . cloth, fo. 



CHAUCER for Chlldron: AQol- 

denKey. ByMrs.H.R.H«WtiSL With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 .Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to. cloth, $g. td, 

0]iauo€r for Schools. With the Story 
of his Times and hia Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. HawbiS. Demy 8vo. doth. Is. 6d, 

Tbo Prolofua to the CantorJbury 
Talos. printed in black-letter upon 
hand-made paper. With Illustrations by 
Ambrose Dnouctt Feap. 4toi decorated 
cloth, red top, u, 6d, net 



C H E S N E Y (WEATHERBY), 

Novels -by. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. 6d. 

each, 

Tho Cahlo^BMUBi* ' ' 
*thm Rom ance of » Qq — n. 

The Claimant. Crown 8vo, doth, 6$. 



CHESS, The Lows and Practice 

of; with an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Stacnton. Edited by 
K. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo. doth, 5*. 

Tho Minor Taotios of ChMs : A 

Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Stratedc Principle. 
By P. K. YoumG and E. C. Howell. 
hoTifi fcap. 8vo. cloth. U. 6d, 
Ttao Hastings Gheis Tonraameiit. 

The Authorised Account of the 330 Games 
played Aufl.-Scpt.. 1895. With Annota- 
tions by PiLLSBCRV, La^er, Tarrasch, 
STEINnZ, SCHIFFSRS. Tl£ICUUA.\N. BAR- 
PBLEDEX. BLACKBURNK. GUNSBERG. 

TiNSLKY, Mason, and Albin i Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and a? Portraita. EcUted bv 
M. F . Cheshi re. Crown 8vo. doth.sr. 



COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 

Novels by. > 
IA0 euro of Sonls. Post Sso. iiius- 

trated ix>arda. as. 
Tho Bod Sultan. Crown 8vql doth. 

$1. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boarlla» 2t. 

The Bordoii of IsaboL Crowa Sv<x 
doth, 3s. (id. 



COLBRON (GRACE I.). — Joe 
MtJIIer* Detoctivo. Crown Svoiclntf.. 
6r. {Shr-i:r, 



COLLINS (J. CHURTON. /WLA.). 
—Jonathan Bwlft. Cr. 8vo. <A, 3? ^.i. 



COLLINS (MORTIMER and 
FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo. c, 
'3i. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, lllustd. bds., xs. ca^u 
From Midnight to Midnltflit. 

Blaoksmlth and Soholar. 
Tho YmaHa Oomody. 

Vrpunooa ' 

Poet 8vo, illustrated bosada, as; each. 
Traosmlgration. 
JL JfitftottwUii Fortnaa. 
8«oet Anno Patfo. 
Sweat and. Varentx. 



COLLINS (WtLKIE)» Novels by. 

Cc: tso, gU 3r.drf.cacb ; post8\^ picture 
boardi^ 3& each : cL Ihnp. %s. 6d, eacli. 

JLntonina. \ BasU. I Htdoaad Seek 

— ~ a in VI 



Tho Woman I 

Tho MooBstonOk | Man and Wife. 

Tho Boad SooMt. I JUtov Zlark. 

Tno Quoott of- Hearts. 

Mo Name ) My MIsooOaBlos. 

Armadal% 4 . P^^ I*^** Finen. 

Mlas or Mrs.? i Tho Blaok Bobe. 

Tho Now Matfdalon. 

Froson X>oop. | A Rotfao*s bills, 

Tho Law and the Kiady. 

Tho Two Doatlnlos. 

Tho Hanntod Hotol. 

Tho Fallon Itoavos. 

JoaoboPs Daudhtor* 

Hoart and Solonco. |*I Say Mo.** 

Tho BYll Oonins. | Xiittlo Novela. 

Tha IiOda oy of Cain. I B Und I<ovo. 



CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 

By tho Blsa of tho BItov* Crown 
8vo, clot h. 3f. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, doth^6«. each. 
Tho Tldoway. 
Randal of Randalholma. 



CLOOD (EDWARD). — Myths 
sad Drsans. Crown 8to, ctotb« 31. 6a. 



Popular Editiok9| medlnm Svo, 6d» eac't, 
Antonlna. ) Blind Xiovo. 

Tho BToman in whlto. 
Tho Law and tho Iiady. 
Moonstoaab | Tho Kawlfiagdalon. 
Tho Ooad Saorot. | NoMamo. 
Man and VlCs 1 Armadalo. 
Tho Han ntod Hgtol. 
Tho Voman la iSlilto. Laikik Trrc, 

Fine Paper Editiojj. Pott 8to. cloth. 

j?!lt top. is. net : leather, gOt edces. 31, n ct. 
Tho Froson Boop. Laroe typk Ei>it. 

Fcap. 8ro, cloth, u. net. 



ill ST, MARtlN'S LANE, LONDON, VV.C. 



ftOURQET (PAUL).-A Hying 

Ue. Translated by JOHif Ds Vilusrs. 
Crown 8vo. doth, 3*. 6d,; Chkap 
Edition, picture cover. 15. net. 



BOYLE (F.), Works by. Post 

8vo. illustrated boards, ts. each. 
OhPonlolM of Mo-Mmi'« I«iid. 
_ Oam p Mot—. | Savarf e JUlfo. 



BRAND (JOHN).-Ob8ervatioi» 
OB Popular AntlqaltlM. With the 
Additions or Sir Ujcnkt £LLia. Crown 
8V0. cloth, 3*. W. 



BRAYSHAW(J. DODSWORTH). 

— Sinn SllhotMttes : Stories of London 
Life. Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. 6A 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 

•riej. Crown 8to. cloth. 31. 6«/. each. 
TheRaadoF'sHuidbookorFanioiia 

Namos !■ Fietlon, JLlinslonB, 
. f •<;mBOM, Provovba, Plau, 
^ Stories, and Poems. 
ADlotlonaryof MiraclM: Imitative, 

Realistic, and Dogmatic, 



BREW5TER {Sir DAVID), 

WorJubj. Poet 8vo. cloth. 4r. &;. each 
Mora Worlds than Onat Creed of 

PhUosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
Tha Martsrn of Bolanoat Gauuo, 

T^'CHo Brahk. and Kkplbr. 
IiattanoB Natural Hatfla. With 

numerous niustTatlona. 

bklUUE CATHCH15M. By R. 

H. Brydgbs. Fcap. 8vo^ cloth, ts. 6d. net. 

BRIDGE (J. S. C.).— From Island 

to Bnplrs: A History of theBxpanslon of 

Knyland by Force of Anns. Wth Intro- 

ductionbyAdm.SirCTPRiANBRiDOS,Haps 

a"d Plans. Large crown 8vo.cloth,6j.n ct. 

BRIGHT (FLORENCE).~A Qirl 

^ Ca pitalist. Crown 8vo , cloth. 6s. 

BROWNING'S (ROBT.) poems: 

Large fcap. 4to. cloth, 6*. net each ; Largb 
Papkr Editiom, parchment I2f.6d.net 
each.— AUo an Edition in the St.MartiWs 
Library, post 8vo, cloth, as. net each 
leather, 3«. net each. 

Plppa Passes; and Mea aad 
Women. With to Plates in Colour 
after E. FoRTSSCUS Brickd«lk. 

Dramatis Personasj and Dramatic 
Romanoes and byrlos. With zo 

Plate s i n Colour after E. F. Br ickdalb. 

BRYDEN (H. 
Scot. With 



BUCHANAN (ROBBRT)-^//*»/rf. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d, eacli ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, at. each. 
The 8hadow of tba Sword. 
JL Cblld of Nature. 
Q«d Mid tlia Han. With 11 niustra- 

tlons by F. BARNARa 
lAdy Kllpatriok. 
The Martvrdem of Madeline. 
Xiova Me for Bver. 
Annul Water. | PoztfloTe Manor. 

S*?**??. *"»^*»»^ I Kohel Dene. 

Matt I A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Unne. 

Woman and the Man . 

_ Cmvm 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6rf. eaci. 

Red and White Heather. 

JLndrom eda. 

Popular BditioVs, medium 8vo^ &I. each 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

Ood and the Man. 

Foaitfloye Manor. 

The Shadow of the Sword. Largb 
Typb. Finb Papbs Edition. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gut top, 2<« net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3«.net. 

The Charlatan. ByRoBBRrBucHANAx 
and H enry Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson% 
3J. 6d. ; poet 8vo, illustrated board.% aj. 



BURGESS (GELBTT) and WILL 
IRWIN. -Tko Picaroons: A San 
PrancUco NIffht's Batertaiament. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, $s. 6d. 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vu. 
cloth, ys. td. 



A.). -An Exiled 

— — - Fronllspicce bv J. S. 

Cromptox. R.l. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. 



BRYDGES (HAROLD). ~ Uncle 
Sam at Homo. With 91 lUusts. Post 
8vo. must, boards ts. : ciolhUmo. u.td 



CAINE (HALL). Noveig by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. W. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, u. each ; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. ^ 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A' Son of Hatfar. | The Deemster. 

Also Library EnrTiONS of the three noveib, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6*. each ; Cheap Popu. 
LAR EDrnoNS,medinm8vo,pnrtraitcover, 
6J. each ; and the FiNB Paper Edition 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo. cloth, 

put top. 2s. net ; tf;tther. gilt edges, it. net. 



CAMERON (V. LOVETT).-The 
Cnilso of the •Black Princo* 
Privatoor. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with t Illus- 
trations by P. Macnab. 31. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
picture boards, at. 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 
and Novels by. 
The Compute Poetloal Works of 
Robert Buohanan. a Vols, crown 
8vo, buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume. laj. 



'>MPBELL (A. GODRIC). — 
Flour •de- Camp; a Daughter of 

8vo. clo^" ' 



Prance. Crown i 



►. cloth. 6t. 



CAMPING IN THE FOREST. 

With Illustrations in Colour and Line by 
Margaret Clayton. Fcap. 4to, doth. 
$s 6d. net. 



CARLYLE (THOMAS).— 0x1 the 
Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cloth, u.64. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



CROKBR (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown Bvo, doth, «x. 6d. each; 

post tvo, itlnttrated boards^ u. each; 

cUAh limp, n, 6d. each. 
PMtty Mlaa NavlU«4 
JL Bt»d of Pastai^e. ( Mr. 9«vvU. 
Diana Barrln^fcon* 
Two HastoFa. I Interfovanoe. 
Jl Family Xilkeaass. 
JL Third Penon. | 'Proper Prldo. 
VlUatf a Talas ft Jungto Tratfadiea. 
ThoKoal I«ady HUda. 
Married or Single? 

•To U^Ul 

Crown 8vo. cloth, $s, 6d, each* 
Tn ttaa Kingdom of Kerry. 
Miae Balmaine** Past. 
Jason. I Bey<Mid the Pale. 

Terenoe; Wiih6IUustflLby&PAOBT. 
The Gat*S«JBaw« With la lUiwtraUoas 

by Frbd Pkcram. 
The Bpanlah MeoUaoe. With ( 

lllusts.by F. PsORAlf.— Also a Cheap Ed, 

vrlthoot I Hiwta.. plcttire co ver, i*. net. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. td. each : post Syo^ 

cloth limp. aj. td. each. 
fnftitnati on, | Some One Blse. 
Popular Bditions. medium 8vo. tdL each, 
Proper Prida i The GaTs-i^w. 
Diana Barrington. 
Pretty Mlaa Neville. 
A Bird of Paaaage. 
Beyond the Pale. 
A Family Xiikenesa. 
Mtsa Balmaine's Paat. 
Married or Single? 
The Real Lady Hilda. 



CROSS (HELEN R.).— Aunt 
Maria' a Draaslac- table. A Book far 
Children to Paint in and to Read, with 
Illu»tration». Square 8yo. boards, it. ne t 

CROSS (M ARQARBT B.), NovoU 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6r. each, 

A Question of Means. 

Opportunity. With FrontUpiace by 
Hilda B. Wikkkr. 



CRUIK5HANK'5 COMIC AL 

MANACK. Complete In Two Sbriks : 
the First from 1835 to 1843; the 
SROOim, from 1844 to 1853. Two Vols., 
crown 8to. cloth, 75. 6rf. each, 



CUMMINQ (C. F. GORDON), 

Worka by. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6x. each. 
In the Hebrides, with 34 illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the 

Indftan Plains. With az illustrations 
Two Happy Tears in Oeylon. 

With 38 Illustrations. 
Via Cornwall to Bgypt. Frontis . 

CURlOSltiES IN CLUB5. By 

Ralph NeviU. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7*. W. 
net. {Prff>arins 



CU5SANS (JOHN E.).— A Hand- 
book of Heraldry; Including instmc- 
llons for Tracing Pedl.)*ree9, Declphcrinj? 
Ancient MSS.. &c. With 40S Woodcuts 
and a Colrd. Plates. Crown civo, cluth, ^. 



DANBY (FRANK).— A Coquette 

in Crape. Foolscap Svo. pfctioe €•'"«-, 

td, : cloth, t*. net. k. 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE).-Tbe 

Bvaacellot; or. Part Salvation. 
Cr. 8vo. cloth. 3>. dd, ; post 8vo^ bcla.. ^\ 



DAVENANT (PRANCIS).--HlnU 

fbr Pareota oa Cboloa of Prefesslon 
for ttaeir Soaa. Crown Svo. ts.td. 



DAVIDSON (H. C.) Mr. Sii^- 

ler*« DaMglitera. Cr. 8vo, doth, ^ t. ti^L 

DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE.»; 

Worki by. Cr. 8to. is. ea.: cL. »*. td. tx 
One Thonaaad Medionl Maxima 

and Sorgical Hints. 
Nursery H&tal A Motber'a Guide. 
The IMetetie Gore of Obesity 

(Poods Cor the Pat). With Chap;«.; s 
on the Tr eatment of Gout by Diet. 
Aids to Ii ongLife. Cr.Sr o. as. 7 cLsf 6 - 
Vine and Health: How to ec>.T 

both. Crown Svo, cloth, ij. 6rf. 



DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Storki 

by. Crown 8to, cloth, %s. 6d, each. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Prinoess ft the Kitohen-maid. 



DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 
Craaoa. With 37 lUusfac by Ckok ;x 

CRUXKSHANK. LARGSTYPS.Fl3ncPAP?1i 

Editiok. Pott Svo, cloth, gut top^ an. na . 
leather, gilt edges, y. neL 



DEMILLE(JAMES).--AStran?e 
Mannacrtpt fanod In a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo. doth, wiUi :q 
Illustrations by Gilbert Gadl^ 3^. 6J. . 
post 8vo. illustrated l>oards. as. 



DEVONSHIRE SCgNERY. The 
niataryofl. By Arthur W.CLATri~N, 
M.A. Wlthn]a8.I>emy8vo«d..xaf.6<f. r^ . 
Devon: Ita Moorlands, Btreaiins, 
and Ooaats. By Lady Rosalini 
NoRTUCOTB. With lUnstraCiona in Ttir. c 
Coloun by F. J. WixxiERT. Large f cap. 
4to. cloth, aot. net. 



DEWAR (Q. A. B.).-The Airv 

Way. Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. net. 

DEWAR (T. R.).— A Ramble 
Round the Oloba. With aao lUu w:r>- 

tions. Crown 8vo. doth, •js. fid. 



DICKEN5 (CHARLES), The 

Speeches of. Edited and Annoi n : ci 
by R. H. Shepherd. With a Portr^.i 
Pott 8vo, cloth. 24.net ; leather. 3^. neU 

The Pooket Charles Diokena : be: '^ : 

Favourite Passages chosen bv K\,vii\ i» 
H. H YATT. i6mo, doth, gUt top, zx. n c : : 
leather, giltjop, 3 5. net 

bictiONARies: ~~~ 

The Reader^s HaadbcMik of 
Pamous Bames in Fiction, 
Allusions. References, Pro. 
verb8,Plots, 8torles,and PCk«m a. 

By Rev. £. a Bs£:\Vfi3. LL.D. Crow^o 

8vo, cl.>tt», 3*. f^4* 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



DICTIONARIES— c^M//if»^. 
A DtotioDary pf Miracles, 

Imitative, KealisUc, aad Dogmatic, by 

Rev. E. C. Brxwkr, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 3<. 6d. 
FamUlav AIlnslonB. ByWiujAUA. 

and Charlrs G. WuiotLKK. Demy 8to, 

cloth. 7*. 6tf.net. 
Familiar Short Saylntfs of Or«at 

Man. With Historical and Explanatory 

Note* by Samusl A. Bk.vt, A.M. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 
TbeaiangDletionarys Etymological, 

Historical, and AnccaotuL Crown tfvo, 

cloth, 6i. 6d. 

Word!, Facts, aad Phraaoai A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaintt and Out- 
oMhe-Way Matters. Dy Elikzxr 
ErnvARPa. Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. td. 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — 014 

Corcoran** Money. Cr. 8v). cl.. 3s,td . 

DOYLE (A. CONANl.—the FIriri 

cl Oirdlestone. Crown 8vo. cloth. %s. bd. 



DIXON (WILLMOTT), Novels 

by. Crown 8v<i, cloth, 3^. td. each. 
Th« Roifuo of Ryo. 
Klii< Hal— of Hofonnoa. 



DObSUN (AU5T1N), Works by. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, 6«« each. 
Four FFcnchvomen. With Four 

Portraits. 
Bi^hteonili Oontnry Vltfnettos. 

In Three Series, each 65. ; also FlKx- 

PAPKR Editions, pott 8vo, cloth, zs, net 

eacli ; leather. 3^. net each. 
Jk Paladin of Philantliropy, aad 

other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 
BIde-walk fitndles. With 5 lUusts. 
Old Kensington Palace, and other 

Papers. Wim 6 Mu«tration<. 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by. Post 8vo. illustrated 
boards, zt. each : cloth, 2s. td. each. 

In the Grip of the I<aw4 

lilnkbyliink. j Caaght at Last. 

From Information Received. 

Busploion Aroused. 

Riddles Read. 

Chronic les of Michael D anevltrti. 

Crown 8to, cl., 31. td. each ; picture cl.. 
flat back, u. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards. %s. each ; cloth limp, %s. ej.each. 

The Man from Manchester. 

The Mys tery of Jamaic a Tervaoo. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. td. each. 
Deacon Brodie : or. Behind the Mask. 
Tyler Tat lock, Private Detective. 

Cr. 8vn, cr., 3^. td. ex : pict. cL flat bk. a«. ea. 
The Records of Yinoont TrilL 

Tales of Terror. 

Crown 3vo, cloth, 31. td, each } post 8to, 

illustrated boarda, u. each; doib limp, 

2>. td. each. 
Tracked to Doom« 
Tracked and Taken* 
A Detective's Triumphs; 
Who Poisoned Hetty DunoanT 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each : 

post 8vo, Illustrated boards, x». each; cloth 

limp, 15. td. each. 

Vanted ! I The Man .Hunf r> 

Dark Deeds. Crown 8VO, doth limp, 
ii. td, ', picture doth, flat back, s«. 



DRAMATISTS* THE OLD. 

Edited by Col CUNNINOHAU. Cr. Svu^ 
cloth, with Portraits. 31. td. per Vol 
Ben Jonson*s Works. With Notes, 
Critical and {Explanatory, and a Biu- 

§raphic.il Memoir by WILLIAM GlTPORD. 
hrce Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. VoL 
1. contains the Play* complete ; Vol. II„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Swinburnr ; Vol. III., 
Translations of. the Iliad and Odyssey 
Mario ve's Works. One Vol, 
Masslnger's Plays. From GirroRD't 
Te xt. One Vo L 

DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Children. Uoy. ssmo, cloth, is. net ea. 

1. The Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy's Appren- 
tice, liy K. V. Lrc AS. 

2. Mrs. Turner's Cautionary 
Stories. 

a. The Bad Family. By Mm 

l-KWVICK. 

«. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo, hy Helkn Bannckma.m. 
Illustrated In colours. 

5. The Bountiful I«ady. By Thouas 

Coua 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated In 
colours by Nklue BRN90N. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R MoN- 

SKLL. Hi nitrated in colours. 

0. Tlie Little Clown. By Thomas 

Cobb. 
la A Horse Book. ByMARTTouRTEU 

liltistrattd in colours. 

11. Little People: an Alphabet By 
Hknky M aver and T. W. H. Croslanu. 
liln.stratcd in colours. 

12. A Dog Book. By Bthbl Bickxkll. 
With Pictures la colours by Cakton 
Moore Park. 

11. TheiattleOlrlLoBt. ByELKAjsoK 
Rapkr, 

15. Dollies. By Richard Hin?TER. 
Illu^trated in colours by Kuth Cobb. 

16. The Bad Mrs. Ginger. By Honor 
C. APPLBION. Illustrated in colours. 

17. Peter Piper's Practical PriB« 
Otpies. Illustrated in colours. 

18. Little White Barbara. By 
Ei.kanor lilARCH. lilustrated In colour's, 

20. Touflocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By Alicb M. Afi'LK.roN. 
Ilhis. in colours by HONOR C. Applbtox. 

81. Three LitUe Foxes. By Mary 
TouRTKL. Illustrated in odours. 

82. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W« 

H. CKOSLAND. lllns. bv j. R. MOKSELL. 

88. Three LltUe Oobllns. By M. 

O. Taogart. Illustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies. By Richard Hun- 
ter. Iiiu«. in colours by Ruth Cobb. 

26. LltUe Yellow Waag-lo. By M. 

C. Brll. lUustratedlaootoura. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



aERARD(DOROTHEA)^AQ««M 

of Citrd» Mid Cr— , Cr.gvo. ci.,3s/id. 



GIBNEY (^OMERVILLE).- 

5€Btaaced t Crown 8va. cloth. is.M. 



QIBSON (L. 5.)« NoveU l>y. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, j.t. 6d. each. 
Tli« FMunaaoBo. 1 Bunt S p lc— . 
Ships of l>»«tf 

Vli« Wrmmmmmoam, Ohcap EdiUoo, 
picture cover, is. net. 



OLENNY (QEORQE).— A Ycar'j 
W^rk In Oarden aod OreenhiNue: 

Practical Advice as to Flower. frviU and 
Frame Gardco. Post 8vo. i*. : cl„ tj. M- 



QODWIN (WILLIAM). — Uves 



CilLBERT (WiLUAM).->laiiie« 
J. Ouke, CottMtBonffer. PoatSvoJllos- 

trat rd Ixjards. «i. 

OILBERT'S (W. S.) OriglBal 

Pteyf. In 3 SeHes. Finb^Papbk Editiok, 
Pott 8vo, cloth. |i;i]t top, sf. set «ach : 
leather, gilt e-iges, 31. net each. 

The First Seriks contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace o! 
Truth— Trial by Jury^Iolanthe. 

The Sbooxd Ssrirs contains: Broken 
Hearts — En;:af;ed — Sweethearts «- 
Gretchen — Dan'l Drncc— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.& 'Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penaance. 

The Third Ssstin contains: Comedy and 
Traf^edy — Foggcrty's Fairy — Rosen- 
crantx and Guildenstem— Patience- 
Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigorr 
—The Yeomen of the Gaard— The Gon 
doHers— The Ifonntebanks— Utopia. 

Kight Oritfinal Comio Opmvm 
written by W. b. Gilbert. Two Series, 
demy 8vo, doth, ». dd, net each. 

The First Skries contains : The Sorcerer 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Pennnce — lolanihe— Patience— Prin- 
cc« Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Skcokd Series contains : the Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Doke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard— Hit Excellency— Utopia. 
Limited— RttddiKore— The Mounteinaks 
— Ilaftte to the Wcddmc. 

Vho GllbMPt and BalltTan Birth- 
dny Books •uotations for Every Dav 
in the Year. Compiled by A. WAtSON. 
Royal i6mo. clolh. 2s. 6d. 



QISSINQ (ALQERNONX NoveU 

bv. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 34. 6d, each. 
Knlttan In the Bun. 
The Wealth of Mallentantf, 
JLnAntfel's Portion. 1 BallolGarth 
The Dreams of Blmon Usher. 



QLANVILLB (ERNB5T), NoveU 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, it, 6d, each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. each. 
Tho Lost Heiress. With a IilusUa- 

tions by Humk Nisbet. 
Tho Fosslcker: A Romance of Mash- 

onaland. T\ico I Musts, by Hitmk Nisrkt. 
Jk Fair Colon ist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo," cloth, ts. 6d. each. 
Tho Oolden Rock. With Froatlspieoe 

by Stanley Woon. 
Tales ftpom the Yeld. With 11 Illmts. 
If ax Thornton. With 8 IDnstrations 

by J. s. cbomptox, r.i. 



QOLDEN TREASURY off 
TboacM. The: A Dtctionary off Quo- 
tatloDs from the Beat Aothota. 0r 
Theodore Taylor. Or. 8¥o» cU y. &i. 



GOODMAN (E. J.)— The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne. Or. »vo. cL, 31. M. 
GORDON (SAMUELt. — The 
Perry of Fate : a Tale el Rasslaa 
Jewry. Crovm 8yo. cloth, 6$. 

GORE (J. ELLA RD, F.R.A.S.).— 
AstroaosakalCorioeitles; Facts and 
Fallacies, Crown 8vo. doth. 6*. net. 



GRACE (ALFRED A.).~teles 
of e P ylny R ace. Cr. Svo. d., 31 . 6rf. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

lile ef the* described from Antiqoe 
Monoroents. By Rrrst Githl amd W. 
KOKER. Edited 1 - 

With 545 IKo^s. 



by Dr. F. 
Demy 8yq. cU, 71. 6rf. 



HUBFPER. 



(ANNA KATHARINE); 

i by. Crown Svo, doth. tt. eadu 



GREEN 

Novels _, . 
Tho Mlllionatre Baby. 
Tho Woman In the Xloove^ 



Tho Auethyst 

doth. jj. (id. 



BoiLm Crown Svo, 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 
Priioaer ia the Deck. Crown 8vq, 

doth, 51. 6d. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE).— The 
Romance of s Procon^nl. By Jaues 

M il.yic Crown Svo. bocteram. f>s. 

GRIFFITH cCECIL).~CorinUila 

Msraslen. Crown Svo. cloth, ju. <Vf. 

GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99, 



and Blue Blood. Crown Sva doth. 



QUTTENBERG (VIOLfitT, 

Novcle by. Crown Svo. dolh. 6». each. 
Neither Jew nor Greek. 
The Power of the Palmist. 

UYH. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
Nora M. Statham. Cr. Svo. cl, tt. 6 j. 

HABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies With Coloured Fronttsfnece 
and ro lUustrationaby Eva Roos. Fcap. 
4to. doth. 6s. 



HAIR* The: Its Treatment in 
Heslth, Weaknesa, and Dlaease. 

Translated front the Oeroiaa of Dt. J. 
PlWCD!^. Crown BvQ. is. : doth, ix <W. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown Sy^ cloth, 61. c^di. 
Hew Symbols. 
liOtfends of the Morrow. 
The Serpen t Play. 
Maiden Bcstaay. Small 4to, aotli, •«, 



lU ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, VV.C. 



HALL (Mrs. 5. C.) 
of Irii' - 



5. C.)«— Sketches 

ish Character. With lllustra- 
tiona on Steel and Wood by Cruik- 
SHANK. Uaclistc. GILBERT, and Harvxt. 
Dcroy 8vo. cloth, js. 6d, 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Track of a Btorm. Crown Svo, 

picture cloth, flat back. 2s, 
J«Uam. Crown 8vo. cloth , 3«. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, doth, ts. each. 
BuMka. I Hernando. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 
Bvery-day Paperg. Post 8vo, Ulii»- 
trated boards, 2s. 



HAMILTON (COSMO). Stories 

by. 
Tbo Glamour of fho Impouiblo; 
and Tlirough a Koyliolo. Crown 

8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 



Crown 6VO, cloth, os. each. 
Natnre*8 Yatfabond, fto. 
Plain Brovn. 



HANDWRITING, The Philo- 
sophy of. With over loo Facdmlles. 
By Don Pblix ds Salamanca. Poet 
8vo. half-cloth, aj. 6d, 



HAPSBURQS, The Cradle of the. 

By J. W. Gilbart-Smith. UJL With 
nnmcrous Illustrations^ Crown Svo, 
cloth, 5*, net. 



HARDY (iZA DUFFUS), NoveU 

by. Crown 8«o. cloth, 3f . 6d, each. 
Tho Xiossor Bvil, 
Man, Woman, and FatOi 
A Butterfly. 



HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 
tho Qroonwood Troo. Poet 8vo, cloth. 
3s» 6d,; illustrated boards, ax.; cloth 
limp, is. td. Also the Fine Papbr 
Edition, pott 8vo. cloth, ^t top, ». net : 
leather, gilt edj^ea, 31. net : and the Cheap 
Edition, medium 8vo.6</. 



HARKINS (E. F.).— The Schem- 

or». Crown 8to. doth. 6«. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER), 
Booka by. 
Uncle Remvfl. With 9 Colonred and 
50 other Illustrations by J. A.SBKPBXRO. 
Pott 4to. cloth, eilt top. 6. 
Hl^ta wUli Uncle Remnt. With 
8 Coloured aad 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A.SHBPHKRD. Imperial i6mo, cloth, 6j. 



HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Worka. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 

Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth. 3r. 6*/. each. 

VoU I. COMPLETE Poetical and 

Dramatic WORKS. With Port. 

^ IL The Luck op Roarino Camp— 

Bohemian Papers— American 

Legends. 

, II L Talks op tbb Aroonaut»- 

EAirrERN Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conrot. 
„ V. Stories — Condensed Novell 
^ VI. Tales op tiib Pacipic Slope. 



tIARTB (^UBT)— continued. 

Vol. VII. TALXSOPTHBpACiriCSLOPR.il. 

With Portrait by JOHN PErriK. 
« VIII, Talbs op Pine and Cyprkss. 
t, IX Buckeye and Chapparx l. 
., X. T ales op Trail a nd Tou n. 

Bret Harte'eCtaoloe Workain Pro^e 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. ^«. 6f/. 

Bvet Harte'B Poetloal lirorkt, in- 

eluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo^ buckram, 41. td. 
IB a Hollow of the Hllla, Crown 

8vo^ pictnre cloth, flat back, ai. 

M anU<U Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. 6d. ; post 

8vo, pictur e boards, zs. ; cloth limp, zx. td. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ra. ; leather, 3.t. net ea. 

MliM, Iinek of Roaring Gamp, fta 

Oondene ed MoYelE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
On tbe Old TralL 
Under tlie Redvoode. 
Vrom Sandhill to Pine. 
Btoriee in hight and Shadow. 
Mr. Jaok HamUn*« Mediation. 

Trent's T rnst. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. each : post 8vo^ 

illustrated twards, u. each. 
Oabrlel Conroy. 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 lOus- 

trations by Stanley L Wooa 
Jk Vard of the Oolden Gate. v>nih 
S9 Illust rations by Stanley L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. bd, each. 
Balomy Jane, with Coloured and 
Tinted Illustrations by Harrison 
Fisher and Arthur I. Kkller. 
Susy. With a Illusts. by ]. A. Ciirtstir. 
The Bell-Rlntfer of Antfel's, &c. , 

With 39 Illusts. by Dudlky Hardy. *c. 

Olarenoe : A Story of the American War. 

With 8 lUuatraUons by A. Julb Goodman. 

Barker's JLaok, &c. With 39 lliustra- 

tioosby A. Forkstier, Paul Hardy, Ac. 

Devil's Ford, &c 

The Crasade of the *BxeelBlor.' 
With Frontis. by J. Bernard Partriduk. 
Jes of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. Jaoomb-Hood. 
Condensed MovelB. New Series. 
Three Partners; or, The Bltf 
Strike OB Heavy Tree HllL 
With 8 lUustraUons by J. GUUCH. Also 
a Popu lar EpmoN. mfd ium 8vo, w. 
Crowo 8vo^ cloth, 34. td. each : picture cloth, 
flat back, as. each. 
Jk Sappho of Green Sprintfs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
A Prot^te of Jaok Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally Dows, Ac. with 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. Almond and oth ers. 
Post 8to, illustrated boards, U. each. 
IiBOk of RoarlBg Ccunp. and Sen* 
satloB Novels Condensed. Also 
in picture cloth at same price. 
Mat Heiress of Red Dotf. 
OaliforBl an Stories. 
Post 8yo, inns, hds., %s. each ; cloth, at. M. «ch. 

Flip. I JL Phyllis of the Sierras. 
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CHAfro Sc WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



ICeMPLINQ fW.BAiLEY-).— The 

Poets Royal «f Bnfflmd and Scot- 
land: Original Poems by Royal and 
Noble PeraoDS. With Notes and o Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Small 8vo, parchment, 
(is. net : vellmn, 7x. 6d. net. Also an 
Edition in Thb Kixq'sCmussics (No. 39). 



KHRSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 

Facts and Fictions i Hnoioroas 
Sketches* Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
Zf. : cloth, 2s. 6d. 



KINO (LEONARD W^, M.AO*— 

A Hlftory of Bnbylonbiaad Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Maps, 
i'lans, and lUustratiuns after the princi- 
pal Monuments of the Period. Id 3 vols, 
royal 8vo, cloth. Each volume sepa- 
rately, x8f. net ; or per set of 3 volumes, 
ii ordered at one tlme.^a los, net. 
Vull.-A History of 8iimev uid 
JLkkad: An account of the Early 
Uaccs of Babvtonla from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. {Ready, 
„ II.— A History of Babylon from 
the Foundation of the Mooareby, 
about B.C. 2000, until the Conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus, B.C. 539. 

IPfefimring 
„ III.— JL History of Assyria from 

the Earliest Period until the FaU of 
Nineveh before the Medcs, B.C.606. 
[Pre/^rsng 



KINO (R. ASHB)» Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, zs, each. 
'The Vearlntf of tlio Orooa.* 
Passion's Slay* j Boll Baray. 

A Drawn Oamo. Crown 8fo, doth. 
3«. 6d. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 



KINO'S CLASSICS (The). 

General Editor, Professor I. Gollancz, 
Utt.D. Printed on laid paper, i6mo, 
t-ach with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar* 
ter bound grey ooards or red cloth, 
If. 6d. net each: quarter vellum, cloth 
kidcs, 2s. 6d, net each; three-quarter 
vellum, S'- net each. 

Volumes now in course e/fub/ieaii^m: 

35. Wine. Vomon, and Bong: 

.Medlu:val tatin Students* Songs. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction, 
bv I011.V Addinoton Symokds. 

36, 37. Cloortf e PatUo'a Petite Pal- 
)ao« of Pottle hie Pleaeare. 

Edited by Prof. I. GOLUUICZ. 2 vols. 

38. Walpol«*e Oastlo of Otraato. 

By Sir Walter Scott. With Intro- 
ductlon and Preface by Miss Spurgbon. 
89. Tho PoeU Royal of Bntfland 
and Sootland. Original Poems by 
Kings and other Knyal and Noble 
Persons, collected and clited by W. 
Bailky Kkupuko, 



KINQ'S CLASSICS antm>-cemis\L,^ 
«. Sir Thomas Morals Utopl 

Edited by KOBSRT Stbeuk, F.S.A. 

tLtCnaneer^ Detfand of cm 
Women. In Modem £ngUs.h. 
Notes and Introduction by Pru^'c^i 
W W SnAT 

tS. Bvlft*a BatUe oT tlM Booki 
Edited, with Noies and Inttx>duct.<,-!. i( 
A. GirrHKELCH. 

13. Sir Vllllam Templa upon til 
Oardens of Bploums. «iJ 
other 17th Ceatnry Oard<i 
BssaySi Edited, with Notes sad Ir** 
duction, by A. Forsbs Sikvekikg.I-. 

M. The Four Immt ThlB^B, t> 
THOMAS MORR; together witb 

Bplrltnal Consolation an 
other Treatises by joioi Fiv ..ji 
Bishop of Rochester. Edited by Da v;A 

O'COKXOR. 

«8. TheSontfof BolandL TVansiatl 

from the old French by Mrs. Croex k 
With introdoction by Prof. Braki^in 

46. Dante's Vita Mnovsu : 
Italian text, with Dants Q. Rossirr..i 
translation 00 opposite page. With Ini ► 
duction and Notes by Prof. U. Okl<n t 

t7.tGhattoer^s Prolojfaa sni 
Minor Poems, is moS^m f a^. i 
with Notes and Introduction by t.JL 
W. W. Skkat. 

•8.tChaaoer*a Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fsona. .« 
modern En^isA, with Notes and inLr.- 
duction by Prof. W. W. Skrat. 

<». Mre* Oaskell'B Cranford. W 
Introduction by R. Brimlst Iohnson 

60.tPoarl« An English Poem of vt 
Fourteenth Century. Ediied, with ^ 
Modem Rendering and an Introdnctior, 
bv Professor I. Gollancz. 

•1, 58. Klnjfe XfOttere. Volnmes Ti! 
and IV. Newly edited from tbs oii y^i c a « 
byROBSRTSTBELK. P.aA. - iPrefartrt 

63. The Bn^lsh Oorrespoadence 
Of Saint Bonlfnee. Translated an I 
edited, witb an introductory Sketch of thr 
Li(e of St. Boniface, by Eowaru Kyi il 
M.A, [Pref^artni 

56. The Cavalier to hlo JLady 

Seventeenth Century Love ^joi\^^ 
Edited by F. SnxiwicK. 

57. Asser'B I^lfe of Klntf Alfk>ad. 
Edited by L. C. Jane, MJL 

68. Translations from the Ico- 
landlo. By Rev. W. C. Grsbn, M .a. 

58. The Bule of SC Benet. Ti^us- 
la'cd by Riiiht Urv. Abbot GASQUi-rr. 

80. Oanlers'DeUa'andDrayton-s 
^ Idoa. * Edited by Arunoxll Esdai l fc, 

61. The Book of the Duke of 
True IcOTors. A Romance of the 
Coui-t, by Christinr de Pisan, 
translated, with Notes and Introduction. 

bv At ICB lCE»IF.WKtXH. 

88. Of the Tumblor of Our Iiady, 

and other Mlvaolos. Tcansiate^t, 
from the Middle French MSS.. with 
Notes and Introduction, by ALlcs 
Keup-Wslcb. 
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ICINQ*S CLASSICS {Tb9)-ccffhnued. 
ea. The Chatelaine of Vertfl. A 

Romance of the Court, iranstatea from 
the Middle French, by ALICX KsMP- 
'Wklch, wth Introdnction by L. 
BkAXMN, Ph.D., and with tbe original 
Text. Edition Raynaud. 

Earlier Volumn in the Series are^ 

1. Th« Lot* of liookt (The Philobibton). 

2. •Sii. Dmuias of Oaldtirou (rUzUerald'* 

TnoBlaiion). (Dou)ile voU 
& riironicle of Jocollu of Brakeload. 

4. The Life of Sir TbomM More^ 

5. Kikon B«8illk«. 

«k KingTM' Letter* : Alfred to tb« oomlsff of 

the Tudora. 
r. Kitig«i' Lettere : From the Tadort to the 

[.(•ve Letter* of Henry VIII. 
^ ♦i.'liHucer'* SLnifirbt'H Taie (Prof. Bkkat). 
«. «Utisuc<>r'BM»D of LKw'MTale (Pruf.SKKAT). 
lev tCUaucer** friorecs'it Tule (I'rof. Hk^ay). 
11. TLie Konuince of Puike Fiizwrnrine. 
11 The Story of Ounid and F-iyche. 
lai Evt lyn's Life of MArgHret (iodolphlSi 
14. iUrly Live* of D.inte. 
IX The KalBUkif Letters. 
)6 I'oIoaiuB. By BdwaRO FxtzOBIALI). 
17. Mitiittjval Lore, 
la. The viisiou of Pier* the Plowmaa (Prof. 

SkbatX 
19. The Gall* Honibo«>le. 
xa "The Nun's Uule, or Aacrea Rlwte. (DonUe 

vol.). 
n. Tbc Memoira of Robert Gary. Bart of Hon- 

niftuth. 
it. Exriy Lives of ChArlemagne. 
SL Cicero's * Prieodshijv' 'Old AsK and 

*8cipio'e Dream.' 
M •Wordsworth'H Prelude. (Doable vol.) 
Si. The Defence of Quenevere. 
»i, 37. Brnwuing's Men and Womeik 
'JK 1Vm»'* Poems. 
su. ^ibNkettpesre'* Bonnet*. 
90. Ceortre Ehot'e Silni Marner. 
r.I. Gni.ls'mlrh* Vicar .)f WnkeHeld. 
TM. (UjHrle* R<&de'« Peg Wuffington. 
x:. Thi! HouBcboUi of Sir ThiHn»a Mora 
SI. Sai'iwio : One llundrcU Lyrics. By 

Caumax. 

• Tni)it)erH s. 90i and U are Double Tolomes 
and D<juble Price. 

« Tilt- Cbnucer Vols., and rIm No. flOt may be bad 
Id stiff i«ii>er covers at 1a net each. 



KINO'S LIBRARY FOLIOS 

(The). 
Tha Mlrvonr of Vartiia in Vorid< 
ly Oraatnes, or The Life of Sir 
Thomaa More. Knight. By his 

sou-in-law, Wiluam Roper. lof. 6d. 
net. (Seven copies of this volume aJone 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 

•sets.) 

Bikon Baeillke,the Portmlotore 
of HU Saered Majeetle In his 
Bolltudee and Suffevlnga. 

Edited by Edward Aluacx, F.&A. 
£i It. net. 

Bhakeapeave'e Ovid, betng 
Arthur Ooldin^B Translation 
of the Metamorphoees. Edited 
by W. U. D. ROL'SK. Luit.D. £1 lit. 6dL 
net. 

The Peroy FOUo of Old BntfUeb 
Ballads and Romanoee. Edited 
by the General Editoh, In four 
volumes at £a as. the let. (Volumet I. 
and II. issued; III. at Press ; iV. in 
Preparation.) 



KINQ'5 LIBRARY QUART05 

(Thel. 
The Alohemlst. By Bex Jokson. 
Edited by H. C. Hart. $*■ net ; Japan- 
ese vellum, £1 IS, net 

The Gull's Hornbook. By Thomas 

Dkkker. Edited by K. B. McKrrROW. 
sr. net : Japanese vellum, los. 6d. net. 
The Beggar's Opera. By John Gay. 
Eviiied by Hauilto.v MacLeod. 51. 
net : Japanese vellum, lor. 6J. net. 



KISCn (MARTIN S.).— Letters 

andSketches fromNorthernNlrerts. 

With numerous Illustrations. Dctny 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 



fCNIQHT (WILLIAM and 

EDWAKD1.— Th0 Patleitt'« Vsds 
Mecum : How to Qtt Moat Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vq, 
cloth, li. 6</. 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and verse, including 
* Poetry for Children ' and * Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. With a 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay oa 
Roast Pi;;.' Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. od. 
The Bssays of BUa. (Both Series.) 
Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vo. cloth, j;iU 
top, ax. net ; leather, gilt ed^^es. 31. net. 



LAMBERT (OEORQE). — The 

President of Boravis* Cr. 8vo, cl. 31. 6d. 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
^Tho Thottsaad aed One NIfhU, 

commonly called in Enf^land The 
Arabian Nights* Bntertaln- 
ments. Illustrated by W. Harvet. 
With Preface by STANLEY Lanb-P(X}!JL 
3 Vols., demv 8vo, cloth, aay. 6rf. 



LASAR (CHARLES A.)*-~Frac. 
tical Hints for Art Stodents: 

Drawing, Comco«ition, Colour, With 
Illu strations. Post 8vo. clo th 3j.6rf.net. 

LAURIstOUN (PETER).— The 

Painted Moantaln. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 6*. 



LEES (DOROTHY N.).— Tuscan 
Feasts and Toscan Friends. With 
I a Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl., 55. net. 



LEHMANN (R. C). - Harry 

Flndyer at Canibrldfl:o, and Conver* 
satlonal Hints for Yonnir Shooters. 

Crtiwn Svo, is. i doth. i*. 6*^. 



LEIQH (HENRY S.).-Carola of 

Coclcayoo. Crown 8vo. bnckram. y. 

LEITH (MRS. DISNEY),— The 

Children of the ChapeL Including 
a Morality Play, The Pilrrimaflre of 
Ploasnro, by A. C. Swinburne. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6r. net. 



LELAND (C. O.).— A Manual off 

Mending and Repefriag. With Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 
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MASTER OP GAME (THE) 
The Oldest BofflUb Book on 
HnntlBr. By Edward, Second Doke 
of York. Edited bir W. A. and F. 
Bailub-Grohmam. with Introduction 
by Th eooorb Roosbvrlt. Photograyure 
FroDiiftnlece, and 33 FnU-page Ulnstns. 
after Illuminations. Large cr. 8va 
cl . 7j. bd. net ; parchment, los, 6d. net 



MA5S1NQER'5 Plays. From the 

T^xt of WnxiAM GXPFORD. Edited by 
Col. CnNNINQHAU . Cr. 8to, cloth. 31. 6<f . 



MASTBKMAN (J.).— Half - a 
dozen Daughters. Port 8vo. txia., a*; 



MA'ITHEWS (BRANDER).— A 

Secret of the Sea. Post 8vo, Ulos- 
tra ted b oards, 2s. ; clot h. 2s, (xL 

Max O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, doth. 34. 6i. each. 
Her RoyiJ Hltfl^esa Wonuui. 
Between Oupselves. 
Rambles In Womanland. 



MEADE (L. TO, Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 31. td. ; post 8to. illu aL boardSi ax. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. bd. each. 
The Yoioe of the Cliarmer. 
In an Iron Grip, i Tlie Biron. 
Dr. Rumsey'e Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chaenu 
The Way of a Womaiu 
A Son of lehmaeL 
An Adventureea. J Roeoburjr. 
The Bine Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome World. 



MEDICI (Uvesof the EARLY) as 
told la their Letters. By Janxt Koss. 
With Illustrations and Pacsimilea. Demy 
8vo. cloth. lOi. 6J. nd. 



MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

^ew). Small crown 8to, pare rag 
paftcr. boards. $s. net per voL ; pigskin 
with clasps. 7«. td. net per toI. 

1. The Book of the Duke of Trae 
Lovere. Translated from the Middle 
French of Christimb db PiSAN, with 
Notes by Alice Kemp-Wklch. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 PhotojjraTures. 

S. Of the Tumbler of oar Lady, 
and other Miraolee. Translated 
from the Middle French of Gautikr de 
CoiNCI, &C., with Notes and Introduction 
byAucB Kbup-Wklch. Woodcut Title 
and 7 Ph«to.i«ravures. 

8. The Chatelaine of Ver^« Trans- 
lated from the Middle French by Auce 
Kbmp-Wblch. with the original Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. BRANDIH. 
Woodcut Title and 5 Photogravurea. 

<• The Babeea* Book. Edited from 
Dr. FURNIVALL'S Texts, with Notes, by 
Kdith Rtckert. Woodcut Title aftd 6 
Photopravurea, 

6 The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Folltfno. Translated by MART G. 
STRKUMANX. Woodcut Title and lllusts. 



MBDIBVAL LIBRARY ijhty-^niinuid. 

e. The Xtetfend of tho Holy Una, 

Yirgin of Santo Oemlnlano. 

Translated by M. Mansfield. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early Bntfllsh Romanees of 
Love. Edited in Modern EniUi&h by 
EniTH RiCKBRT. 5 Photogravnres. 

A Early Bng^llsh Romancoe of 
Friendship. Edited, with Note% by 
Edith Rickert. 6 Photogravures. 

a Tho CeU of SOIf-Knowladtfa. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printea in 
1851. Edited, with Introdoctioo and 
Notes, by Edudkd Gardner, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece la two colours. 

10. Anolent Bntftlah Chrlstmaa 
Carole, IIOO-ITOO. Collected and 
arranged by Edith Rickert. With • 
Photogravures. Spedal price of this 
volume, boards, 7^. 6(2. net; pi£ikia 
with c)a«ps xos. td. net. 

11. Trobador Peete: SelecOona from 
the Poems of Eif«bt Trobadors. Trans- 
lated from the Provencal, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Barbaka 
Smythb. With Coloured Frontispiece 
sod Decorative Initials. [Prtparing, 



ME LB A: A Blos:raphy. By 

A6NB3 M. MURPBY. With Chapters by 
Madame Melba on The Art of Sixg- 
XNG and on Thp Selection of Mosic as 
A Profession. Portraits, Views, and Fac- 
similes. Demy 8vo, dotla, its. nd. 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 

QlrPs Engeged. Cr. 8vo. doth. 31. 6J. 

MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 
The Man who wae Good. Crown 
'-8vo, Ci., 3 1. td. ;. post 8vo, i Uuat. bdt., s«. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. td. each. 
Cynthla._|_ThU Stotfe of^Foola. 

METH YEN (PAUL). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 
Influenoea. | Billy. [Shortly, 



MEYNELL (ALICE).— The 
Flower et the Mind: a Choloe 
■nong the Best Poems. In lOmts 

cloth, f^lt, aj. net ; leather, 31. net. 



MINTO (WM.).— WasSheaood 

or Bad ? Crown 8vo. cloth, u. td. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. td, each. 
The Iiona Star Rush. With 8 musts. 
Only a Mltf er. 
Tha Relf orte of Oulben . 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat bsdii u, eadi. 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death. 
To'wards the Btemal Snows. 



MITPORD (BERTRAM), NoveU 

by. Crown 8va cloth, 35. td. eadk 
Renshaw FannlngTs Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blaohland* 
HavUand's Chum. 
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MITPORD (BERTRAm-continued. 

Crown 8vo, doth, ss. 6d, each ; picture doth, 

flat back, 2s. each. 

Vhm Iiuek of Gerard Ridgalcf • 

Tbe Ki ng;m Jlsscgal. With 6 lUnsta. 

The Gnn-Runner. Cr. 8vo, ci., 51. td.: 

Cheap Edition, medium 8vo.. 6d, 
HarlayQreenoak's Charge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ts. 



MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).- 
Hflttaercoiirt Rectory. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 3.y. 6</. ; post Svo.iiltist. twarda. 2j. 



MONCRIEFP (W. D. SCOTT-).- 
Tta« Abdication: A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imperial 4to. buckram. 21s, 



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 
Parte of To- Day. With 106 IIlust8,by 
EfX)OARD Cpcuki^ Small demy 8vo,cl..6*, 



MUDDOCK (J. E.)> Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3j. 6d. each. 
BasUe tlie Jesfiar. 
Young JLtoohinvar* 
Tlia Gold en Idol. 

Post 8vo, itlustralcd b ^irds, ts. 
The I>ead Man's Beoret. 
From th e Boaom of th e Beeii. 
Storlee Weird and Wondertal. 

Post 8vo. iilust, boards, ai. ; cloth, ax. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With 13 lUus. by Stanley L. Wood. Cr. 

8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. ; picture cl. flat back. 2s. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 
each : post 8 vo. lllnstrated boarda, 2s, each. 

A X«ife*a Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. With la Illosbratlona 

Coals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 

Yal Strange. 1 A Wasted Crime. 

A Capful o' MaUs. I Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair, i A Model Father. 

Old Blazers Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Mature^ 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's Little GirL 

Time's Revenges. 

Cynic Fo rtune. I In D irest Peril. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 3j. (xL each. 

This IiitUe W^orld. 

A Raoe for MilUons. 

The Choroh of Humanity. 

Tales in Prose and Versoi 

Dospair's Last Journey. 

V.C: A C hronicle of Castl e Barfield. 

Verona's Father. Cruwn 8to, doth.6j. 

His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo. doth, 
3x td. : picture cloth, flat back, ts. 

Joseph's Coat. Popular EDmoM, 

medium 8vo. fai. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN. NoveU by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3i. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 
The Bishops* Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. With innatratloos 

by A, FoRESTiKU and 0. NICOLST, 



MURRAY (HENRY), NoveU by. 

Post 8to, doth, 21. 6d. each. 
A Game of Blolf. 
A Bong of Sixpenoe. 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 

from the Hoemy. Fcp.Svo, plc.cov..ii. 



NISBET (HUME), Bookn by. 

*Bail Upl' Crown Svo, cloth, 34. 6d.: 
post 8vo, inustrated t>oardt, ax.; 
POPULAR Edition, medium 8vo. 60. 

Dr. Bernard St. Yinoent. Peat 8vo, 
illustrated boarda. 2s, 



NORDAU (MAX).— Mors:anatlc. 

Trans, by Elizabbth Lee. Cr, 8vo, cl. 6s. 



NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth. 3^. 6d. each ; post 8vu, 

lUmtrated boarda. is. each. 
Saint An n's. I B illy BeUew. 
M iss Wentworth's idea. Crown Svo^ 

doth, is, 6rf. 



OHNET (QEORQES), Novels bv. 

Post 8vo. Ulnstrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Bam ean. j A L ast Iiove. 
A Weird Gift. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. dd. 
post 8yo. iliustrated board% ai. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6^^ c 
The Path of Glory. 
Love's Depths. 
The Money-maker. 
The Woman of Mystery. 
The Conqueress. 



QUI DA, Novels by. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 31. 6d, each ; post 8to» iUustrated 



boards, 2t. each. 



Trlcotrin. 

RuAno. 

Othmar. 



Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 



BimbL 
Slgna. 
Friendship, 
Osllderoy. 



leg of Flanders. 
Bil Castlemaine*s 



A Dog 
Ceoil 
Gage. 

Princess Bapraxine. 

Held in Bondage. 

Under Two Flags. 

Folle-Farine. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

A Village Commune. 

In a Winter City. 

Santa Barbara. 

In Maremma. 

Strathmore. 

PipistreUo. 

Two Offenders. 

Syr lin. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td. each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenee. 
The Waters of B dera. 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, a.v. c^vch. 
Syrlin. ' Th<% 'Waters of Bdera. 

Popular Luiiiu\:». luedjuui 8to. 64. each. 



Under Two Flags. 
Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The Hassareaes. 

Friendship. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

Idalia. I Othmar. { Pasoarel 

A Yiiiage Commune. 

Folle-Farlne. 



Moths. 

Puck. 

TricoCFln. 

Chandos. 

Ariadne. 
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Larob Ttpk, Finb Paper Editioks. 
Pott 8vo, doth, gilt top, ». net each : leather, 
^ilt edges. 3«. net each. 
The Oloiater and tho Hearth. With 

32 llitistraiions by M. B. Hkwkrdinb. 
"It Is Ne ver Too Late t o Mend.' 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo. 6d. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
• It la Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Fonl Play. | Hard Cash. 
Petf VTolIlntfton; and Ohrlstle 

Johnstone. 
Griffith Oannt. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Mo Little, Love Me Long. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Woman-hater. 
The Cour se of True L ova 
The Wandering Heir. Laros Ttfb 

Edition, icap.Svo,cloth, u. net ; leather, 

15. 6rf. net. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With lb Photogravure and 84 half-tone 
Illustrations by Matt B. Hewerddie. 
Small 4 to, cloth. 6s. neL— Also the 
Sr. Martin's Illustrated Edition, 
with 30 Illustrations in 4 Colours and 
10 in Black and White by Byau SHAW. 
R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, lu. 6d,; parch- 
nict't. i6.f. net. 

RICHARDSON (FRANK), Novels 

The'^ifan who Lost his Past. With 
50 Illustrations by TOM Broavnr. RI 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6d. ; POPVLAR 
Edition, picture cover, i*. net. 

The Bayswater Miracle. Crown 

8vo, cloth , 3 J. 6rf. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. t», each. 

The King's CounseL 

Beml-Bocloty. 

There and Back. 



RIDDELL (Mrs.), NoveU by. 
A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown 

8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d, 
Weird Stories. Crown 8vo^ doth. 

3*. W. ; p ost 8vQ. picture bo ards, a«. 

Post Hvo, illustrated boards, tt.eaoh. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of Walcs*s Garden Partyi 
The Mvstery In Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td, each. 
Barbara Derlng. 
Mepiel: A Love Story. 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, tx. each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don TarquAnio. 



ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: List of the Principal Warriocs who 
came from Normandy with WilHain the 
Conqueror. 1066. in Gold and Colours. 5*. 



ROSENaARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans, 
lated by AV. Collett-Samdars. With 
6:^0 Illitstratlnns. Cr. 8ra, cloth. 7*. 6</. 



ROSS (ALBERT).~A Su^ar 

Princess. Crown 8\'o. cloth, js. 6d. 



R O W S E L L (MARY C.) — 
Monsieur do Paris. Crowa Sro, 

Cloth. 3 1. 6d, 



RUNCIMAN (JAS.), Stories by. 
Schools and Scholars. Post 8vo. 

doth. is. bd. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 31. 6d. 



RUSKIN SERIES (The). Square 

i6nio, cl., with coloured tops and decor> 
ative £nd*papers. Frontispiece^ and 
Titles. If. net each. 
The King of the Golden River. 

By John Rusiax. Illustrated tyy 

KiCHARD DOYLR. 

Ruskin as a Religious Teaehor. 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
Bab and his Prlends. By Dr. Jonx 

Browx. 
Old Christmas. By WAsmvGToy 

IRVIXO. 

Fairy Tales from Tuscany. By t 

M. AXDKRTON. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. td, each : 
pust 8vob iUnstrated boai^ as. each; 
doth. SA 6d. each. 

Round the Oalley-Flre. 

In thtf Middle Watch. 

On the Fo*k*sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Bookror the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.* 

The Romance of Jenny Harlovro. 

The Tale of the Ten. 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post 8vo, 

iilustrated boards, a?. 
Crown 8vo, clotliriu. (hi. each: pott 8to, 
illustrated boards ai. each. 
The Hands of Just Ice. 
The Woman In the Dark* 



The Good Ship * Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? | Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Iiast Entr y. 

Crown '8vo, doth, jt. bd, 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 
The Death Shin. 
The < Pretty Polly.' With la Illnstra. 

tions by O. £. RORBRTSON. 
Overdue. j Wrong Side Out. 
Popular Eomoxs, medlom 8vo, U. each. 
The Convict Ship. 
Is He the Man r 
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RUSSELL (HERBERT). -True 

Blue. Crown 8vo. cloth, gi. 6<f. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. clolh. 3*. 6rf, each ; picture 

cloth, flat back, zr. net each. 
Jl Country Bweetheart. 
The Drift of Fate. 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 

Out-of-door Life. By E. W. L. 
Davibs. With Illustrations coloured by 
hand. Royal 8vo. cloth. i<\t. net. 



RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The Fortress of Schlucsselburgl By I 
P. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by A. S. 
RAPPOPORT. M.A. With l6 Plates. 
Dginy 8vo. cloth. 71. 6d. net. 

5AINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post 
8vo. lllostratcd boardsi, ts. each. 

Jl FeUow of Trinity. With « Note 
by Olivrr Wendell Holmes. 

The Junior Z>ean. 

Orchard Damerri. ^,_^,. 

The Master of St. Benediot'e. 

In the Faoe of the World. 

To Hie Own Maeter. 

The Tre miett Diamond e, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. <»<*. each. 

The Voointf of May. 

Vortune'8 Gate. 

A Tragio Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Vooing. 

Bonnie Magtf le I«auder. 

Mrs* Dunbars Secret. 

Mary Onwin. With 8 Illustrations 



ST. 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). - A 
Levsntine Fsainy. Cr. fivo. cL -ks. dd. 



SALA (0. A.).— Qasllght aod 

DsyHgh t. Po»t 8vo. lllwstrated bo.-<rds. a,f. 



SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present. 
By £x-Chief-Inapector Cavanagh. Post 
8vo . Illustrated boards, at. : cloth, at. td. 

SELINCOURT (HUGH DE).- 

Ozford Irem Within. With a Note 
and la Illustrations in Colour and 8 in 
Monochrome by YosHio Markxno. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 75. td. net. 



SERQEANT(ADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6rf. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Bndioott's Bneriment. 
The Missing Blisal>eth. 



bl. MARTINS LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, u. net per 
VoL : leather. >?Ut edges, 3*. net per VoL 
By SiK Walteb Bssant. 

Kiondon. I Westminster. 

Jerusalem. By Bssant and Palmek. 

All Sorta and Conditions of Men. 

Sir Richard Whittington. 

Qsspard da Ooligny. 
By Boccaccio. 

The P^camergn. 



MARTIN*5 lA^V^MCf-contiHued. 

By Robert Browning. 
Pippa Passes: and Moh aod Wo- 
Enen. Wiib 10 Illustrations in Cotouri 
by i^ FORTRSCUE Bricxdalb. 
Dr»matis Personsa; and Dra* 
matlo Romances andliyrlco. 
With 10 Illustrations in Colours by ii. 
roRTKScx;E Brickdale. 

By Robbrt Buchanan. 
The Shadow of the Sword* 

By Hall Caine. 
The Deemster. 

By Wilkie Colldj^ 

The Woman in White. 

By Daniel Dkkoe. 

Robinson Crusoe. With S7 lUni- 

trations by G. Cruiksiiakk. 

By Charles Dickens* 
Speeches. WlthPnrUait. 

By Austin Dobson. 
Bighteenth Century Yignettea. 
In Three Series, each Illustrated. 
By w. a Gilbert. 
Original Plays. In Three Seriea 

By Thomas Hardy. 
andev the Greenwood Tree. 

By Bret Harte. 
Condensed Novels. 
MllBs, The Luck of RoaHng Camp, 
and other Stories. With Portrait. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmks. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. Thoms^ ix. 
Compiled bv A. H. Hyatt. 
The Charm of London: An Antholo^^y. 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 
The Charm of Venice. 
The Charm of Paris. 

By Richard J kkfkrie^ 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. 

By Charles Laiibl 
The Bssays of Blia. 

By Lord Macaulat. 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in t Vol. 
A History or the Four Georges 

and of William IV., m % Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to 1897, in j Vols. 
By Georgb MacDokald. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. i6mo. (For List, bce p. 19.) 
By W. H. Mat lock. 
The New Repnbllo. 
By OuiDA. 
Wisdom, Wit, and PAthoe. Se- 
lected by F. SYDNEY Morris. 
By CHARLES Reads. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

13 Illustrations by M. B. Hewkhoi.ve. 
*it la Never l^oo Late to Mend.* 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
An Inland Voyage. 
Travels with a Donkey. 
The Silverado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Yirginlbus Puerisq^ua. 
Men and jtrooks. 
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5T. MARTIN'S UBRARY-eontinurd. 

Bt Robert Louis stxvsnsok. 
UttV Jlrablan Kl^ts. 
Across the Plains. 
Tbe M ttpry Hsbu 
PrlBoe Otto. 
In the Booth Seas. 
Bssays of Tpavel. 
Weir of JBermlston* 
The JLvt of Vritlng. 
GoUeoied Poems. 

By H. A. Tains. 

History of BntfUsh Iiltenttuve, In 

4 Vols. With 32 Portr;tits. 

By Mark Twain*.— Sketches. 

By Walton and Cottom. 

The Complete Angler. 

By Walt Whitman. 
Poems. Sticctcd and Edited fay W. U. 
RossRirr. W^ith Portrait. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6*. each. 
The M&tfio of TooMovrov; 
Comet Chaos. 



;>HADOV/LESS MAN (THE) 
Peter Schlemlhl. By a.von Chamisso. 
Tr.in.^laicd by Sir lORN BOWKING. and 
Iilnstrated by Gordon Broivkb. Desiy 
8vo, clofh. ?4. 6rf, net. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

(THE). Part I. 
THE OXiD-SP£I<UNO 
SUAlOSaPBARB. 

With the spellinu of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of thcText, and nil 
chances marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief In trod uct ions ano Notes, by F. 
J. FURMVALL, M.A., D.UtL,and F. W. 
CLARKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, ciolh, aj. 
tj. net each Play ; or Library Edition, 
pore rag paper, half-parchment, 51. net 
per Play. A list of the voluairfi already 
pubUsttcd or In the press may be had. 
Part II. 

THB SHAKBSPBARB OZ<ASBIC8. 
SmaU crown 8vo; quarter-bound antique 
giey boards^ 29. 6d. net per vol. ; whole 
f*old-brown velvet persian, 41. net 
per vol.: also a limited Edition on 
largrr paper, lialf parchment, gilt tops 
^•r. net. per voU £ach volume with 
rrnnliapiece. 
Voiumts pubiishfd or in i^rtpmratuu, 

z. Lod|{e*s . *Roealynde': the 
original 0/ Sbakespean's 'As 
You Uhe It.** luiited by W. W. 
Gbbo. M.A. 

2. Greene's ' Pandosto/or ■ Doras- 
tus and FawnAa': the orUinal 
of Bhakeepeare's ' Vtntev^ 

Tale.* Editedby p. G. Thoiias. 

3* Brooke's Poem of • Bomeus and 
Juliet*: the original of Shake- 
speare's * Borneo and Jallet.' 

ILditcd by p. A. Dakikl. Uodernised 
and re-editcd bv J, J. MUNBf^. 



4. 'The Troublesome Beltfn of 
King John*: the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as *Klntf Jo 

Edited by F. J. Ft'RNiVALL, D.LI It. 



John.' 



SHAKBSPBARB LlBMRY-«Mr£. 

Thk Sbaksspbarb CuoHit&^^mtinMtd, 
S,6. <The History of VamlaCt 
With ather 'Doemnenis ittustratiTe erf 
the aDnrcei of Shakspeare's Play, and ao 
Introdnctory Study of the LaoKiA or 
HAMUrr t>y Ppdf. I. Gollaxcx. 
7. ' Tbe Play of Klntf I«elr aa« Hia 
Thvee Dantfh ten ' : the old play 
' on the snl^eoi of King X«aa«w 
Edited bySiONrr Lse. D.Utt 

8. *The Taming of a Shrciw's 
- B«iajK the-old play used by Shakespears 

In 'The TzaAiAU tbe Shrew/ Bdited 
bv Professor F. S. BoAVll.A. 

9. The Sonroes and Attalotfnaa of 
* A Kidsommer Bight's nreani ' 
Edited by Frank Sidcwicsl 

10. *The Pamone Yietorlee of 
Henry V/ 

XI. * The Menncbmi' : the original 
of Shakespeare*B 'ComedJr off 
Brrors.' Latin text, with the Ebca- 
betlian TranaUUon. Edited by W. H. D. 
RousK. UttD. 

la. 'Promos .and Oessandra': 
the sonroe of •Keasnre for 
Meaeure.' 

13. 'Apoloniue and Sllla'x tbe 
source, of 'TweUth NighC Edited by 
Morton Luce. 

14. *The Ftr^ Part of the Gonton. 
tion betwixt the two fttmovs 
Housee of York and Xiftno 



ter,* and < The True Tragedy of 
Richard, J>ake of York*: the 
orif^iuats of the second aod third parts ut 
•King Henry Vr 
IS- The Sonroes Of *Vhe Tempest.* 

16. The Sonroeeof *Cymbeane.* 

17. The Sourees and ADeloguea 
of 'The Merchant of Yemoa.' 

Edited by ProfesMf'L GOLULXCZ. 

18. Romantio Taled 1 tbe sources of 
'The Two Geatieroen of -Verona,' * Merry 
Wives.* *Much Ado abont Nothing,* 
* All's We!! that Endn-Well.' 

19. ao BhaJiespeare*s Plntaroht the 
sources of * Julius Caesar/ 'Antonv axid 
Cleopatra,* * Coriolanos,' and *T4mon.' 
Edited by C F. Tcckkr B rookk, M.A. 

PART in. 

THB I/ABTB BHAKE8PBABB 
FOR YOUNG PBOPLrB. 

With lUustraUons and Mvtlc Based on 

Mart AND ChaRI,I':S LAilB'STALKSntOU 

Shakkspearx, and edited by Professor 
1. Gollancz, who has Inserted within 
a prose seltbg those scenes and 
passages from um Plays with which 
tbe ^nngmdcr should early hsoome ac 
quainted. The Music arranged by T. 
MASKBZ4r Hardy, imperial i6mo, cloth, 
i«. (mL net per vol. ; lei^tner, u* 6d. net per 
VOL : Spedal School Edition, Uativ U. 
net per vol. 
L The Tempest. 

II. As Yon Like It. 
HI. AHidsummer Mght's Breaa« 

IV. The Merchant of Venice. 

V. The Winter's Tale. 

VJ. Twelfth Bight. 
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SHAKESPEARE UBt^ARY-^cont, 

Tbk Lamb sMAKnntAHm-^mttiKtud, 
VII. CymlMUaa, 
VIII. RqmMaBa Joli^l, 

X. Mach AdoJIboot Kothlatf. 

XI. Jl Ltfe of 8hakespe«i« for the 

Toantf. iPrtparing. 

ani. Aq fivenlntf with BhAka- 
■peara: 10 Dramatic Tablc;iux for 
Young People, with Music by T. 
MaskkLL HARDT, and Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net : leather, 3*. ad. net ; 
Imc n. Is. 6d. net. 

Part IV. 
8HAKB8PBABB*8 BHOXiAHD. 

A fleriet of %'oluines illustrative of the 
life, thonj<ht, and letters of England In the 
time of bhakespeare. 

Robevt I«ui«ham's ti«tteF,deKribing 
part of the Entertainment giTen to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilvirorth Castle in 
1575. ^Vilb Introduction by Dr. FuRNI- 
VALL,, and lUustratioatv Demy 8vo. 
cloth. $.f. net. 

Vhe RetfvMi and YatfabondB of 
Shakespearo's Toutn: repHuts of 
Awdcle/s • Fraternilye of Vacabondes.' 
H.iriiia:i'8'CaTeatforConimouCuractors.' 
Par*rtn Haben'anr Hybcrdyne's ' Sermon 
in Praise of Thletes and Thievery,' Ac. 
With many woodcuU. Edited, with In- 
tro^wction. by Edward Vilss and Dr. 
FCRNIVALL, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Shakeapoare's Hollnshod : a reprint 
of all the passages in Hollnshcd's 
■Chronldc* oif which use Was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
N(»tes. Edited by W. G. BosWKLL 
SroN'K. Roval 8vo, cloth, io«. 6d. net. 

Vho Book of Bltsabathan Yeno. 

Edited, with Note«. bv William 
StanlbtBraithwaitk. Wilh Frontis- 
piece and Vi)^nette. Small crown 8vo, 
clolh. 3*. 6rf. net ; vellum gilt, 7*. 6d. net, 
The ShakaspGare Allaalon Bookc 

Kcnrints of ail rctcrenccs to Shakespeare 
and hisWorks before the close of the lylh 
century, collected by Dr. IXGLKBT.Miss 
L. TOULUIN Smith, Dr, Ft-RNiVALL. and 
J. J. Mu^iRO. Two vols^ royal bvo, cloth, 
21s. net, 
Ha*H80B*e Deaoriptloa of Mag- 
land. Part IV. Uniform uith Parts 
l.-IIl. as issued by the New Shakspcrc 
Society. Edited bv Dr. FURNrvALL. 
With additions by Mrs, C. C Stopes. 
(J50 co pies onlv.y 171. 6d. n et 

A Study of Shakespeare ByA.C. 

SwiXBLRNK. Crown 8vo. clolh. 81. 

The Atfe of Shakespeare* By A. C 

SwiNBUBNB. Cruwu 8vsJ. buckraiu, 6s, 
net. 

Bhakespeare'e 8 veetheart s a 
Romaaoe. By Sarah h. bTKRLiNG. 

With 6 Coloured lUustratiops by C. E. 
PecIv-. Squr^re 8vo. cloth. 6*. 



SHERARD (R. H.).-Ro8:ued, 

Ct-own 8vo, cloth, n. 64. 



5HERIDAN'5 (RICHARD 

BRIMSLBY> Complete Works. 

Crown 8vo. clotb. is. 6d. 



SHERWOOD (MARQARET).— 

DAPHNES a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8to, c!otb. 3^. (»J. 



SHIEL (M. P.)» Novels by. 

The Purple Cloud. Cr.8vo.ck>th,3J.6dL 

Unto the XhlcdOemeratloa. Cr.svo, 

cloth. 61. 



SHARP (WILLIAM).--Chlldren 
of To-Borrew. Crown 8to, cinth. 3/. 6J. 



SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 
eluding Famons Taverns and Remarkable 
Cbaracten. By Jacob Larwood and J. 
C HOTTIEN. WMh95 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. doth. ^s.(*4. 



SIMS ^QEORQE R.)t Book^ by. 

Post 8vo, ittosftatcd boards. 31. each : cluih 
limp. 2s. 6tL each. 
The Bind o' Belle* 
Tlnkletop's Crime. | 2eph. 
Dramas of Life. W!th 60 I!iustr.ii ums. 
BTy Two Vltres. I Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Boenes trom. the Show. 
The Tea Commaadmeiite. 

Crown £to, picture cover, u. each; cloth, 
x.t. 6J. ench. 
The Dadonet Beciter and Reader. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Dadonet Ditties. { Life We Live. 
Young lire. Caudle, 
li Tind of London. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is. Od. each; pott 8vo, 
picture boards, is. each ; cloth, 2f. td, each. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Dagonet Ahroad. 
Rodues- and Yod ahonds. 

Crox*Ti 8vo, cloth, jj. 6d. each. 
Joyoe Pleasantry, with a Frontis- 
piece by Hugh Thomson, 
For JLife-and After. 
Onoe upon a Chrtstmas Time. 

With 8 Tllustratiousby CHAS.GREF.X,K.i. 
In London's Heart. 
A Blind Marriage, 
isrithput the Limelight. 
The Bmall-part Lsuly. 
Biog»aphs of Babylon. 
His «fe*s Revenge. 
The Myet ery of Mary A nne. 

Pictnre ctoth. flat back, 2s. eacii. 
Rodues and Vagabonds. 
• la Londa oi's He art . 
Popular Ewtioks, medium 8vo, 6d. each 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues a nd Vagabon ds. 
How the Pimm* Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vOi leatharette, 11. 

Dagonet Dramas. Crown 8vo, u. 
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8HHLLEY'5 Complete WORKS 

la Veraeand Proje. Edited bY R. 
HBRNBSHRfHRRD. 5 Volt^ 3«. 6J. ea. 
Poetical Works, la Three VaU. : 

Vol. I. Margaret Nicbolioa; SbeHey*! 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 

iew : Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind and 
lelen ; Pi ometheus Unbound ; Adonalt. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythaa: The Ccnd; 

iullan and Maddalo ; SweUfoot the Tyrant ; 
-he WUch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion : Hellas. 

Vol III. Potthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other PieoMi 
Proso VOPks, in Two Vols, t 

Vol. I. Zastroxzi ; St. Iryyne ; BubUn and 
Marlow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Detsm ; 
Letters to Ui.uh Hunt : Minor Writing 

Vol. II. Essavs: Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography. 

515TERD0RA, By M. Lonsdale. 

Demy 8vo. jd. ; cloth. 6d. 



SLANO DICTIONARY (The): His- 

toricai And Anecdotal. Cr. ovo. cl., 6s, 6d. 



SMBDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs 

Maxwell Annfleld), Novel* by. 
Tbo June Prinoeee* Crown 8vo, doih, 

Bervloo. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6.t. 
See aUo Tho Floiger Book, p. it. 



SMITH (Lieut. -Col. Sir Henry, 
K.C.B.).~From Gonetablo to 
CommUsloaevi the story of Sixty 
Years. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
jx, td. net. 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

8vo. If, : cloth, is. fid. 



SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 

5ongs of Adieu. 4to. Tap- vellum. (Sr. 

SPALDING (Kenneth J.). — A 

Pilgrim* a Way; Songs. Fcap. 4to, 
buckram, 31. 6d. net. 



SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post Rvo. illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Mysteries of Haroa Dykoj 
By Devlotts Ways. 
Boodwiaked; & Saadyoroft Mys- 
tery. I The Geldea Hoop, 
Buck to Life. | Qttlttaaoe la FoU. 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 
Burifo'a Romaaoa. 
A Uusbaad from the 



Crovm 8vo. cloth, ^j. 6cf. each. 
Her liadsrshlp. I The Qrey Honks 
The Master of Trewanoe. 
The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 
Doom of Siva. | As it waa Written 
The Web of Fata. 
Bzperleaees of Mr. Yevsehoyla. 
Btepplntf BllBdfoldt 
Wife or Mo Wlfe.P«'sc Hvo.clo»h. ii. M. 



SPEIGHT (E. E.).— The Galleon 

e l Tofbay. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 



SPENSER for Children. HyM.H. 

TowKT. With Coloured Illustrations by 
W. J. MoKOjUI. Crown 4to, cIo!b. 3t. td. 



SPETTIGUB (H. H.). — The 
Heritage of Eve. Cr. 8va cloth. 6j . 

SPIELMANN (MRS. M. H.J, 
Books by. 

Large crown Svq, doth, $$, net. cacb. 



ith numerous Illnstratlons by Cosix^m 
Bkownb. 
The Balifbow Booki Blxtoaa 

TaJea of Fan and Faaoy. w>th 

t7 Illustrations by ARTHUK RACXHA>i. 

HUGH Thousoh, Besnaro Pastkidgr, 

Lewis Bacmsr, and other artists. 



SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE). — An 

Indttstriotts Ctaovallor. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 3J. 6rf . 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Crown 6vo^ doth, $c td, each. 
Doris and f . I Carlton Priors. 



STANLEY (WINIFRED). — A 

Ffaab of the WliL Cr.8%xx doth. 6. . 

STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

BIrtbday Book. Pott 8va cloth, ax. 6J. 



STEDMAN (E. C.).-Victorisfi 

Poeta. Crown 8vni. cloth. 91. 

STEPHENS (R1CCARD0).'-The 

CriKllorm Mark. Cr. 8vo. d« 31. Ck/. 



STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

PblUp WlBwood. Cr. Svo. d.. y. 6rf. 

STERLING (S. H.), Stories by. 

Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Bhakaapeare*s Sweetheart. With 

6 Coloured Illustrations by C YL Peck. 
A Lady of Klntf ArthnVs Court. 

With Illustrations In Colour by Cl.\ka 
Elsknb Pkck. and other Decoiations. 



STERNDALE (It ARMITAGE). 
^Tbo Afgbaa Knite. Post8vo,duth, 
3j. 6d. : illustrated t>oatds. as. 



STERNE (LAURENCE).— 
A Soatlmoatal Joureey. With &) 
Illustrations by T. H. KOBmsox, and 
a Pttotogravnre Portrait. Crowa 8vu» 
cloth gilt. 35. 6c/. 



STEVENSON (BURTON E.).— 
Affairs of State. Crowa 8vo» doth, 

3T.6rf. 



STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 
Works by. Cr. 8tu. budrram, 6s. each. 

Travels vlth a 0onkey. With a 
Frontispiece by Walter Crank. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Froatis- 
piece by Waltkr Crake. 

FamUlar Stndles of Men ft Booka. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

The Merry Men. 

Underwoods: Poemt. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Vlr^nibttS Paerlsqne. t Ballads. 

Prince Otto, t Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

In the Bonth Seas. 

JBssaya of Travel. 

Taios and Fantasies. 

Essays In the Art of Writing. 
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STeVBNSON (R. U^y-coHtimutd. 

Sontfs.of Travel. Cr. 8vo. bncknun. it. 

A liO^dan Sabbatli Vofb. With 
Coloured Front, and numerous Illus. by 
A. S. BOYO. Crown 8vo. buckram, (xr. 

Mew Avablan Mighti. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, ts. : post 8vo, illutt boiards, zs.: 
Popular Eprnox. medium 8vo, 6tL 
Lar|>e crown 8vo, doth, ^s. td, net each; 
parchment, xof. 6d« net each : LAROB PAPKR 
Kdition, pure rag paper, the Plates 
mounted, veilnm, a if. net each. 

An Inland Yoyatfe. With la Illus- 
trations In Colour, ii in Black and White, 
and other Decorations, by NOKL ROOKR. 

Travels vtth a Donkey in the 
CSevennei. With xa Illustrations in 
Colour, I a in Black and White. 3 
other De corations, by N OBL R00K& 

A ClUld'8 Garden of Yereee. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour and nmncr 
Black and White Drawings by MlLU- 
CKMT SOWERBT. Large crown Svo^ cloth, 

, 51. net ; Lakgs Papbr Edxtiom, parch- 
ment, 101 . 6d. net. 

Lonj; fcap. Kvo. cloth, 11. net each. 

Father DanUen. 

Talk and Talkers, 

Post Svo.bds., IX. net ea. ; leather, ts, net ea. 

A Ghrietmae Sermon. Also a Mimia- 
TURK EDITION in veivct calf yapp (aA bv 
3jin.Xii.M.»et. '•'•'■. 

Prayen Written at Yallima. 
AiM> a MIMIATIMIB EDITION in velvet calf 
yapp, XI. 6J. net ; and the Edition de 
LUXR, ench Prayer Illuminated by A. 
Sanoorski in gold and colours, fcap. 4to. 
Jap vcUum, gili top, 6f. net. ; parchment 
gilt, xof. 6d. net. 

The anloide Club; and The Baj ah'e 
Diamond. (From New Arabian 
NiORTS.) With 8 Illustrations by W, J. 
Hbnnrsst. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbournb. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ax. tid, ; buckram, gilt top, is, 6d. ; 
School Edition, cloth limp, is. net. 

The Pooket B.Ii.8.t Favourite Pas- 
sages. i6mo, cU, 2s. net ; leather, zs. net 

Larob Type, Fine Paper Eoitionsw 
Pott 8vo, d. 2s. net ea. • leather, 31. net ea. 
An Inland Yoyatfe. 
Travels vlth a Donkey* 
Vlrglnlbns Paerlsqae. 
Familiar Studies of Men ft Books. 
Mev Arabian Nights. 
Vemories and Portraits. 
Aorossthe Plaina 
The Kerry Men. | Prinoe Otto. 
In the South Seas. 
Bsaays of Travel. 
The Silverado Bquattan* 
Velr of Hermiston. 
The Art of WrlUn^ 
OoDecte d Poems ofB. it. s. 

R*Ii.dteveBBon: AStudy. ByH.B.BAlL- 
DON.Witha PorUaitt. Cr.8vo,buckram,6x. 

ReooUeotions of B. Ii. Stevenson 
In the Paelflo. By Arthur ]o>in- 
STi IN K. Cr. 8 vo. bucki am, 61, net. 



STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 
Yoaoff Master of Hyson HslL With 
36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3x. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, ac. 



STONB (CHRISTOPHER), 
Novels by* 

Crown 8vo, eloth,6f, each. 
They also Serve. 
The Noise of Life. 



STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Man Apart. 
The Little Qod*s Dram. 



5TRUTT (JOSEPH). --The 
^orts sad Psstloies of the Pooplo 
of Eutflsad. With 140 lUustraUoniw 
Crown Mvo. doth. 3*. 6d. 



STUART (H. LONQAN.)— 

Weeping Cro<». Crown Svo. cloth, 6j. 

SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 
JECTS. By Kichard Da vet. With 
Portrait Denay Svo. cloth, js. 6d. net. 



SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 
Told by the Taitrall. Cr. Svo, %s. 6d^ 
The Tale of the Serpent. Crown 

8vo. cloth. Rat b;*ck. 9s. 



SUTRp (ALFRED). — The 

FoolUh Vlrgine* Fcp. 8vo, u.; cL. u.6d. 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works. 

in Prose and Verse. Cr. Svo, cL, sr. 6rf. 
Jonathan Swift: A study. By J. 

CliURTOy COLLIKS. Cr. Svo. cL 31. 6d. 



SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 
CHARLES) Works. 
Mr. Svlnbume'sGolleotedPoottia. 

In 6 Vols., crown Svo, 36.f. net the net. 
Vr. Swinbume's CoUeoted Tra- 

tfedles. In .sVolt^cr.Svo, 3or. net theoet. 
Seleotlons ftem Mr. Bwinlnime's 

Works. With Pretace by T. Watts- 

DUNTOX, and a Photogravure Plates. 

Fcap. Sv o. 6s, 

The Qneen-Mother; and Rosa- 
mOBd. Crown Svo. js. 6J, net. 

Atalanta in Oalydon. Crown Svo. 6t. 

Chaseelard : A Traj^rdy. Crown Svo, 7s, 

Poems and Ballads. First Series^ 
Crown Svo. gs. 

Poems and Ballads. Second SsRin. 
Crown Svo. 91. 

Poems and Ballads. Tbird Series 

Crown Svo, js. 
Sonus before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 

lOS. (hi. 

Both well : A Trngedy. Crown Svo, 125. 6c/. 
Sontf S of Two Nations. Crown Svo, ts 
Oeortfe Chapman (In Vol. II. of Gu 
Chapman's Works.) Grown Svo, 3*. 6d. 
Bssays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 121. 
Breontheus : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6fi. 

A Bote on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo. 6s, 

M, Study Of Shakespeare. Cr. Svo, Sr. 
SoD^s of the Sprlntf tides. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 
Studies In Song. Crown Svo. 7$, 
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SWINBUItNB(A« Ch-amtinu^. 
Havy Stuart: A Tragcay. Crown Bvo, ts. 
Xrlstnun of lorenesM. Crovm 8t<^q(. 
A Cantiury of Roundels. Cr. 8va» 61. 
A Midsummor Holiday. Cr.flTO,?^ 
tfarlBo FaUoim: 4 Tragedy. Ckt>wB 

8vo, 6*. 
AStndjOfVlot«pHu|Co« Cr.SrObdi: 
MteoeUataei. Crowo 8vo. 121. 
JLoorlne : A Tragedy. Crown hv<^ 6s, 
A Btndy of Ban Johton* Cr. 8vo, 7«. 
mo Btotort: A Tragetiyi. Crown 8vo^ 6*. 
AatroplMit ftOk Crown 8vo,7x. 
Btudles In PvoM and Pootvj; 

Crown SfOvOt. . 
The Talo of Balen* Crown 8vo. 71. 
BoBamund, JQuoen of tbe I<om* 

kamlas A Tragedy. Crown 8vo,6t. 
A Ghannol PaMaga. Ckown6vo,7«. 
Xiove'a Croaa-Ouivents: A Year'f 

Letters. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
William Blake. Crowa 8yo, 6m. net 
The Duke of Gandla. Crown Sto, 5r. 
The Age of BhakjWipearo. Crown 

Sv-o, (Xi. nt-t; ^__^ 

The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. See 

page X7 ior Mrs. DiSNBT-LKITU's The 

Children of the Chapel. Crown 

8vo, 6s. net. 



TAINB'S History of Bnglish 
Literatere. Tnmt.byHBNiiTVAiiLAUN. 
Four Vole., demy «w>, cl., 301 .—Popular 
EDrnoN, Two Vole, crown 8vo, d., 15*. ; 
Fink Paper Editiox. In Four Vols., with 
32 P^rtniitB. pottSvo, clolh.gilttop, 2s.uet 
per vol ; leather, gilt ed j;es. tjs. net per vol 



TALE5 FOR THE HOMES, 

By TWKNTY-SIX Wkll-knownAuthors. 
Edited by Rev. J. Marchakt. Published 
(or the beneBtof the Barkardo Me- 
morial Fundi With 3 Portraits. Crown 
8vo. cloth. Sj. net 



TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 
Oremns. Crown 8vo, u» each, 
'Tbaknb Darc.' 
•TwixT Axe ako Cxowx.* 
'The Fool's Rrvekoe.* 

* ARKWRiQHi's Wife.' 

* Anne Boleyn.* 
'Plot and Passton.* 



THOMAS (BERTHA), Novell by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, si* 6C a -^ 
In a Cathedral City. 
Tho Honae on the Bouh 
The Bon of the Home. 



SWINNERTON (FRANK A.), 
NovalB by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6$. each. 
The Merry Heart. 
The Younj g Idea. 

SYRBTT (NETTA), Novell by. 

Anne Page. Crown 8vo. cloth, $s, 6d. ; 
Popula r hprnow. mcdl nm 8vo, tivi. 
Crowa 8vo, cloth, ts, each. 
A Castle of Dreams. 
Olivia L. Carew. 



THACKERAY,W. M.-The Rose 

and The Rlnir* ^^^ Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 44 Illustrations (12 in Two Tints) 
and End-papera by Gordon Browne. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 31. 6d. net. 
The Pooket Thackeray. Arranged 
by A. H. Hyatt. \6mn, cloth, gilt 
top, 2j. net ; leather, gil! tc^p, 3r. net. 



THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels bv. 
The Biren's Veb. Cr. Svo. d^ 35. t ; 
Comrades nroeb Crown 8vo> cloth r, 



THOREAU: His Ufe and Alms. 

By A. H. Page. With a Portrait. Px-*: 
8vo, buckram, 3j. 6rf, 



THORNBURY (WALTER).- 

Tales for the Harines. Post ^^> 

Illustrated boardl. 2«. 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works b>. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3r. 6<f. ea<^ 
Olube and Club Ufa in Ktondon. 

With 41 lUostnitions. 
HiigUah Booentilca and Bccen* 

trioitiee. With 4a lUustraUoaa. 



TOY PARTY (A). By J. Bod^er. 

Illustrated InColourt by Dora Ba>- .> 
Oblong fcap. 4to, jdctnre boards, i j. r « ■ 



TREETON (ERNEST A.) — Tlu- 
inatlgatof* Crown 8vo. dota, 6^. 



TROULOPE (ANTHONY), Novel* 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3S.&2, each; pv . 

8T0, Illustrated boards, %s. eacfak 
The iVay Vo Idve How. 
Fran Frohmann. I Marloai Fay. 
The Iian d-Iiaagnere. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, U. each. 
Kept In the Dark. 
The Amerioan Senator. 
The Bold en Lion of o ranpara. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3f. 6d. each. 
Hxi Soarborough*a Family. 
John Caldigate. 



TROLLOPB (FRANCES E. 

NovaU by. Crown 8vo. doth, 3^. . 

each ; post 8v<). illustrated boards, ir. ca; : 
Iiike Ships upon the Bea. 
Mabel's Progress. \ Anne Furnoa* 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 
Cot PJamowd. Poet 8vo. Hlo% bd«> 



TURENNE (RAYMOND) — 1 he 
Last of the Maainoths. Crown b\ . • 
cloth, s». 6d, 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

8V0, cloth. 3t. 6d. each. 
Hark Twain's Idhraiyof Hnnou r 

With 197 Illustrationsby E. W. Krmk.l-. 
Roughing It I and The lunooenc*) 

at Home, with aoo lUuttraUou^ x,.- 

F. A. Frasbr. 
The American Claimant, with 8t 

Illustrations by HAL HtJRST apd other> 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portra.{ 

and Six Illustrations bv LOCIS Lokji. 
• TheAdTrenturesofTom Sawyer. 

With Ml Illuhtratlims. 
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TWAIN (MARK)— c«:ir«»/A 
i!om Bawyev Abroftd. Wttb 26 

lUnstratioas bv DAN Bkard. 
Tom Sawyer, Detootlve, With Port 

• A Tpsmp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
•Ttoe Innocent* Abvoad; and Tbe 

New Pllgrim'a PvotfMaa. With 

334 Illastrationa. 

•Tbe GUded Atfe. By Mark Twafm 

and C. D. Warker. W\th 21a lllusls. 

*Tbe prince and the Pan per. 

With ityo Illustrations. 

• Life on the MlsBlsglpjpl. 300 lUuftts. 
*The Adventnrea of Hnokleberry 

Finn. 174 lUusts. by E. W. Kemble. 
•A Yankee at the Court of Klntf 
Arthur, aao Illusts. bv Dan Beard. 

• The Stolen White Blephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank-Mote* 

A Double-barrelled Deteotive 
Story. With 7 Illustrations. 

Personal HeooUections of Joan of 
Arc With la illusts. by K. V. Du MoND. 

More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Ck>rrfipted Hadley- 

bnr||. With Frontispiece. 
The Choice Works of Mark Tmraln. 

With Life, Portrait, and lUustrationSw 
•«* The Books marked • may be had dlso in 
po»t 8yo, cloth, IS, each. 

PonrijiR Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Huciaeberry Finn. 

Mark Twain's Sketohoe. Pott »v«, 

cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges. 
3*. net ; post Svo, cloth, zs. 



TWELLS (JULIA H.).— Et tu, 

6eJ«Be I Crowa Svo. doth, 6s. 



TYTLER (SARAH), NoveU by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, zs. td, each ; post 8vo, 

illustTat«d boards, is. each. 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
What She Game Tiiroutfh. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards:. 2». each. 
Saint M untfo's City. I Imdy Bell. 
The Hn^enot Family. 
Disappeared. I Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Beauty and the Beast. 



Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6rf. each. 
The Maodonald Xiass^ 
The Witch-Wife. 
Baohel lAntfton. I Sapphlra 
Vrs. Oarmichael's Goddeoses. 
A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
A Tountf DraiSon. 
Three Men of Mark: 
In Clarissa's Day. 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guardian Antf el 



Cicoyenne Jacqueline. 

picture cloth, tiat back, 25. 



Cro\Fn Svo, 



TYTLER (C. C. PRASBR-).— 

Mistress Jadltb. Crown Svo, doth. 
%s. 6d,: post Svo. illtuitrated boards, a^. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), NoveU by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crowu 

Svo, cloth. $s, td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 

2J.; post Svo. picture boards, at. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 
Court Tr«r«dy. VVith 6 IllusbntioM 
by J. B. Davis. Crown Svo, cloth, 75. td. 



VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

* Belle • of The \Vo*Id. Cr. Svo. cl.. 3*. W. 



VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By PniLippa Mo.vnier. 
With a Frontispiece. Demy 8ro, cloth, 
7*. 6rf. net. 



VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Takcred Borenius. With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy Svo, cloth, 74. 6^/, 
net. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 

Books by. Crown Svo, doth, 3^. 6J. each. 
The Scorpion. . 
The JLover's Progress. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown Svo, doth, 6;. 

The IBTlld Marquis: Li/c and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry de Maubrcuil. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 6r. 



WALLACE (LEW.;.^Ben.Hur: 

A Tsle of the Cbrlst. Cro\^'n Svo, 

cloth. 3x. td. 



WALLER (S. E.).~Sebastlani'8 

5ccret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8to. cl., 6j 



WALTON and COTTON'S 

Complete Aoj^Ier. Pott Svo, cloth, 
{•ilt, 2jr. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3*. net. 

wXRDEN~(FLORENCE]irby. 

Joan, the Curate, Crown Svo, doth, 
3j, bd. ; picture clorh, flat back, a.f. 
Crown Svo, clr»th. j*-. td. each. 

The Heart of a Girl, with s iiiusts. 

Tom Dawson. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 

A Fi^ht to a Finish; 

The Old House at the Corner. 

I^ove and Z«ordship. 

W^hat Ought She to Do? 

My Itfady of Whims. 



WARMAN (CY).— The Express 

Megseng T. Cmwn Svo. clo th. 3'. (mI. 

WARRANT to Execute CharlcslT 

A I^acsimile, with the 59 Signatures and 
Seals. 2s. 
Warrant to Bxecute M^ry Queen 

of Scots. Including Queen EUzabcih s 
Si C rt :t t uie nnd the Greai Seal. 2s. ^ 

WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 

The Daflodils. Crown Svo, cloth, 1 1. 6rf, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 



WEBBER (BYRON).— Sportaiid 

Spmagies, Crown 8vo, doth, 21. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapeni:a'j 

White Mao. Crown Svo, cloth, ^ 6d, 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trast- Money. Crown 8 vo ,cloth, 3<. 6d. ; 
post tivo. iUu<i rated l^ardft, ts. 

With thA Red Batfle; Popular 

£i4TI0M. inedmin 8vo. ui. 



Crown Svo. doth, $s. 6d, 
A Woman Tempted. Him* 
For Honour and T 
Her Two MiUlone. 
Two Pinohee of SanA 



Wiih the Red BH^e. 

Cloutfli. I Bireli Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Bona of Belial. | Straatfo Orlmee. 
Her Kiadyihip** Booret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph M or brock's Trast. 
A Queer Racso. I Bed ByvlatftOB. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
As Itfuok would have 14. 
As a Man Bows. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wsrnne's Revenue. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Yery Queer Business. 



WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 
An Baay-goiaic Fellow* Crown Sto, 

doth. $s. (Nf. 
His Dead Past. Crown Svo, cloth, &s. 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Ohapters on Bvolution. with 25) 

lUusirationa. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7x. (»d. 
liSisure-Time Studies. WithXiinstra' 

tions. Crown 8?o, doth. 6x. 

Gommon Aoeldeata, and Bow to 
TreatrtThem. Cr. 8vo, u, i doth, is. 6J. 



WINTER (JOHN 5TRANOE), 

Re^mental Iiegends. Post 8vo. 

lUustrated boards, sf. ; doth, 2s. 6d. 
GaTalpy Life; and Retfimental 

fteJeTHlS. Crown 8to, doih, 51. 6a. ; 
picture doth, flat back. 2s. 



WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. Post Bro, illustrated boards £s. ench. 
Paaoentfer from Scotland Yard. 
The Bn^ishman off the Rao Cain. 



WOOLLEY(CELIA PARKER). - 

Rachel Armstrong. Pott 8to. xi. 64. 



WE ST BURY (ATHA). — The 

3hadow of HI! too Fern brook. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3i. bd. 



WHEELWRIGHT (E. Q.).— A 

5I0W Awakealag. Crown 8vo doth. 6s. 



WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crowu Svo. doth, 3^. 6d. each. 
A Forbidden Name. 
Many Ways off JUove. With 8 musts. 
Maaeppa. 

Near the Tsar, near Death* 
A Splendid Impoator. 



WHITMAN (WALT). Poems by, 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction, 
by \V. M. RossKTH. With Portraii. 
Crown 8vo. buckram. 6s. ; pott Svo, doth, 
2s. net ; leather. 31. net. 



WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 

Legends, Charms, and Soperstltioaa 
of Ireland. Ciowu Svo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. 



WILLIAA1S (W. MATTIEU) 

Th; Chcm'stry of Cookery. Crown 

Svo. cloth, o*. 



WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F, H.),— A 

Child Widow. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 



WRAOOB (CLEMENT L.).- 
The Romsnce of the South Sea5. 

With 84 Illustrations. CrowoSvOb cloih, 
7j. Cid. net. 



WRIGHT (THOMAS).— History 

of Caricature aod ef th« Qroteaqne 
la Art, Uteratare, Sculpture and 
Palntlajr. Illustrated by F. W. 
Fairuolt. Crown Svo, cloth, 71. 6rf. 



ZANQWILL (LOUIS).— A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle. Crown Svo. 
cloth, ss. 6(L : picture doth, flat back. zs. 



ZOLA (EMILE), Novel5 by. 

Uniform Editiox. Mostly Translated or 
Edited. \(nth Introductions, by EkxksT 
A. VIZETSIXY. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3J. 64. each. 

HisMaaterpieoe. I Tho Joy off Life. 

Oarmlnal. | Th4r^ee Raquio. 

The Honour off the Army. 

Abhe M ouret's Transgression* 

The Fortune off the Boutfons. 

The Conquest off Plaasans. 

The Dram-shop. 

Tho Fat and the Thin^ I Money. 



His Bzoalleney. 
The Dovnfidl. 
liourdes. 
Borne. 
Paris. 



The Dream. 
Dootor Paseal. 
PruitffUlness. 
Work. 
Truth. 



PoPt' LAP EDiriONS, medium Svo. M. cA.h. 
AbbA Monret's Transgression, 
The Fortune off the Boutfons. 
liOurdes I Bome. i The Downfall. 
Paris. 1 Money. 1 The Dram- 
Tho Joy off Life. | shop. 
Oermlnal. 
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